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FOREWORD 


Fanners  may  vronder  why  the  1947  farm  production  goals,  in  total,  call  for 
another  year  of  production  at  near-wartime  levels.     But  there  are  several 
good  reasons  for  continuing  heavy  production  in  1947.    First,  there  is  a 
strong  domestic  demand, . stimulated  by  high  industrial  employment  to  catch  up 
with  the  backlog  of  demand  for  industry's  products.     Second,  many  foreign 
countries  still  are  critically  short  of- food  and  ©thor  farm' products  which 
v/e  can  supply.     Third,  we  need  to  build  up  the  reserve  supplies  of  many  com- 
modities depleted  during  the  recent • emergency ,    And;  last;  we -must  allov;  for 
the  possibility  of  less  favorable  growing  weather  and  lower  yields  than  have 
prevailed  in  recent  years.    ■ 

All  this  does  not  mean  that -unlimited -demand  exists • for < all  farm' oommodities. 
The  goals  suggest  several  adjustments  among  commodities.     By  exceeding  the 
goals,  especially  for  potatoes,  -peanuts^  and  burley  tobacco,  farmers  could 
easily  over-produce  and  bring  on  serious  difficulties  in  marketing.  Their 
cooperation  in  hitting  the  goals  as . closely • as  possible  is  needed  to  meet 
without  exceeding  requirements  for  all  commodities.     This  vdll  also  help  makq 
most  effective  the  price  support  commitments  of 'the -Govarnmcnt, 

At  the  same  time,  in  vit.v\r.of  the  severe -world  shortages -of  such  commodities 
as  fats  and  oils  and  sugar,  the  more  our  farmers  can  increase  domestic 
production,  the  less  our  requirements  vidll  have  to  be  met  -  with  a.bnormal 
supplies  from  other  countries  and  the  more  other  shortage-areas  vdll  have 
available.    Even  for  some -of  these  oomraodities  of -T/vhioh  there  is  a  world 
shortage  it  should  be  possible  after  1947  to  resume  a  normal  production  pro- 
gram,  ♦   •  .... 

■"Tc  all  realize  that  the  acreage -in  soil-depleting -crops  suggested  by  the  goal 
is  larger  than  desirable  for  proper  use  and  conservation  of  our  land.  The 
State  USDA  Councils  are  .asked  to  look  -at  the  goals  in  'relation  to  good  land 
use,  even  though  the  need  justifies  a  request  for  large  increases.     The  sug- 
gested increases  in  acreages  of  -flaxseed,  -soybeans,  and  -cotton  should  be 
examined  carefully,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  soil  conservation  and  of 
competing  crops.     In  viev/  of  the  largo  plantings  of  winter  v^hoat  and  its 
excellent  condition,  it  may  be  possible  to  plant  some  acreage  to  these 
urgently  needed  crops  that  otherwise  would  be  planted  to  spring  wheat, 

T/hile  large  acreages  of -soil-depleting  crops  are  needed,  I  i/vould  like  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  encouraging  farmers  to  carry  out  conservation 
practices.    These  practices  can  ease  the-  strain  -placed  on -the  land  by  soil- 
depleting  crops.    Conservation  farming  can  help  tide  the  land  over  until  we 
can  restore  a  better  balance  betvraen  soil-depleting  -and  soil-conserving 
crops. 


The  suggested  goals  represent  the  production  desired  based  on  estimated  re- 
quirements.   To  achieve  them  vri.ll  -roquir-e  full-  under-standi-ng-  by  farmers  of 
the  goals  and  the  "why"  behind  the  goals.     The  State  Councils  have  a  major 
task  to  reach  this  information  o-b jeoti-ve-,  .    .    ■    .    ■   ' -  ^  ■ 


*■ — Clinton  P.  imderson 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 
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ACREAGE  GOALS:     1947  National  Acreages,  with  Comparisons 


Commodity 


:*1947  Goal: 


1946       s  1937-41 
: (Planted )  : Indicated;  Average 


creage.  (PlanteTyr^ Acreage  -Goal  is  of 

1946  1937-41  ' 

Indicated  Average 


Thousands'  Thousands  Thousands      PorcGnf  Percent 


Food  Grains  and  Pulses 
Weat 
Rye 
Rice 

Dry  Beans 

Dry  Peas 
Feed  Grains  and  Forage 

Com 

Gats 

Barley- 
All  Sorghums,  except  sirup 

Sorghums  for  Grain  2/ 
oil  and  Fiber  Crops 

Soybeans  for  Beans  2/ 

Flaxseed,  all 

Peanuts,  Picked  and 
threshed  2/ 

Cotton 
Sugar  Crops 

Sugar  Beets 

Sugarcane,  except  sirup  2/ 
Vegetables 

Potatoes  -  All 

Swestpotatoes 

Truck  Crops:  Fresh  2_/3/ 

Processing  3/ 
Tobacco  2/  ~ 

Flue-cured 

Fire-cured 

Burley 

Dark  Air-cured 
Maryland 
Cigar  leaf 
Perique 

TOTAL  CULTIVATED  CROPS 

Hay  and  Seed  Crops  2/ 
All  ToEie  Hay 

Grass  and  Legume  Seeds  4/ 
Cover  Crop  Seeds  l/ 


71, 720 

71,896 

1/69,311 

100 

103 

2,374 

1,775 

3,700 

134 

64 

1,520 

1,548 

1,118 

■    98.  . 

,  136 

2,200 

1,746 

1,977 

126 

111 

478 

'512 

280 

93.  .  . 

.  ,  .  1.71 

92,250 

92, '850 

91,977 

99     ;  : 

100 

44,670 

46,879 

39,644 

95 

113 

13,600 

11,513 

l/l4,291 

118 

.95 

I  16,000 

15,058 

17,071 

106 

94 

7,500 

5,'84l 

5,308 

128 

141 

11,300 

9,477 

4,121 

119 

■  274 

5,000 

2,708 

1/2,307 

185 

217 

2,750 

3,146 

1,818 

87  • 

.  .151 

23,000 

18,316 

26,358 

126 

.  .  87 

1,069 

■  930 

■  1/913 

116  ■ 

117 

'  327 

299 

291 

109 

112 

2,670 

2,786 

2,920 

96 

■  91 

799 

'  719»2 

740,9 

111 

•108 

1,985 

2,130 

l/l,751 

93 

113 

'  1,953 

■2",  157 

l/l,999 

91 

>  98 

1,141 

1,1.93.7 

925.4 

96 

123 

92,4 

83.9 

112.7 

110 

82 

424,2 

499.0 

395.3 

85 

107 

39.4 

43.3 

44.4 

91 

89 

48.0 

46.1 

38,2 

104 

126 

107,7 

100.7 

97.6 

107 

110 

*o 

.3 

.5 

100 

60 

297,518 

288,412 

284,202 

103 

105 

60, 600 
6,639 
.  414 


59,086 


57,194 


5/'6, 010      c/l/4,  431 .  6 
36  4.7  1/2P9 


103 
110 
114 


106 
150 
198 


TOTAL  EXCLUDING  GRASS  id^D 

LEGUJffi  SEEDS  358,532 


347,863 


341,605 


103 


105 


Note:     a11  averages  are  the  straight  average  of  yearly  totals. 

l/    Includes  short-time  averages  for  some  states, 

2/  Harvested. 

3/    Suggested  guides. 

4/    Includes  alfalfaj  red,  alsike,  ladino,  white  and  sweet  clover;  lespedeza, 

timothy,  bromegrass,   sudan,  orchard  grass  and  redtop. 
5/    1945  figure  used  for  lespedeza  vjhich  has  not  been  estirriated  for  1946. 
6/    Excludes  bromegrass — not  estimated  prior  to  1942. 

Ij     Includes  Austrian  v/inter  peas,  crimson  clover,  hairy  vetch,  common  and 

mllamette  vetch,  and  comjaon  ryegrass, 
♦      Suggested  except  for  v/heat,  rye,  dry  peas,  sugar  crops,  potatoes,  and 

•arLnter  cover  croo  seeds,  which  are  final. 


Goal  data  compiled  from  PiLi^.  commodity  reports;  comparison  data  from  BjiE  Crop 
Reports  and  records. 
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LIVESTOCK  GOALS:     1947  National  Numbers  and  Production,  with  Comparisons 


Livestock  - 
and    ,   '  , . 
Livestock  Products 


Unit 


*1947  . 
Goal 


1946 
Reported 


1937-41 
Average 


i^947  Goal  is  of: 


1946- 
Reported 


1937-41 
jxverage 


Cattle  and  calves 

on  farm  (Dec, 31).. 
Beef  cows  on  farra 

(Dec.  31)  

Milk  cows  on  farm 

(a'v,  for  year )  • . . . 
Milk  production 

on  farm  

Milk  produced  per 

cow  

Sovifs  to  furrow: 

Spring  

Fall   

Pigs  saved: 

Spring  

Fall   

Sheep  and  lambs  on 

farm  (Dec, 31)  .... 
Chickens  raised-- 

Farm  production  , 
Hens  and  pullets  on 

X  arm  (Jan.  1)  .... 
Egg  production  on 

farm  , 

Turkeys  raised 


Th.head  78,500 
15,155 
"  24,300 


80,200 


15,673 
24,483 


Mi  1 . lb  s.  1 20 , 000  *    119,  o6,p- ' 


Pounds  4,938 


4,860 


Th.  head    9,170  '  '  8,087 
"  Hot  available  4, 633 . 


69,220 
.  10,532 

23,575 
107,903 

.  4,  5.77 


7,629 
4,798 


..  58,000   ■•     52,324  '  46,771 


•  t  •  •  « 


"  l_/32,000 

»  35,200 

"■. .  670,000 

"  435,000 

Mil.doz.  4,2*00 
T^.,head  40.760 


29,100 
35,200 
677,166 
469,431 


30,408 


46,123 
"656,464 
376,577 


4,480.  3,252 


41,013 


'  30,723 


98 
97 
99 
101 
102 
113 

111 
110 

100 

99 

93 

94 
99 


113 
144 
.105 
111 
108 
122 

124 
105 

76 

102 

116 

129 

133 


Suggested  except 'hens  and  pullets,   sows  to  farrow  and  spring  pigs  saved 


which  have  been 
l/  Assumed, 


sent  to  states  for  recommendations. 


Goal  data  compiled  from  P'lA.  coinmodity  reports;  comparison  data  from  BAE 
Livestock  and  Poultry  reports  ana  records. 
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-  WHEAT 


Requirements  a.ind  Market  Outlook;  The  acreage  of  wheat  has  increased  during 
recent  war  years  to  a  point  beyond  which  very  little  expansion  is  possible 
while  maintaining  a,  desirable  acreage.,  of  summer  fg^llow  or  without  planting  of 
wheat  on  land:  which  should  be  maintained  in  grass.    In  addition  to  reasons  of 
proper  land  use,  any  substantial  expansion  in  the  acreage  of  wheat  above  the 
present  acreage  would  result  in  a  reduction  of  oil-producing  crops  and  of 
crops  which  will  produce  more  food  and  feed  per  acre  ..than  wheat.,, 

-  Even  the  pres-ent  acreage  is  larger  than  is  wise  in. -relation  to  good  land  use 
to  maintain  after  the  present  em.ergency.    It  means  a  delay  in  the  deconversion 
to  a  peacetime  pattern  of  production  and  a  better  balance  between  s'oil- 
conserving  and  sfoil -depleting  crops.    However,-  in  view  of  the  world  food  sitim- 
tioh  and  the.  low  le.vel  of  wheat  stocks,  taking  into  consideration  land  use 

-  hazards  as  weighed  against  the  need  for  food  in  the  world,  it  is  desirable  to 
maintain  a  high  acreage  for  one  more  season.    Nevertheless,  some  increase  in 
the  acreage  of  summer  fallow  in  19/^7  is  desirable... in  the  western- States.  A 
moderate  decrease  in  wheat  acreage  in  these  States -can  be  more  than  offset 

by  increased  acreages  in  the  north  central  States,  and; a  total  acreage  of 
71,700,000  seems  possible  for  194-7. 

-  Assuming  an  average  yield  of  approximately  13.0  bushels  per  acre  on  the  goal 
acreage,  tlie  probable  production  would  be  93A  million  bushels.  If  yields  in 
19A7  approximate  those  of  recent  years,  production  would  easily  reach  a 
billion  bushels.    With  a  production  of  934- .million  bushels,  the  amount  assumed 
for  the  various  outlets  of  utilization  is  shown  in  the  following  t&ble  in  . 
comparison  with  previous  years,  " 

'     ■.  "  .  Y^I^^J^  :..  ISIS-I^- 

■  :  ■  Actual  ...    .Intended       Assumed  ". 

.:    .'  (Million^ Bushels ) : 
Food  uses  '  '  ,  , 


Food  .  .  : 
Industrial  and  other  non- 

-food  uses- 

'     ^95-  ■  ..... 

.  A50   .  . 

.  525 

.  Feed 

3L0  . 

150 

150 

Seed 

85- 

85 

80 

Alcohol 

20 

0 

0 

Total 

235 

:230 

ExT»»rts  and  shipments 

.  376 

250  . 

.- ,  150, 

Tetal  uses 

^»316 

■-    ,  935 

905 

Stocks 

Beginning  of  year 

281 

90 

180 

End  ef  year 

90 

180 

209 

Net  change 

■  ..-:191  : 

...  y  29 

Baports 

2 

0 

Requirements,  from  194=7  production 

934 

Acres  seeded  or  required 

(milj 

68.8.  . 

71.1 

.  ..J  n. 
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Food  requirements  for  19/+7-4.8  are  expected  to  be  materially  larger  than  the 
quantity  which  is  being  consumed  at  present  becatise  of  current  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  wheat  for  food  during  the  famine  emergency.    Larger  food  uses  are 
also  based  upon  the  expected  need  for  placing  greater  reliance  upon  wheat  as  a 
food  in  the  United  States  as  the  production  of  livestock  and  livestock  products 
is  contracted.    The  non-food  uses  for  wheat  are  slightly  .smaller  in  194-7-4-8 
than  during  194-6-4-7,  and  only  about  one-half  the  utilization  in  194-5-4-6,  when 
approximately  34-0  million  bushels  of  wheat-  were  fed  to  livestock  and  about  20 
million  bushels  were  used  for  alcohol -production. 

Although  there  nay  be  some  increase  in  wheat  stocks  during  the  194-6-4-7  period 
from  the  extremely  low  level  on  July  1,  1946ja  further  increase  appears 
advisable  "during  194-7-4-8  in  order  to  bring  end^-of'-year  stocks  to  a  safer  work- 
ing level. 

There  is  considerable  flexibility  in  the  requirements  and  utilization  estimates 
for  194-7-4-8,    Yields  are  calculated  on  a  very  conservative  basis.    If  yields 
equal  to  those  of  the  past  five  years  were  obtained,  it  would  result  in  a  pro- 
duction approximately  200  million  bushels  greater- than  indicated  in  the  report. 
In  addition  to  the  variation  in  yield,  there  is  opport'onity  for  flexibility 
between  the' f  orm.s  of  utilization.    This  particularly/applies  to  exports,  - 
carry-over  stocks,  and  feed,  ...  .    ^     ■  ^ 

Production  Adjustments:    Time  did  not  permit  inclusion" of  suggestions  from 
State  US  DA.  Councils  and  State  Production  Adji^stment  Committees  in  .-the  develop- 
ment of  the  suggested  194-7  State  goals  for  wheat „-    It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  suggested  goals  are  in  general  agreement  with  the  State's  suggestions 
last  year,  after  making  an  allowance"  for- changes  in  the  prospective  production 
situation,  ^.  ■  .-         •     •  • 

RecoiTtmended  GoaX^   TKe  recommended  goal  for  194-7  is  71.7  million  acres.  This 
acreage/  is  2  percent  larger  than,  the  prewar  average  and  about  1  percent  above 
the  194-6  indicated  acreage.    Changes  recommended  from  the  19/^6  planted  acreage 
give  recognition  to--the' rneed  for  more  sumjner  fallow  and  better  land  use  in  the 
western  States ,    The  decrease  in  goals  for  these  States  has  been  offset  by 
increases  in  the  north  central  States,    Suggested  State  goals- are  shown  in  the 
attached  table, 

labor  and  Production  Supplies ;    labor  and  production  supplies  for  producing 
the  194-7  wheat  crop  will,  in  all  probability,  be  generallj'-  adequate  but  it 
appears  evident  that  some  areas  will  experience  difficulty  in  obtaining  as 
much  labor  or  equipment  as  farmers  should  have  for  producing  this  crop.  It 
is  expected  that  there  will  be  large  demands  for  labor  in  all  fields  of 
industrial  activity,  as  well  as  in  farming,  and  therefore  that  there  will  be 
withdrawal  of  agricultu:^al  labor  from  the  farm  the  same  as  in  past  years  of 
great  industrial  activity.    The  production  of  farm  machinery  and  equipment 
has  been  delayed  during  the  past  year  and,  therefore,  the  supply -oij  new 
machinery  is  far  short  of  meeting  demand.    This  situation  will  be  only 
partially  relieved  by  production  of  machinery  during  the  coming  year.  The 
Canadian -American  reciprocal  agreement  relative  to  the  movement  of  combines 
for  harvesting  grain  has  been  an  effective  m.easure  in  getting  our  wheat  crop 
harvested  and  this  practice  should  be  continued  in  194-7,    The  prospective 
supply  of  fertilizer  for  use  in  wheat  production  vrlll  be  practically  the  same 
as  in  the  194-5-4-6  year, 

Market  Facilities;  Market  facilities  are  reasonably  adequate  for  handling  a 
crop  of  wheat  such  as  would  be  harvested  from  the  proposed  wheat  acreage  for 
1947, 

Support  Prices  i    Support  prices  for  wheat  harveste(l""in  "194-7  should  be  in  the 
form  of  a  loan  program  as. required  by  legislation  at  90  percent  of  parity. 
This  loan  appears  sufficient  to  provide  whatever  support  is  necessary  to 
encourage  production  of  wheat  equal  to  the  proposed  194-7  wheat  goals. 
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ALL  WHEAT :    Approved  State  Goals  for  19^7 
(Revised  to  incorporate  approved  goals  and  latest  19^6  data) 


:    Approved  19^7  Goal 

:  Acreage 

riantea  J 

Percent  Goal  is  of 

State 

»  J^l  KJU.  U.'^  (j  XUXI  • 

:  1/1946 

:    1937-41  : 

1946 

:  1937-41 

•  V  -D  Uw>  lie  Xb  f  • 

:  Indicated 

:    Average  : 

Indicated 

:  Average 

X  XlUU^cLlilLiO 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Percent 

Percent 

Maine 

3 

2 

67 

100 

N.  Y. 

246 

314 

150 

117 

N.  J. 

1  Aon 

Qn 

,  92 

72 

98 

125 

Pa. 

1  nnn 

X  ,  UUU 

909 

971 

110 

103 

Ohio 

46,000 

2,300 

2,010 

2,199 

114 

105 

Ind. 

<c5  ,UUU 

T  '^nn 

1,449 

1,741 

104 

86 

111. 

1  Ann 

1,368 

2,136 

117 

75 

Mich. 

oo  Aon 

T  nc;n 

914 

855 

115 

123 

Wis. 

±,  ottU 

1  nn 

xuu 

100 

105 

100 

95 

Minn, 

on  nnn 

1  nn 

1,405 

1,900 

93 

.  .  68 

Joy  a 

onn 

183 

524 

109 

38 

Mo. 

28,600 

2,200  ' 

1,713 

2,390 

128 

92 

S,  Dak, 

31,000 

3,650 

3,791 

3,318 

96 

110 

Nebr. 

f^o  nnn 

/  ?nn 

4,194 

4,218 

-  100. 

100 

Del, 

1  nn 

f  u 

72 

75 

97 

93 

Md. 

7  610 

f  ,  vJX\-/ 

zoo 

368 

412. 

109 

97 

Va, 

8  200 

575 

501 

594 

115 

97 

W.  Va, 

1  700 

130 

100 

152 

130 

86 

N.  G, 

7,430 

600 

459 

497 

131 

121 

Ky. 

6,700 

525 

478 

517 

110 

102 

Tenn, 

600 

419 

452 

113 

105 

S.  G, 

000 

275 

237 

201 

116 

137 

Ga. 

?  ?no 

235 

227 

187 

104 

126 

Ala. 

200 

20 

18 

7 

111 

286 

Miss . 

Z60 

25 

23 

2/  9 

109 

278 

Ark.  ■ 

500 

65 

44 

73 

148 

89 

Okla. 

71  OQO 

\J  yj  J  W 

6,466 

5,324 

98 

119 

Tex. 

Ko.  nnn 

A  nnn 

5,994 

4,560 

100 

N.  Dak. 

1 1 Q    OT  n 
,  <C  XU 

-\  n  nnn 

10,930 

8,740 

"  J- 

Kans , 

1 ^n  nnO 

1  ?  Ann 

14,148 

■  14,641 

q6 

Mcnt . 

c  c  nnn 
55 , uuu 

/  nAo 
4,  UO<c 

4,062 

4,229 

1  no 

qA 

Id-^.ho 

31,910 

1,300 

1,221 

1,118 

106 

116 

Wyo. 

1  nn 

-P  ,  xuu 

975 

288 

276 

Q5 

1  nn 

Cclo. 

22,200 

1,850 

. 1,945 

1,530 

95 

121 

N.  Mex, 

3,000 

400 

479 

390 

84 

103 

Ariz , 

640 

30 

29 

40 

103 

75 

Utah 

6,550 

300 

308 

273 

97 

■  110 

Nev. 

500 

20 

22 

18 

•  91 

111 

Wash, 

63,000 

2,750 

2,859 

2,354 

96 

117 

Greg, 

21,000 

1,000 

1,085 

9^2 

92 

101 

Calif, 

13,710 

800 

737 

905 

109 

88 

u.s. 

939.850 

71,720 

71,896 

?/  69,311 

100 

103 

1/  BAE  Winter  Wheat  estimate  May  1,  19A6  plus  All  Spring  Yvheat  estimate 

July  1,  1946 
2/  1940-41  average, 
^Average  of  5 -year  totals. 
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RYE 


Requirements  and  narket  outlook:     The  supply  situation  for  rye  has  deteri- 
orated to  the  point  where,  it  is  qongj.de.red  impossible  and  inadvisable.. to  pro- 
duce the  quantities  virhich  would  be  utill?,g.d...i'f.:, .supplies  were  adequate.  The 
acreage  of  rye  harvested  for  grain  has  been-  declining  steadily  for  a'  number 
of  years,  largely  under  the  influence- of  better  .profit  opportunities'. -in.  other 
crops,  to  the  point  where  the  acreage  harvested  in  19^6  will  be  less  than 
one -half  the  acreage  harvested  in  1937 -Ul. 

Under  these  conditions  and  assuming  an  average  yield  in  19^7  of  12,2  bushels 
per  harvested  acre  on  a  goal  acreage  of  2,14,25,000,  the  probable  supply  and 
utilization  for  the  19'!47  crop,  together  with  similar  information  for  the  two 
previous  crops,  are  as  follows: 

.  I9U5-U6  I9U6-U7  .19^74+8 

■     '  (Million  Bushels) 

Food  Uses  '   ,.  .      -  .  , 

Food  6.7    .  5.5  9,0 

Industrial  and  other  non-food  uses 


Feed 

11.6 

7.0 

10.1 

Seed 

h,9 

5.5 

5.5 

Alcohol  and  spirits 

8.3  . 

2.5 

2.5 

Total 

2I4..6    .  - 

15.0 

18.1 

Exports  and  shipments 

7.2  ..... 

0.7 

0 

Total  Uses 

38.7 

21.2 

27.1 

Stocks  ( 

Beginning  of  year 

12.6 

2.U 

2.6 

End  of  year 

2.6 

5.0 

Net  change 

-  lO.Ii-'    . , 

+  0.2 

4-  2,k 

Imports 

2.0 

♦  ■ 

0 

0 

Requirements  from  19^-1-7  production 

29. 5-. 

Acreage  harvested  or  required,  (m-il,) 

'    ,  2.0 

[  1.8 

2.1; 

In  19^7-14-8  there  v/ill  be  a  "desire  on  •  the  part  of  U.S.  civilians  to  resume, a 
normal  consumption  of  rye  for  food  following  the  limited  supplies  available 
in  I9I46-I4.7.     It  is  not  visya.lized  that  there  vrill  be  either  imports  or  exports 
of  rye  in  1914-7 -I48,     However',   should  price  controls  or  controls  on  the  utili- 
zation of  rye  be  terminated  in  the  United  States,,  it  is  possible  that  the 
supply  would  be  increased  by  somfe  imports,     Should.-production  prove  to  be 
larger  than  29.5  million  bushels,   increased  utilization  in  the  form  of 
exports  or  production  of  alcohol  and  spirits,   or  ai:i  increase  in  stocks  to 
more  nonnal  levels,  would  be  probable,     A  production  less  than  29.5  million 
bushels  in  19^7  would  result  in  reduced  use  for  human  food  or  for  lives  bock 
feed.  .        -  ■  ••   

Produ-cticn' ■  ad justment-s.;. .:  As.  in  the  case  of"  wheat,  time'  -dard'  not  permit  in- 
clusion of  suggestions  from  State  USDA  CovrxOils  and  State  Production  Adjust- 
ment Committees  in  the  development  of  the  suggested  1914-7  State  goals 'for  rye. 
It  is  believed  the  suggested  State  goals  are  in  agreement  generally  v/ith  the 
suggestions  made  last  year  by  the  State  Committees,"  after  making  an  allow- 
ance for  changes  in  the  prospective  production  situation. 
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Recommended  goal:-  In  view  of  production  in  recent  years  and  the  production 
adjustment  report  for  I9U6,   it  has  been  considered  advisable  to  suggest  a 
goal  for  I9I4.7  harvest  of  2,14.25,000  acres  of  rye.     Suggested  State  goals  are 
..showa  in-  the-  attached  table,  ■  .  .  ,  ..    ,  ...... 

..Labor,   production  supplies  and  jnar.cet  facilities:     It  is  believed  that  in  the 
priac ipal , rye  areas  these,  factors  will  be  reasonably  adequate  for  the  pro-^ 
duction  of .  the  suggested  acreage,  except  .that  corripetitipn  from  other  crops 
may  cause  a  shortage  of  land,.  .  •  ,   "  .. 

Support  prices:     It  is  recomjnenied  that  a  loan  .program  be  available  .  for  the 
I9U7  crop  of  rye  even, though  it  is  likely  that  very  few  loans  will  be  made. 
The  loan  .rate  should  be  based  on  the  loan  rates  for  corn  and, relative  feeding 
values.     It.  is  expected  that  the  market  will  likely  be  high  enough  to 
encourage  harvesting  of  an  acreage  equal  to  the  rye  goal. 

RYE;     Approved  State  Goals  for  19^7 ■ 
(Revised  to  incorporate^    approved  goals  and  latest  I9U6  data) 


:  -Approved 

19U7  Goal 

:     iio  r^t:  cj  i^.e 

1  T-T  •  I  r*   rci  0  -4-  0  rl  1 

y  ilcX  "  ./Co  LfCJU.  J 

•  ^'0  ir*r^  t."'Y\  "i"  0  c7  a 

I  ^  eiooii.  oci^t/ 

■ "State 

: Producti  on 

:  ■'     Acreage  ■ 

1  Q.'  lA 
:  lyO\J 

:      1  y'-Y'-'  ' 

-■■  yy  1  —t-i.  J. 

:  (Bushels) 

:   (llar^'-es  ted ) 

:  Indicated 

:  Average 

•  :  Indicated: 

Average 

-  -  Thousfjjids  -  - 

-  -  Thcus 

ands  -  - 

Percent-' 

Percent 

1\T  V 

190' 

.   -  ;•  11 

—  11 

lUU 

CO 

52 

W  T 

250 

15  ■ 

11 

lo  • 

I90 

03 

Pa. 

660 

U5 

35 

60 

129 

75 

^ni  0 

650 

■  ko 

<d'J 

55 

ciUO 

'5 

1,300 

100 

A', 

1  cA 
150 

79. 

ill  , 

820 

65. 

38 

ok 

171 . 

77 

M 1 C  n  . 

690 

50 

51 

OCT 

95 

98 

53 

Wis  . 

1,170 

100 

■  79 

ol ,  o 
2U2 

Ul 

IViXilll  . 

2,100 

15c 

IdO 

1,),:? 

119 

■  3U 

Tmnrft  ■ 

J.      W  C*. 

390 

25 

Iv 

90 

2o 

600 

50 

U5 

111 

111 

119 

S  Dak 

■  l+,'800 

1400 

dJ.40 

03  /  . 

io3 

A2 
03 

AT  0  "K  r«  ■ 
IM     D  "  • 

.  5,300 

'  ,300 

c:o5 

.  35^- 

113 

.85 

Del., 

200  ■ 

■  15  ■ 

Ik 

'    9  ■ 

107 

167 ' 

Mdw 

270 

20 

19 

16  • 

105 

125 

Va. 

500 

■     ■  Ug 

■\  31' 

h3 

129 

93'  ' 

W.  Va. 

60' 

3  ' 

■  6 

167 

S3 

N.  C. 

320 

35. 

23 ' :  ■ 

52 

152 

67  ■ 

Ky.  -• 

750 

60  ■ 

■■  ho . 

13, 

150 

.'462 

Tenn .  • 

320 

:35. 

30 

'  ;  ^. 

■   .  ;  117 

80 

s.  c. 

-210 

25 

20  • 

■•18- 

125 

139: 

Ga . 

150 

20  ■ 

12 

■  ■  22  • 

167 

91  '  . 

Okla. 

770 

90 

80 

■    ■   •  92 

112 

•  98 

Tex. 

200 

20 

.  18 

13 

111 

15''4  . 

N.  Dak. 

i+,600 

Uoo  ■ 

•  23U. 

•    '  831;  •  . 

171 

.  hQ 

Kans  . 

800 

75 

•68 

73 

110 

10.3 

Mont . 

350 

30 

•  28 

■■  i-0  ■ 

■  107 

70 

Idaho 

80 

6  . 

6 

6  . 

100 

100 

Wyo. 

80 

,  '  10  -  - 

■  .7 

...  .   -  .20 

■    -IU5  . 

50 

Colo, 

550  ■ 

60 

68 

55  . 

■  88 

109 

N.  Mex, 

536 

5 

h  . 

6 

125 

85 

Utah 

80 

8 

9 

3 

89 

267 

Wash, 

200 

16 

12 

19  . 

133 

&h 

Oreg. 

510 

38 

38 

37  • 

•  100'  . 

.  103 

Calif, 

130 

10 

10 

9 

■  ICC 

111 

U.S.  28,580  2,371,  1,775       1/3.700  13U  '  61; 

1/    Average  of  5-year  totals. 
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RICE 


Requirements  and  Market  Outlook:    A  review  of  the  requirements  for  rice  indi- 
cates that  the  demands  for  rice  from  the  19^7  crop  may  exceed  any  quantity 
which  we  can  expect  to  produce.     Requirements  of  our  normal  markets  are  esti- 
mated as  follows,   in  100-pound  bags:     civilian,  including  industrial  use — 
10,000,000j  military— 1465,000,'  U.S.  Territories— 3,500,000;  Cuba— 14., 000, 000; 
minor  exports,  including  Canada— I4.OO, 000;  seed — 1,100,000,  and  feed  and  farm 
use — 260,000  making  a  total  of  19,725,000  bags.     In  addition,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  will  be  a  need  for  several  million  bags  for  export  to  other 
foreign  countries  from  the  United  States.     The  Philippines  and  various  Euro- 
pean countries  will  not  only  need  to  import  rice  but  will  have  the  necessary 
exchange  to  purchase  it,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  surplus -producing 
areas  of  the  Far  East  will  have  recovered  sufficiently  to  meet  urgent  require- 
ments of  the  Asiatic  area  in  191+7.     In  view  of  these  considerations,  it 
appears  fairly  certain  that  requirements  against  the  191+7  rice  crop  will  ex- 
ceed our  normial  production  capacity. 

Production  Adjustment;     State  production  adjustment  committees  have  submitted 
data  indicating  a  production  capacity  of  1,14.90,000  acres  for  I9I+6,  with 
capacities  f©r  individual  States  as  follows:    Arkansas— 260, 000;  Louisiana — 
580,000;  Texas— 14.00,000;  and  California — 250,000.    A  substantial  increase  in 
the  rice  acreage  has  come  about  as  a  result  of  the  sharp  increase  in  the 
need  for  rice  during  the  war  period.    Government  price  policies  and  other 
means  have  encouraged  maximum  production  of  this  crop.     From  the  standpoint 
of  long  time  land  use,  the  acreage  of  rice  appears  to  have  been  over 
expanded. 

Compared  with  I9I+6,   little  or  no  change  in  acreage  is  suggested  for  Texas, 
Louisiana,  and  California.     In  Arkansas,  where  the  greatest  percentage  in- 
crease in  acreage  ocor.-red  di:^ing  the  war,  a  substantial  decrease  is  sug- 
gested, which  io  in  line  with  Lhe  recommendation  of  the  State  Prod'ict.. 'in  Ad- 
justment Committee  „     Rj.ce  acreage  in  Arkansas  is  considered  to  be  nuch 
larger  than,  would  be  planted  if  sound  farm  management  practices  were  followed, 
particularly  in  the  older  pi'oducing  area.     The  high  rate  of  production  has 
been  accompanied  by  increasing  irrigation  costs  as  the  water  table  has 
dropped  in  the  older  areas.     Continued  neglect  of  good  farm  management 
practices  will  result  in  lower  yields  and  still  further  increases  in  costs 
which  may  affect  adversely  the  longer-term  production  possibilities  in  the 
Arkansas  area.     The  committee's  suggested  acreage  at  300,000  for  Arkansas  is 
27,000  acres  under  the  I9I4-6  acreage.     The  suggested  l^Ul  acreage  of  1^520,000 
acres  is  about  28,000  acres  less  than  the  record  acreage  of  I9I46,  but  is 
approximately  14.00,000  acres,   or  about  36  percent  greater  than  the  average 
acreage  during  the  1937-14-1  period.     The  1914-7  acreage,  with  average  yield 
expectancy  based  on  the  1935-l|l4-  10-year  average,  would  result  in  the  pro- 
duction of  about  73,000,000  bushels  or  the  equivalent  of  about  22,000,000 
bags  of  milled  rice.     However,   due  to  the  increased  acreage  in  recent  years, 
with  resulting  decreases  in  yield,   it  is  doubtful  that  the  10-year  average 
yield  will  be  realized,  and  the  committee  believes  that  a  yield  of  less  than 
70,000,000  bushels  is  probable. 

Recommended  Goal;     In  viev/  of  the  considerations  with  reference  to  require- 
ments and  production  capacity,  it  is  believed  that  provision  should  be  made 
for  a  goal  for  the  I9I4.7  harvest  of  1,520,000  acres  of  rice.     Suggested  state 
goals  are  shown  in  the  attached  table. 

Labor,  Production  Supplies,  and  Market  Facilities;     It  is  expected  that  labor 
and  production  supplies  will  be  fully  adequate  to  meet  the  I9I4-7  go^-l,  since 
acreages  approximating  those  recommended  for  191+7  were  produced  during  the 
war  period  when  labor  and  production  supplies  were  less  plentiful  than  they 
will  be  during  I9I4-7.     Marketing  facilities  should  be  adequate  to  handle  the 
crop  from  1,520,000  acres,  since  the  productioh  will  not  greatly  exceed  that 
of  recent  years.    Milling  capacity  is  more  than  adequate  to  handle  pj^oduction 
from  the  191+7  goal,  since  even  during  the  war  years  ^st  mills  did  not  operate 
throughout  the  entire  year. 
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Proposed  Support  Prices;    It  is  recommended  that  non-recourse  loans  at  90 
percent  of  the  parity  price  as  of  August  1,  1947 ^  be  m.ade  available  to 
farmers  and  cooperative  associations  on  rough  rice  produced  in  194-7  and 
stored  on  farms  or  in  warehouses;  the  specific  schedule  of  loan' rates,  v/ith 
differentials  for  location,  variety,  grade,  and  milling  quality,  to  be  an- 
nounced at  a  later  datei 

RICE:    Suggested  State  Goals  for  1947 


:  Suggested  1947  Goal 

:  Acreage 

(Planted)  : 

%  Acreage 

Goal  is  of: 

State 

:  Production 

:  Acreage 

:  1946 

:  1937-41  : 

1946 

:  1937-41 

:  (Bushels) 

:  (Planted) 

:  Indicated 

:  Average  : 

Indicated 

:  Average 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Percent 

Percent 

Ark, 

15,030 

300 

327 

191 

92 

157 

La, 

22,636 

570 

567 

507 

101 

■  112 

Tex. 

19,120 

400 

400 

287 

100 

139 

Calif. 

16,550 

250 

254 

133 

98 

188 

U.  S. 

73,336 

1,520 

1,548 

1,118 

98 

136 
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■  '-  ;       -   - .  '  DRY  ■EDiELE-m:j?IS.      i  ■ 

Requirements  and  Market  Outlook;    Requirements  for  dry  edible  beans  ifi 
194  7-48,  mcludjnji,.  an- allowance  for  .  seed  for  planting  in  1948  have  been 
estimated  at  about  24  million  bags  (100  pounds  each,_  cleaned  basis). 
By  claimants  and  by  use,  these  requirements  have  been  stated  as  follows; 

iqo-lb.  Bags 


,  U.  So  civilian  ■'con^sumpt ion---" -"^"'r---^  12,800,000" 

U.,  S.  military  and  war  services--  .  390  ,  000 

export  and  shipments----^--—--- —  .  9,200,000 

Seed  (1948  plant  in£j----^--^---------- '  1,500,000 

Total  —  —  —  ———  —  —  —  —  ——  ————  23,890,000 


The  12.8  million  bags  indicated  for  civilians  is  believed  to  represent  the 
amount  civilians  would  consume  in  the  year j  it  does  not  allow  for  re- 
plenishment of  stocks  in  distribution  channels  which  may  require  an  ad- 
ditional 3  to  5  million  bags  since  stocks  will  probably  not  be  replaced 
to"  any  appreciable  extent  from  the  1946  crop. 

It  is  expected  that  the  production  from  the  projected  goal  acreage  of 
2.2  million  acres  will  all  be  utilized  by  U.  S.  civilians  and  U.  S. 
territories,  principally  I'uerto  -i^ico.    All  indications  are  that  any 
production  over  and  above  that  contemplated  in  the  goal  "would  find  a 
ready  foreign  market. 

Production  Adjustments;     The  production  adjustment  estimates  of  States 
agi_.regate  1,872,000  acres.     These  estimates  were  prepared  prior  to  the 
recent  increases  in  maximum  prices  on  1946-crop  dry  edible  beans.  In 
view  of  this  and  the  need  for  all  production  that  appears  feasible  the 
Committee  recommended  goals  are  generally  higher  than  the  State  estimates. 


Recomimended  Goals;     The  Committee  recommends  a  1947  national  goal  of  2.2 
m.illion  acres  of  dry  beans.     This  is  considered  the  highest  feasible  goal. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  acreage  will  produce  about  17.7  million  bags 
uncloaned  beans,  or  about  16,3  million  bags  of  cleaned  beans.     The  sug- 
gested State  goals  for  1947  are  shown  below.     Because  of  the  very  short 
supply  situation.  State  committees  should  be  encouraged  to  revise  the 
goals  upward  if  they  believe  higher  acreages  may  be  obtained  in  view 
of  the  now  price  relationships  prevailing  since  the  re-ioval  of  beans 
from  price  control. 

Labor  and  Production  Supplies  and  iviarketing  Facilities:     Labor  and  pro- 
duction supplies  and  marketing  facilities  are  adequate  to  take  care  of 
the  proposed  goal  acreage. 

Support  -l^rices:     In  order  that  producers  will  be  assured  of  a  reasonable 
price  for  1947-crop  dry  edible  beans,   it  is  recommended  that  the  1946 
crop  support  prices  be  established  for  the  1947  crop,  but  in  no  event 
shall   a;ipport  prices  be  less  than  90  percent  of  parity  as  of  September 
1,  1947.     Prices  will  be  supported  by  purchases  of  cleaned  beans  from 
dealers  who  have  reflected  support  prices  to  grov/erc  and  by  loans  on 
thresher-run  beans  to  growers  in  areas  -vvhere  thoy  are  unable  to  market 
their  beans  at  the  equivalent  of  the   support  prices. 
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Recommendations  for  Goal  AchieYomont :     The  Committee  rocommonds  an'  in- 
tensive educational  program  by  t'ac  field  staff  to  obtain'  the  goal  acre- 
age including,  attention  to  cultural  practices'  particularly  the  greater 
use  of  fertilizer  in  areas  v/her<?  practical.     The  prices  received  for 
the  1946  crop  together  with  the  assured  market  for  the  1947  crop  should 
assist  the  field  staff  in  obtaining  the  goal  acreage. 

DRY  EDIBLE  BEAlvlS:     Suggested  State  Goals  for  1947 

:   Suggested  1947  Goal   ;Acreage  (Planted)      Acreage   Goal    is  of 
State  : Production  :  Acreage   :     1946       :1937-41 :     1946       :1937-41  ^ 

:  (Uncleaned)  :  (PlantedT":  Indicated  :  Average  :  Indicated  :  Average 
Thousand  Bags  Thousands  Thousands  Thousands    PerC'^rit  Percent 


Maine 

61 

7 

.  5 

9 

140 

78 

Vermont 

6 

1 

X 

2 

100 

50 

New  York 

1 , 1  70 

150 

114 

157 

132 

96 

Michigan 

4,824 

625 

570 

571 

110 

109 

Linriesota 

15 

3 

3 

3  ■ 

100 

100 

Ijebraska 

805 

70 

65 

24 

108 

292 

Viii  scon  sin 

11 

2 

1 

3 

200 

67 

Texas 

7 

4 

2 

200 

Arizona 

79 

18 

15 

14 

120 

129 

California 

,  4,710 

377 

.  287 

371 

131 

102 

Colorado 

1,649 

400  . 

^  276 

378 

145 

106 

■'-daho 

2,137 

150 

122 

116 

123' 

129 

Kansas 

1 

Montana 

349 

30 

24 

19 

125 

158 

Noiv  koxi'c'O 

795 

270 

169 

258 

160 

113 

North  Dakota 

5 

1 

1 

100 

Oregon 

8 

1 

1 

2 

100 

50 

Utah                  ' * 

49 

■  7 

6 

6 

117 

117 

Wa shingt on 

-42 

4 

4 

3 

100 

133 

Y/yoming 

■  ■■  ,  ■  953  ■  ' 

80 

80 

60 

100 

133 

United  States 

17,675 

2,200 

1,746 

1,977 

126 

■  111 
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DRY  EDIBLE  PEAS 


Requirements  and  Market  Outlook;     Dry  smooth  peas  and  dry  v;rinkled  peas  are 
considered  separately  in  this  report  because  the  principal  uses  differ.  The 
smooth  classes  are  used  for  human  food  in  dry  form.     The  wrinkled  types  are 
used  for  food  in  green  form  either  fresh,  canned  or  frozen  and  in  dry  form 
for  seed.    About  one  million  bags  of  wrinkled  pea  seed  will  be  needed  for 
planting  garden  peas  and  canning  pea  acreages  in  1948, 

Smooth  Peass     During  the  war  smooth  pea  production  was  expanded  very  sub- 
stantially principally  in  ITashington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho,     The  large  stockpile 
accumulated  during  the  vjar  period  has  been  utilized  so  that  July  1  stocks 
were ■ at- normal  levels,    A  large  1946  crop  of  about  six  million  bags  will  be 
available  soon  Y\rhich  is  expected  to  be  fully  disposed  of  by  July  1,  1947, 
No  increase  in  carry-over  as  of  that  date  is  desirable. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  normal  domestic  consumption  of  smooth  peas  is  ap- 
proximately one  million  bags,  production  at  continued  high  levels  is  clearly 
inadvisable  unless  export  outlets  can  be  maintained,  '  YJhile  reqviirements  for 
the  1946  crop  considerably  exceed  the  supply  it  is  believed  that  the  demand 
will  be  substantially  less  for  the  1947  crop.     The  committee  evaluated  re- 
quirements and  supplies  for  1947-48  year  as  shown  below.     In  making  such 
evaluation  the  comiaittee  discounted  the  substantially  larger  stated  foreign 
requirements  in  view  of  the  following  data;     (1)     UMRRA  has  discontinued 
taking  supplies  of  peas  from  the  United  States,     (2)     Crop  prospects  in 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  area  have  materially  improved  recently.  (3) 
Tendency  of  present  large  takers  to  revert  to  prewar  sources  insofar  as 
possible  together  with  present  and  prospectiv^e  substantial  exportable  sur- 
pluses of  beans  and  peas  in  some  areas  notably  the  Netherlands,  Brazil, 
Danube  Basin,  and  North  Africa,     (4)     Increased  emphasis  being  placed  on 
cereals  by  importing  countries,     (5)     Uncertainty  of  financial  ability  of 
importing  countries  to  take  desired  im.ports. 

Requirements  for  Smooth  Peas 

Stated  by  Evaluation  by 

Claimant  Comm-ittee 

Thous.  100-lb.  Bags 

(Cleaned  Basis) 

U.  S.  Civilians                                  1,000  1,000 

Seed                                                     1,000  1,000 

U,  S,  Military  and  War  Services            25  25 

Territories                  •-  -     •                    45            ■  ...  45 

Exports                                                  4,148  '      2,300  l/ 

TOTAL                                              6,218  4,370 

l/  Principal  claimants  are  Army  for  civilian  feeding.  United  Kingdom  (ci- 
"~    vilian  and  Army)  and  Italy,     More  than  half  of  total  exports  will 
probably  go  to  the  Army  for  civilian  feeding. 


In  addition  to  the  probable  substantial  shrinkage  in  foreign  requirements 
for  peas  other  factors  indicate  the  desirability  of  a  goal  substantially 
lower  than  the  588,000  acre  goal  for  1946,     Much  of  the  acreage  planted 
to  peas  has  been  in  that  crop  for  several  consecutive  years  which  is  not 
conducive  to  proper  land  utilization.     This  acreage  is  very  definitely  in 
need  of  summer  fallowing  in  order  to  facilitate  the  eradication  of  weeds. 
It  is  the  concensus  of  the  committee  that  a  reduction  of  acreage  toward  a 
peacetim.e  pattern  is  very  definitely  desirable  for  1947, 

Wrinkled  Peas:    Approximately  one  million  bags  of  wrinkled  peas  will  be  re- 
quired  for  1948  plantings  of  processing  and  garden  peas.     This  seed  can  be 
produced  on  about  90,000  acres  most  of  which  will  be  under  commercial 
growers'   contracts,     Grov^rers  should  secure  such  contracts  before  planting 
acreages  to  wrinkled  peas  for  seed  purposes.. 
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Recommended  Goals  3;.    A  goal  of  ^390.^000  acres  of  smooth  peas  and  90,000 
;acres  of  ivrinkied  peas  is  suggested*     The  1937-41  average  planted  '  • 
acreage  is  280^000  and  the  1946  planted  acreage  is  512,000^     This  acre- 
age v;ill  produce  4,375,000  bags  .of  smooth  peas   (cleaned , basis)  assuming 
the  1941-45  U.  S.  average' yield  per  seeded  acre  of  about  11  ba.gG 
(cleaned)..     It  is  believed. that  this  acreage  can  be  pl.'xntod  within  _/ 
'established  rotations  and  that  it  represents  a  good  balance  in  use  of 
land  and  a' minirn.ur.i  of  other,  crop  displacement.     Labor,,  machinery,  and 
'marketing  facilities  are  adequate  to  handle  the  proposed  crop. 

Suggested  goals  by  States  are  set  forth  on  the  table  .below.     These .are 
confined  to  the  six  principal  producing  States,     Some  acreages . will 
undoubtedly  be  planted  in  other  States  but  expansion  of  such  .planting s  .. 
should  not  be  encouraged*  ,  *   ■  _     .  . 

DRY  EDIBLE  PMS;     Approved  State  Goals  for  1947 
(Revised  to  incorpora'Ce  approved  goals) 

i  ~~  '      :Acrcage  (Planted j-:^  Acreage)  Goa:  . 

'■'  ;■  ^,       Approved  194?  Goal        ;       (All  peas)         ;( All  Peas )  is"  o} 

:         ^  :  Smooth  •  •     :       •  :  '  -. 

State  ;         ^^^ooth  Peas     ,  ^   -^g^g     ^     1937-    ..   1946,..  1937^ 


jProduc-:  Acraa._:e  jllrinkled:   Indi- ,  ;     1941     .      Indi-'j  1941 
:     tion  :(plan1ied)j  Total     •   cated  •  Average  j   cated; Averag-: 


-Bags- 

■  -Thousands- 

■  -Thousands  - :  .' 

..  '  -Porcent- 

Michigan 

0  ■ 

7 

Wis  cons  in 

•      1  : 

.  :  7 

Worth  Dakota 

.  ^ 

:  ,  ,  ■■    .10  , 

10 

10 

100 

Montana ■ 

..  .  5Z 

,..    ■      '.'5  . 

28 

•27  . 

■21  . 

104.  . 

133 

Idaho 

1,233 

'117' 

■  153 

163  • 

62 

94 

247 

Wyom.ing 

2 

Colorado 

■  155, 

,  ■    '  '30 

30 

34 

■  44 

68 

68 

Vfeshington 

2,612 

210 

,235 

248 

.  ■.  135 

:  95 

174 

Oregon 

106 

3 

22 

27 

4 

81 

.  550 

tJnited  States 

4,24^1 

380 

478 

512 

1/280 

'93 

171 

1/  Average  of 

five-year  totals. 

Price  Recommendation: 

Support  pr 

ices  for 

the  1947 

crop  of 

si-!iooth  p 

eas 

should  be  set 

at  the 

minimum  pres 

oribed  by 

law  Y/hich  is  90 

percent 

of 

the  comparable 

price 

as  of  July  1 

,.  1947^ 

On  the  ba 

sis  of 

the  compa 

rable 

price  as  of  July  15,  1946  such  a  support  would,  reflect  an  ai'-erage  of 
•,p3,80  per  100  pounds  of  peas   ( thresher— run)  v/hioh  after  normal  clermin^ 
would  grade  U.  S*  No.   1,     This  price  should  insure  that  the  "goal  acre- 
age will  be  planted.     The  support  prices  should  be  assured  to  growers 
by  means  of  price-supporting- agreements  entered  Into  with  pea  dealers 
similiar  to' those  which  have  been  in  effect  for  recent  crops.. 
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FEED  GRAINS 


Summary;     The  recommended  194-7  a'creage  goal  for.  the  prijiclpal  feed  grains  - 
corn,  oats,  barley,  and  sorghums  for  grain  -  totals  15870  million  "Acres .""  That 
acreage  would  be  about  1  million  acres 'more  than  was  planted  %o  those  crops  in 
1946,  and  about  6.8  million  acres  more  than  the  prewar. 1937-41  average.  The 
increase  recommended  for  1947,  compared  with  I946,  is  in,  barley  and  sorghums  'c 
for  grain.     The  recommended  goal  'of  I580O  million  acres  for  1947  would,  under 
average  conditions,  produce  enough  feed  grain  to  meet  anticipated  requirements, 
including  exports,  during  the  1947-48  feeding  season.     The  total  feed  grain 
carry-over  at  the  end  of  the  1947-48  season  would  be  at  a  fairly  high  level 
although  somewhat  below  the  1937-41  average.     The  recommended  total  acreage 
goal  for  1947  is  96.3  percent  of  the  comparable  1946  goal,  and  98.$  percent  of 
the  acreage  suggested  for  1947  by  the  State  Production  Adjustment  Committees. 
The  recomm.ended  goal  for  1947  for  corn  is  92.25  million  acres,  for  oats  44«67 
million  acres,  for  barley  13«6  million  acres,  and  for  sorghums  other  than  for 
sirup  16  million  acres  ol  which  7.5  million  acres  should  be  for  harvest  as 
grain.  ,   ;. 

Requirements ;    Feed  grains  produced  in  1947  will  be  \itilized  largely  in  the 
crop.  year,. 19.47r48^    Therefore,  in  determining  the  feed  grains  acreage  required 
to  meet  the  estimated  requirements  of  1947-48,  i't  v/as  necessary  to  "consider 
the , number,  and  production  of  livestock  in' I948.     The  level  of  total  livestock 
production  as-sumed  for  -1948  was  about  the  same  as  that  anticipated  for  the 
calendar  year  1947.  ;  : 

The , estimated  feed  grain  requirements  for  livestock  feed  in  1947-48  account  for 
about  102  million  tons  out  of  the  total  estimated '-requirements' for"  all  purposes 
of  116.5  million  tons.     Tne  total  carry-over  of  corn,  'oats,  and  barley  on  farms 
and  at  terminal  markets  at  the  end  of  the  1947-46  crop  year  would  be  17.1 
million  tons,  compared  v/ith  an  estimated  19.-4  m.illion  at  the  end  of  1946-47, 
and  with  10. 3  million  at  tlie  end  cf  1945-46. 

A  total  production  of  115*3  million  tons  of  feed  grains  would  be  needed  in  1947 
to  meet  all  estimated  requirements  in  1947-48  and  to  provide  for  the  desired 
"stocks  at  the  end  of  the  year.     This  production  would  be  com.prised  of  approxi- 
mately 3  billion  bushels  of  corn,  1,311  million  bushels  of  oats, •276  million 
bushels  of  barley,  and  123  million-  bushels  of  sorghum  gy^s^ln.     It  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  estimated  feed  requirements  for  any  single  grain  are. only 
approximate  because  one  may  be  substituted  f or 'anbther. ' 

In  estimating  feed  requirements  for  the  individual  grains,  "the  committee  has 
taken  into  consideration  the  recomjnendations  of  the  States  and -other  factors 
affecting  good  farming  practice"^  bo'th' from  the"''pbint' of '  view  of  individual  farm 
operations  and  national  agricultural  objectives.    Estimated  feed  requirements 
are  based  on  the  assumed  production  of  I66.5  million  production  units  of  live- 
stock and  livestock  products  in  the  period  Oct.  1,  1947  '-  Sept.'  30,  1948, 
assuming  a  rate  of  feeding  equal  to  1,500  pounds  of  concentrates  per  livestock 
unit.    The  assumed  total  livestock  production  in  1947~'^8  would  be  about  the 
same  as  expected  in  1946-47,  and  would  compare  with  an  estimated  172  million 
units  in  1945-46. 

It  was  assumed  that  all  types  of  livestock  production  would  be  larger  in  1947-48 
than  in  the, prewar  period  with  the  exception  of  sheep  and  lambs.  Largest 
increases  would  be  for  broilers,  eggs,  turkeys  and  beef  production.  Although 
total  livestock  production  in  1947-48  was  assumed  to  te  3-8  percent  less  than 
in  the.  year  just  ended,  increased  production  v.'as  assumed  for  grain  fattened 
cattle.     The  significant  reductions  assumed  are  for  total  poultry,  and  in 
numbers  of  horses  or  mules,    a  larger  number  of  hogs   was   assumed  to  be  fed  in 
1947-48  than  in  I945-46,  but  at  somewhat  lighter  vv^eights. 

The  assumed  rate  of  feeding  of  I5OO  pounds  total  concentrates  per  animal  unit 
for  1947-48  is  close  to  the  average  rate  for  the  3  years  1942-44.,  and  compares 
with  the  record  of  I586  pounds  estimated  for  1945-46,  and  v/ith  1375  pounds  in 
the  prewar  years,  1937-41.     A  continuation  of  all  the  forces  which  have  result- 
ed in  very  liberal  feeding  rates  in  the  past  year  or  tiTO  is  not  expected,  but 
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it  is  unlikely  that  feeders  viill  return  to  prewar  rates  during  19-47-/k8. 

Requirements  for  feed  grains  for  non-feed  purposes  are  expecte'd  to  be  larger  i 
1947-/^3  than  in  any  recent  year.     This  is  based  upon  an  assumption  of  contin- 
uing high  rates  of  industrial  activity  in  1947-48.     Though  not  included  as  a 
firm  requirement,  export  requirements  for  livestock  feeding  purposes,  prin- 
cipally in  Europe,  may  be  rather  large. 

Primarily  because  of  unusually  high  crop  yields  in  1946  for  both  corn  and  oats 
supplies  of  feed  grains  will  be  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements  and  experts 
Carry-over  stocks  of  corn,  oats,  and  barley  on  farms  and  at  terminal  markets 
at  the  end  of  1946-47  are  expected  to  total  about  19*4  million  tons,  which 
would  be  larger  than  in  any  vfar  year.    If  stocks  at  interior  mills,  elevators, 
and  warehouses  are  added,  the  tctal  carry-over  may  total  about  20.2  m.illion 
tons.     Requirements  estimates  for  1947-48  assume  the  m.aintenance  in  all  stock 
positions  of  a  450  million  bushel  stock  of  corn,  a  reduction  in  o: t  stocks 
during  the  year  to  250-275  million  bushels,  and  a  replenishment  of  barley 
stocks  to  about  75  million  bushels. 

Adjustments  in  production;     Suggested  adjustments  in  1947  feed  grain  productio; 
prepared  during  July  and  August  1946  by  the  State  Production  Adjustment  Com-  . 
mittees,  called  for  3«3  million  more  acres  of  the  four'  principal  grains  than  ' 
were  produced  in  1946.     Tne  State  committees  suggested  a  national  acreage  of 
corn  and  of  oats  little  larger  than  the  1946  acreage.     Greater  increases  in  th- 
acreage  of  barley  and  in  the  acreage  of  sorghums  harvested  for  gi-ain  were  also 
suggested. - 

Since  1940,  the  soils  of  the  Corn  Belt  have  been  cropped  iiea^/ily  in  the  growin, 
of  large  acreages  of  feed  grains  and  soybeans,     ihe  cultivated  crops  of  corn 
and  soybeans  have  been  grovm  on  a  much  higher  .proportion  of  t'lvi  'luno  than  in 
immediate  prewar  years.     Farmers  recognize  this  and  believe  it  is  time  to 
begin  easing  up  on  the  heavy  removal  of  plant  food  elements  and  checking 
accelerated  erosion  losses.     State  committet:,-s  of  many  of  the  North  Central 
States  tock  this  view  in  suggesting  somewhat  smaller  acreages  of  corn  for  1947 
than  were  planted  in  1946. 

Outside  of  the  North  Central  States  farmers  generally  want  to  grow  l^^rger 
acreages  of  feed  grains  in  1947  than  during  1946.     In  seme  of  rhe  more  extreme 
feed  deficit  areas  farmers  are  interested  in  being      little  less  dependent 
upon  shipped— in  concentrates.     Interest  in  the  Northeast  is  d  bit  more  in  the 
direction  of  expanded  corn  production  than  oats  production,  but  in  the  Souther: 
and  Western  States  increases  in  all  feed  grains  were  suggested.  • 

Suggested  Goals;     In  establishing  goals  for  individual  feed  grains,  the  work 
of  the  production  goals  committee  was  carried  out  within  the  framework  of  the 
requirements  set  up  for  them.     These  already  hav.j  been  summarized.     Ihe  major 
consideration  was  the  total  estimated  requirements  of  115^3  million  tons  for 
the  1947—48  crop  year.     This  has  been  translated  into  acreages  necessary  to 
give  that  production  while  at  the  same  time  provifie  £s  g(  od  a  balance  in  farm 
production  as  possible  considering  the  acreages  of  different  crops  neeaed. 

.Corn;    The  suggested  goal  acreage  for  corn  in  1947  is  a  planting  of  92^  millioi 
acres.     This  acreage  would  produce  approximately  3  billion  bushels  at.  a  yield 
of  32.6  bushels  per  planted  acre.     This  estimated  yield  assum-  s  averagf  growin; 
■conditions  and  takes  into  consideration  performance  during  recent  y^ars,  the 
continued  adoption  of  hi^er  vdelding  hjhrLd  varieties  of  ccm,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  corn  acreage  that  is  recommended.     The  average  yield  during  1937-41 
was  28.1  bushels,,  in  1945  it  was  32.5,  and  for  I946  it  is  indicated  at  36.3 
bushels.     The  suggested  goal  acreage  is  only  "slightly  larger  than  the  average 
1937-41  acreage  and  sli^tly  less  than  the  acreage  planted  in  I946  and  the  194' 
acreage  suggested  by  the  State  Production  Adjustment  'Comimittees . 

Production  of  3  billion  bushels  of  corn  in  1947  v/ould  compare  v^lth  3,372  millic 
bushels  in  I946,  3,018  million  bushels  in  1945,  and  2, 582" mdllion  bushels  in 
the  prewar  years  1937-^1.     Such  production  would  meet  anticipated  requirements 
and  would  allow  for  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  1947-48  crcD  year  of  apnroxir.'.tel- 
500  million  bushels. 
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Oats;    A  national  acreage  goal  for  oats  of  44.. 7  raillion  acres  is  suggested. 
The  planting  of  this  acreage  would  produce  1,311  million  bushels  of  oats,  if  ' 
a  yield  of  29.4-  bushels  per  planted  acre  were  obtained.     This  estimated  yield 
compares  with  32. 4.'  bushels  in  194-6;,:  34-»2  bushels  in  1945,  ^^nd  an  average  of 
28.5  bushels  during  the  1937-41  period.    Reflected  in  this  >T.eid  are  average 
growing  conditions,  higher  production  from  "improved  varieties  the  use  of  -  which 
is  increasing,  and  the  distribution  of  the  national  acreage  goal  among  the 
States.     Tne  suggested  national  goal  is  113  percent  of:  the  average  acreage 
planted  during  1937-41,  95  percent  of  the  acreage  planted  in  1946  and  of  the 
•  1947  acreage  suggested  by  the  State  ■committees.    Production  of  1, .311  million 

■  bushels  would  compa-re  with  an  average  crop  of  1,130  million  bushels  during 
1937-41,  a  record  of  1,548  million  bushels- in  1945,  and  an  indicated  crop  of 
1,520  million  bushels  in  *1946. 

Garry-over  si^ocks  of  old— crop  oats  on  hand  July  1,  1947,  are  expected  to  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  350  million  bushels;     It  is  thought  desirable  that  this 
be  reduced  to  a  lower  level  by-July  -1,  1948.     The  recommended  national 
acreage  goal  for  oats  in  1947  recognizes  this  desirability. 

Recommended  State  acreage  goals  for  oats  differ  some  from  the  1947  acreages 
suggested  by  the  State  Production'  Adiustmerit  Committees.     Goal  acreages  some- 
what smaller  than  acreages  suggested  by  State  committees  in  seme  of  the  Corn 
Belt  States,  in  1/Visconsin,  Minnesota,  and  the  Dakotas  are  desirable'  to  m.ake 
less,  likely  the  building  up'  of  too  large  stocks  of  oats  In  the  Midwest.  It 
is,  considered  desirable  that  barley  acreage  be  expanded  iri  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  the  Dakctas  to  levels  above  those  suggested  by  the  State  com- 
mittees.    Therefore,  the  reductions  in  acreage  of  oats  do  not  mean  much,  if  . 
any,  decrease  in  the  total  acreage  used  for  small  grains  in  these  important 
barley-producing  States.    Suggested  acreage  goals  for  'State-s  of  the.  Southern  ' 
region  will  pennit  heavy  expansion  of  o'-.ts,  althoii-gh  not  to  the  same  extent  ' 
suggested  by  the  State  com^mittees'.  -    :      '  - 

Barley:     The  suggested  1947  acreage  goal  for  barley  is  13.6  million  acres. 
1/ifith  a'  yield  of  20.4  bushels^^  per  planted '  acre, ' 'produc  tion  from  a  planting 
of  this  size  would  total  278  million  bushels,    a  barley  crop  of  this  amount 
would  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  anticipated  requirements  and  would  allow 
tih  e  carry-over  stocks  to  increase  from  about  55  million  bushels  on  July  1, 
1947,  -to  76  million  bushels  on  July  1,  1948'.  '   -  ' 

A  yield  of  20.4  bushels  assumes  average  growing  conditions  in  1947'  and  takes 
into  account  past  performance,  the  anticipated  use- of  better  yielding 
varieties,  and  the  recomm.ended  distribution  of  the^  gcal  acreage.     It  would 
compare  y»dth  an'  indicated  22.3  bushels  in  1946,  23*1  bushels  in  1945,  and 
an  average  during  1937-41  of  19-9.  bushels.    Production  of  barley  in  1946  is 
indicated  at  256  million  bushels.     In  1945  production  was  264  million 
bushels  and  during  the  1937-41  period  it  averaged  286  million'.    "  ■ 

The  average  acreage  *df  barley  grown  during  1937-41  '''>fas  14«'3  million  acres. 
The  indicated  1946  acreage  is  11.5  million  acres.    State-  Production     ■  ■       ■  ■ 
Adjustment  Committees  suggested  that  13*2  million  acres  be- grtv.-n  in  1947- 
Nearly  all  of  the  recommended  acreage  goals  for  individual' States  are  iden-'  '- 
tical  with  the  acreages  of  barley  suggested  as  desirable  by  the  State 
committees.     Important  exceptions  are  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  -the  Dakot'aS 
for  whicli  the  goal  acreages  are  higher  "than  the  acreages  suggested  by  the 
States.     The  reason  for  thi-s  is  explained  in  the  discussion  of  goal  acreages 
for  oats, 

Sorghum  grain;    A  planted'  acreage  of  sorghums  '(except'  for  sirup)  of  16  million 
acres  in  1947  is  reconimimded.     Tliis  Y/ould  be  about  1  million  acres  under  line  ■ 
average  acreage  planted  during  193'7-41,  but  nearly  1  million  acres  more  than 
were  planted  in  1946.     The  State  Production  Adjustment  -Committees  suggest 
that  15.9  million  acres  be  planted  in  1947.  -  .     ■  - 

Of  the  recommended  16  million  acres  of  sorghums  to  be  grown  in  1947,  it  is 
recommended  that  the  goal  of  acreage  harvested  for  grain  be-.  7. -5  million 
acres.    This  acreage  is  I4I  percent  of  the  average  1937-41  acreage  harve'sted 

■  for  grain.  128  percent  of  the  indicated  1946  acreage  and  IO4  percent  of  the  ■' 
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acreage  suggested  by  the  State  committees  for  1947.    A  harvested  acreage  of  7?: 
million  acres  would  give  a  production  of  sorghum  grain  of  123  million  bushels 
with  a  yield  of  16* 4  bushels,  "per  acre.     Indicated  19^6  production  is  79  millior 
bushels.    In  194-5  sorghum  gKiin  production  stood  at  61  million  bushels  and 
during  1937-41  averaged  77  million.     The  yield  of  16:,4.  bushels  per  acre,  based 
on  the  assumption  of  average  growing  conditions,  and;  upon  perfomanct'  in  recen 
years  and  the  distribution  of  the  recom;nended  goal  acreage  would  be  higher  tha 
the  indicated  13» 5  bushels  per  harvested  acre  indicated  for  194-6  and  the 
average  of  14*4  bushels  during  1937-41'    It  would  be.-  less,  however,  than  the 
19*9  bushels  in  1944         the  18.2  bushels  in  1942.     Achievement,  .of  tiie  nationa 
1947  acreage  goals  for  sorghums  would  mean  that  a  higher  proportion  of  the 
acreage  of  sorghums  planted  would.be  harvested  for  grain  th;.n  in  1945  and  1946 
This  follows  closely  the  suggestions  of  the  State  committees.  , 

Labor^  Production  Supplies,  and  Market  Facilities;     The  farm  labor ' situation 
has  sncwn  a  definite  improvement  in  recent  months.     Tnere  has -been -less  ■ 
difficulty  in  gecuring  labor  in  the  corn  and  grain  areas  this  year  than  in  ;■■ 
recent  seasons  and  the  labor  supply  for  next  year  is  -expected -to  be  at  least 
as  good  as  in  1946.     No  serious  labor  scai'city  is  anticipated  in  most  areas*  • 

Production  of  farm  miachinery  during  1945'-46  fiscal  year  was  approximately  35/^ 
short  -of  the  estimated  requirements.     Labor  and  material  difficulties  which 
retard-ed  production  in  1945  and  1946  are  still  present.    Therefore,  it  is 
difficult  to  forecast  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  th--  rate  of  farm  machinery 
production  for  the  coming  year.     The  steel  industry  has.  assured  the  Civilian 
Production  Administration  that  the  farm  machine  industry  will  receive  sufficie; 
material  in  1947  to  produce,  up  to  the  1946  rate.     However,  no  overall  material 
allocation  plan  was  in  effect  in  late  September  1946., 

A  serious  shortage  of  repair  parts  and  another  year  of  use  added  to  i.iacViinery 
now  on  hand  will  be  a  serious  factor  in  1947.     However,  vdth  careful  use  of  tht 
machinery  now  on  hand  and  with  about  the  same  production  of  farm  machinery 
during  the  fiscal  year  1946-47  as  in  1945 'and  1946,  farmers  shruld  be  able  to 
plant  and  harvest  the  acreages  recommended.-  - 

Off-farm  storage  facilities  for  feed  grain  are  considered  to  be  nearly  adequat' 
However,  permanent  storage  on  farms  for  corn  is  not  adequate.  ,for  this  year's  . 
large  crops,  and  the  problem  will  be  aggravated  by  shortages  in  builoing 
materials.    Moreover,  tra-nsportation  facilities  probably  wTll  net  permit  free 
movement  of  feed  grain  off  farms,     vi/hether  transportation  facilities  in  1947 
will  be  sufficient  for  agricultural  needs  depends  wriether  a  sufficient  number 
of  cars  can  be  constructed  in  the  coming  year  tc  offset,  the.  pr.e.sent  shortage, 
and  whether  cars  are  distributed  equitably  to  the  areas  of  agricultural  pro-- 
duct  ion  i  ■  ' 

Proposed  Price  Support  Programs:     Under  existing  legislation  (Stabilization  Ac 
of  1942  as  amended)  it  is  mandatory  that  the  price  of  corn  be  supported  by 
nonrecourse  loans  to  producers  at  90  percent  of  the  parity  price  as  cf  October 
1,  1946.    Prices  of  other  feed  grains  are  not  required  to  be  supported  unless 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  finds  it  necessary  to  encourage  the  expansion  of 
production  of  such  agricultural  commodities.    However,  price  support  prcr-rams, 
have  been  in  effect  on  barley  and  gr^^in  sorghums  since  .-1940,  and  upon  cats 
^ince  1945. 

It  is  recommended  that  programs  comparable  to  the  -1946-  Loan  and  Purcha.-^e 
Programs  on  barley,  oats,  and- grain  sorghums  be  made  available  for  the  I947 
•CT-ops  at  rates  based  upon  the  loan  'rates  for  corn  anc  relative  feeding  values 
of  such  greans  to  corn. 
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Feed  balance,  livestC'Ck  production,  and  feed  per  unit  of  livestock,  United  ~ 
States,  year  beginning  October,  1938-45,  ^.vith  projections  for  1946  and  1947. 


Item 


Averagu: 
1937-38:1943- 
thrcugh:1944 
1941-42: 
(tons )  t^tons  ) 


'  :■?*,  ■  ■  ■■  ■  iPro jected:'Pro jected 
1944-     1945*-  :.  1946-47- V  '  1947-48 
1945    :  1946  ,  :  ;  '  ,^    ■  "    r  "  '  • 

ytons)  ;  (tons)    :    (tons)     :•  (tons)- 


Million  Million  Million  Million  Million  Million 


Supply 
Stocks,  beginning  of  crop 


year  2/ 

Production 

Total  feed  grains  pro- 

:    17.1     16.7         10.7    ■   14. 0  '      10.3  19.4 

:    72,3     84.9        89.7       84.5         94.4  84.2 
I    18.1    '18.2         18. 5       24*8    ■     24c3  21.0 
:      6.8       7.8           6.7         6.3          6.2  :  6.7 
2.2       2.9           5.1         .2.7           2.2  3.4 

;    99.4    113.8       120.0      118. 3      "127.1  115.3 

Byproduct  feeds  for  feed. 
Total  supply  of  concen-. 

4.7      15.9         11.1       10.7          5.4'  5.2 
15.4      IS. 8         19.3       17.4         18.6  17.8 

136.6    I05.2       iDl.l      160. 4       161. 4  157.7 

Utilization  ; 
Domestic  feed  grains -.fed. ; 
Domestic  wheat  and  rye  fed; 

Oilseed  cake  and  meal 
Animal  protein  feeds 
Other  byproduct  feeds  . . . ; 

Total  concentrates  fed  .; 

85.4    106.0       102.9      108. 4 
:      4.6   ■    9.5'         8.6       10.1          •        ■  ' 
•  ^           •               ^%  •3 
3.9        b.3           6.2  5.7 
2.9        2.6           2.6  2.4 
8.6       9.7         10.6  9.3 

105.6    3-4Q.7.      133.3      136-4       125.0  124.9 

Feed  grains  for  seed, 
human  food,  industry, 
and  export   

Total  utilization  ... 


11.7  12. 


14.9 


13.0 


17.0 


Total  utilization 

a  d.iusted  to  c  rop — year 

basis   . 


Stocks  at  end  of  crop 
year  2/  

Livestock  production, 
October  -  September  in 
terms  of  production  urits. 

(millions)  4/   

Utilization  of  all  concen-j 
trates  for  feed  per  pro-  .: 
duction  unit  (Pounds) . . . . ; 


15.7 


117.3 

153.2 

148.2 

149.4 

142.0 

140.6 

116.5 

154.  5 

•  147.1 

150.1 

20.1 

10.7 

14.0 

10,3 

19.4 

17.1 

153.9 

190.4 

178.8 

172.0 

167.0 

■   166. 5 

1,375 

1,480 

1,500 

1,586 

1,500 

1,500 

1/  Preliminary. 

2/    farm,  terminal  market^  and  Goverrjnentr-ovmed  stocks  of  corn  October  1^„.  oats 
July  1,  and  barley,  June  1;  stocks  of  sorghum  grains  not  reported.  . 

3/    Imported  grain  and  domestic  wheat  and  rye.  .  '  '■  ,   ■  "  . 

4/    An  animal  production  unit  is  equal  to  4,237  pounds  of  milk,'  314,  pounds  -of 
hogs,  live  vreight,  853  pounds  of  cattle  and  calves,  live  weight,  I85 
dozen  eggs,  70  chickens  produced,  20  turkeys  produced,  II6  broilers  pro- 
■  duced,  37  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  Jjnuary  1,  or  0.70  horse  or  mule  on 
farms  January  1. 
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CORN: 

Suggested 

i  . 

State  Goals 

f.or  1947.  .- , 

:    Suggested  1947  Goal 

J  Acreage 

(Planted) 

:    %  Acreage 

Gdal  is  .0 

State 

; Production  ; 

Acreage 

:  1946 

:,  1937-41 

t     1946  : 

1937-41 

(Bushels )  : 

(Planted  J 

J  Indicated 

:  Average 

t  Indicated  : 

■Average 

:  Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

■  '.Percent 

(Percent 

Maine 

I  680 

17  " 

17 

15 

100 

,  113 

N.  H. 

:  615 

15 

14 

15 

107 

■;  100 

Vt. 

05 

64 

70 

102 

■•'  '93 

Ma's  s » 

1  As5n 

39 

41. 

103  . 

98 

R«  I • 

!  jA-<- 

0 

9  • 

9 

•     112  . 

■  ■  100 

Conn. 

50 

48 

100 

'104 

N.  Y. 

:  /4U 

■  739 

687 

100 

:     108  - 

.  J. 

n  /in. 

"1  on 

I84 

190 

103 

.  100 

Pa. 

;  5o,4'i5 

J-,4'i5 

1,378 

1,336 

103 

107 

Ohio 

t  ,  163,000 

>,4UU 

■  3,808 

3>482 

89  ■■ 

i  98 

Ind. 

220,800 

4,600 

4,698 

4,.  203 

98 

■ .  109 

111. 

!  427,000 

:  8,,540 

'  9,135 

8,215 

93 

;   104  ■ 

Mi  eh. 

!  63,900 

-L,  /  0 

1,830 

1,580 

97 

... 

Wis . 

:  104,550 

2,314 

99 

,  110 

Minn* 

:  225,500 

5,635 

4,541 

98 

■   121  ' 

Io¥fa 

i  556,500 

"11^071 

9, .8-27  , 

•    .    95'  • 

:   107  ; 

Mo. 

i  144,000 

4,84d 

4,.261 

99 

■   113  ■ 

S.  Daki  .  97,500 

4, 140 

3,258 

94 

■  120  . 

1  \j  t!  U  X  • 

21Z  /,  20 

7,960 

7,9d2 

7,457 

100 

'  107 

Bel. .  ■ 

4,050 

*  ■■  134 

143 

101 

94  , 

Md. 

17  6A0 

i  473 

494 

104 

99 

Va. 

33,600 

■    1  one"! 

1,198 

1,381 

100 

87 

rf.  Va.< 

'  11,470 

J5  /U 

371 

437 

100 

■     -  85  : 

N.  G. 

51,526 

■  'i,ji5o 

2,  205 

2,439 

107 

■  97 

Ky. 

66,420 

0  /  An 

'.2,492 

2,652 

'  99 

93  ■ 

Tenn.  ■ 

61,000 

0'  /  /  n 
<i,44U 

2,440 

2,745 

100  . 

.    89  ; 

S.  C,  i 

■  22,400 

1,400 

1,426 

1,754 

98 

;  80 

Ga.  : 

.  39,800  . 

3,350 

3,407 

4,351 

98 

.  ■••  77 

Fla .  ! 

7,000 

/  JU 

660 

742 

106 

:    94  , 

Ala .  ; 

45,000 

jj,  UUU 

.2,936 

3^535- 

102' 

:          .  85 

Miss._  ! 

40, 610  ■ 

0  Aon 

2,572 

3,111 

■  102 

'    84  . 

Ark.,  ! 

.  35,000, 

"I  nnn 

;  l,.900 

1,799 

.  ■  2,254 

106 

•■  84-'  ■ 

La. 

.  18,600 

1  onn 
,    X, ^UU 

1,128 

1,630 

106 

74 

Okla.  ; 

^'  30,275- 

i  1,  oO 

1,676 

1,820 

104 

•  96 

Tex.  ; 

66,468 

y  onn 
,   4,  'i-UU 

4,049 

4,937 

104 

85 

N.  Daki 

* 

.  i  28,350. 

T  Qcn 

1, 206 

1,109 

■  112 

122 

Kans »  ! 

80,000' 

'   Q  Aicn 

3,117 

2,,888 

.  117 

Mont.  : 

3,750' 

0  c  n 

143 

181 

175 

■  138 

Idaho 

1,536.  " 

■3  0 

29 

48 

■  110 

67 

I'fyo . 

1,300  ■■■■ 

T  nn 

94 

183 

.  106 

55 

Colo.  ! 

!■  14,450 

'  850 

750 

1^125 

•  113 

76 

N.  Mexi 

1,950. 

151 

218 

99 

69 

Ariz.,  i 

430 

41 

41 

39 

100 

105 

Utah.,'  J 

840  ■ 

28 

27 

107    '  ■ 

111 

Nev.  ; 

•120* 

3  . 

3 : 

■  133 

•133 

Wash »- .  ; 

1,312-  • 

32 

■  26 

.  36 

'■  123 

89 

Oregon: 

1,J86  ■ 

42 

40 

66 

lOS 

b4 

Calif  : 

2,310 

70 

67 

78  • 

104  .■ 

:  90 

U.  S.: 

.3,.006,.075  ■ 

92,  .250 

22,850 

1/91,977 

-  99 

,  ^jioo  ._ 

1/    Average  of  5-ye 

ar  totals.: 
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OATS:     Suggested  State  Goals  for  19-^7 


:  Suggested 

Goal  ' 

:    Acreage  (Planted) 

%  Acreage 

Goal  is  of: 

State  i Production  : 
:   (Bueihels)  ; 

Acreage  : 
(Planted)  j 

1946       :   .1937-/a  - 
Indicated  •     Average  i 

19^6 
Indicated 

J  1937--41 
J  Average 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands '  Thousands 

Percent 

Percent 

^'^aine 

07 

Q7 

T  "1  7 

1  !  / 

T>T  u 
.  n « 

1  "5 

■1  9 

-1.':- 

1 9 

V  Xi » 

1  /  on 

70 

A7 

c^O 

dors  • 

xoo 

i;? 

19 

14 

P  T 

Q 
J 

J? 

q 

J 

wUIlIJ  • 

1/0 

1  / 

iM- 

1  / 
iM- 

1  / 
1/+ 

]\  •     .L  . 

P'l  IP/ 

c?P,7 

N.  J. 

1,222 

47 

47 

51 

Pa. 

26,950 

905 

874 

894 

/?  ?sn 

1,  «c;5u 

X,  5<cU 

1,197 

XI 1^  • 

I,  ^    Of  n") 

1  SOO 

X,  J^^U 

1    h9  i 

J.,  u<c^ 

X  ,  ^uo 

T1  1 
XXX  • 

"1  "^Q  000 

700 

^  y    1  UU 

?  A9h 

ivlXCIl  • 

^/       1  00 

j_ ,  www 

"1  7*^/ 

X,  ^  Jt). 

1 ,  99U 

I'll  IS  • 

OOf 

9   /  /  0 
<i  ,  44U 

^'^inn. 

156,150 

4,500 

5,466  ■ 

4,216 

Iowa 

192,700 

5,570 

-  5,994 

5,719 

l"o . 

<i  ,  <<:  ,^  U 

o  •  oo  1 

o  1  n0 
,  1  Jb 

o.  UaK. 

by, 4UU 

3,000 

o   c  n  y 

3, 50/i 

n   m  n 

We  or . 

D  /,  UoU 

o  Ann 

o  A^  A 

n  C>'7n 

1 ,  o  /9 

jJeJ. . 

"1  on 

D 

D 

1 

4 

Md. . 

Voo 

38 

38 

38 

Va. 

3,  o  /5 

1  /5 

T  Ac 

1d5 

131 

fi ,  V  a . 

1,44  (J 

on 
oU 

o4 

99 

N.  C. 

8,800 

420 

420 

297 

Ky. 

1,875 

125 

128 

110 

Tenn. 

/  "IOC 

4,125 

2  /5 

o  /  A 

T  oA 

13o 

C  P 

io,  5dO 

ooo 

O/CO 

Acn 

nA 

576 

Ga . 

IjJ,  -cUO 

0nn 

oUU 

700  ' 

9  /  L 

r  la . 

X  ,  UoU 

1  Pen 

Xou 

1  A/ 

"1  8 

xo 

Ala . 

A  /  on 

D,  UXJKJ 

/  oo 

/£  /  X 

xuc 

Miss  • 

14, uuu 

'^OO 

puu 

1  f^O 

xou 

ArK . 

V,  uuu 

c;no 
puu 

9ll 

T  o 

La  • 

c;  Ao^ 

1  Ao 

X  w  w 

7^^ 
<  9 

UKxa . 

IV, oUU 

~\  "1  nn 

1,  lUU 

1   1  "^A 

-L ,  IJD 

1 ,  94U 

Tex. 

3  /,  5U'J 

1  f?7'; 
1,  o  /p 

"1  Ok 

1 ,  o/C+V 

1  P^OO 

1 ,  OUL' 

N.  Dak. 

D  /,  <;Uu 

n  n  /  n 
^40 

9    "51  7 
^,  J)l  / 

1    01  A 
1,  olo 

Kans . 

34,950 

1,600 

1,574 

1,641 

Mont . 

11,  uU 

/  no 

J  1 J 

Idaho 

5,921 

191 

184 

218 

^yo. 

3;  625 

145 

157 

145 

Colo. 

6,500 

250 

236 

188 

N.  Mex. 

760 

40 

40 

39 

Ariz . 

308 

28 

26 

22 

Utah 

1,632 

48 

^  ■  52 

-  46 

Wev, 

276 

12 

12 

8 

TIash. 

7,290 

270 

.268 

266 

Oregon 

8,000 

400 

384 

446 

Calif . 

5,500 

550 

554 

434 

U.  S. 

1,311,250 

44.670 

46,879 

1/39,644 

100 
108 
104 
100 
100 
100 

99 

100 

104 

82 
92 
92 
91 
99 
82 

93 
97 
86 
98 

100 
100 
106 

95 
100 

98 
112 

127 
113 
110 
147 
127 
125 
141 
97 
101 

97 
102 
107 
104 

92 
106 
100 
108 

92 
100 
101 
104 

99 


83 
87 
87 
10? 
100 
100 
101 
92 
101 

108 
110 
102 
120 
122 
107 
97 
106 
149 
138 

150 

lao 

134' 
81 
141 
114 
202 

144 
-14Q- 

1,000 
238 
278 
l6l 
300 
71- 

■  104 

123 
98- 
98 
88 

100 

133 
103' 
127 
104 
150 
102* 
90 
127 


95 


113 


l/    Average  of  5-year  totals. 
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■  PAPT.l^lT- 

PufTr-ested 

State  Goals 

for  1947 

■  Su^r^ested  •1947  Goal  '  :■ 

Acreage  (Planted)  : 

:  %  Acrease 

Goal  xs  of: 

r I  (JU- LI U  U  XUil  «. 

A  /^"v^cso  era  • 

itwl  "dgc  ; 

!      X>'_>'~"4-!-  1 

I  194o 

:  1937-41 

. ..  • 

(Pushels)  ; 

(Planted)  :. 

Indicated 

Average  ; 

;  Indicated 

J  Average 

iiiuLio  alius 

1  riOaScinG.S 

Thousands 

Percent 

Percent 

¥  a  xns 

IIP 

4  : 

4.:  • 

4 

100  ■ 

loa    .  ■ 

Vt . 

/ 

M- 

4 

A  ■• 
D 

100  ■ 

67 

9  y  on 

T  00 

1  Pi's 

IU9. 

14'^  ' 

97 

70. 

TT  T 

i- 

/ 

0  . 

100 

117. 

ra . 

1  O'^ 
XUJ 

"1  on  . 
.L  J  / 

109  '  ■ 

98.  :.• 
;  * 

unio 

500 

20 

19  ^' 

29 

105 

69 

ina . 

960 

40 

26 

41 

154 

98 

111  • 

'^'^ 

9-L 

n  -^A 

113 

oL 

26 

J  icn» 

z  760 

1  "70 

X^o 

9oA 

123 

83  • 

T'is . 

I/O 

xxv 

1  Ji- 

■  118 

19  . 

Minn . 

9  A  nno 

W^  V 'WW 

1  000 

7A0 

/WW 

1  qA/ 

132 

51 

Iowa 

one 
^  0 

X9 

_L  W^  . 

/  91 

94  ■ 

•      4 .  . 

1  900 

'9 

Ac; 

^^9  I 

TIC 

11 9 

90  - 

S»  jJaK. 

30,600 

1^800 

1,491 

1,830  •; 

l<cl 

9o 

Nebr . 

11,200 

700 

639 

1,396 

IxU 

50 

Del. 

y  oA 

Xi+ 

X-L 

9 

12  / 

40  /  . 

0  ■  ^  1 

<C  ,  I/4.O 

'4 

no. 

9V 

101 

125 

Va. 

9  non 
<<. ,  UU  J 

f^O 

/9 

A?^ 

Do 

110 

118 

Va, 

^500 

J)  wV^ 

1  9 

X*- 

0 

1  /I  ' 

133 

IV  i    0  » 

1  009 

^9 

/  0 

X  I 

9l<: 

V->r 

Ky. 

1,800 

100 

70  . 

65  . 

143 

"icy 

154 

i  enn . 

2,080 

130 . 

105 

61 

l^c4 

213  ■ 

O.    1/  . 

9  y  n 

15 

0 

125 

Ga. 

144 

0. 
0 

Ci 
0 

1/3  --v 

100 

267 

Ala . 

r; 
/ 

Q 

88 

 . 

Miss . 

n 

314 

Ark. 

210 

15 

9 

11 

167 

136 

Okla. 

1,500 

IIP 

432 

85 

23  . 

Tex, 

4, 

312 

on  c 
2  /9 

125 

,      113  ■ 

N.  Dak  . 

^4,54^ 

0  '"/no 
,  /I"  ' 

9  y  m 

1,09"-' 

IJ 

'49 

Kans . 

lU,  »'.Uv.) 

r  9*-' 

9AfJ 

OQ9 

2,-<l 

Mont . 

opv  npr\ 
<iU,  /OU 

n  in 

1  00 

xvu 

T  OP 

4/4 

Idaho 

9,120 

285 

303 

233 

94 

T  90 

Tfyo , 

3,220 

140  .. 

129 

91 

loy 

I94 

Colo, 

I  000 

1  000 

' ■  ■  674 

625 

X4o 

1  Ao 
XDU 

N.  Mex,, 

760 

'  40  : 

35 

17 

114 

99  C 
''39 

Ariz . 

2,560 

160 

161 

69 

99 

Utah 

6,519 

159  . 

132 

100 

120 

'.         159  . 

840 

24  ■ 

24 

15  ■ 

1 00 

1  Ao 

^•^ash. 

4,050 

135 

126 

131 

107 

103  ■ . 

Oregon 

6,250 

250 

232 

219 

108 

114  . 

Calif . 

37,800 

1,800 

1,870 

1,530  ■ 

96  , 

^  118 

u.  s. 

277,632 

13,600 

11.513 

a/14,291  ■ 

118 

95   .  ' 

1/    Three-year  average . 

2/    Average  01  5-year  totals. 
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■?ORGHTVS   (except-  sirup) :     Suppes.ted  State  Goals  For  1947 


State 

:  1947 
: Suggested 
J  Goals 

:  1946 
: Indicated 

:  1937-41   :  - 
:  Average  :  ■ 

1943 

:  1944 

:  1945 

Thousand  Planted 

Acres  

■   <      •  -* 

Tnrl 

.l.U.  • 

4. 

4 

10 

1.0 

7 

o 

111. 

:  6 

6 

25 

13 

9 

■  6 

Wis. 

:  1 

— 

8 

3 

1 

1 

Minn. 

:  6 

7 ' 

41 

17 

12" 

Iowa 

:  10 

8 

90 

38 

26 

•  14- 

Mo. 

:  250 

214 

392 

9  7  A 

coo 

S.  Dak. 

:  600 

305 

1,058 

739 

606 

436 

Nebr. 

:  403 

414 

1,407 

662 

704 

505 

Va. 

!  12 

10 

4 

3 

5 

8 

F.  C. 

:  13 

12 

16 

14 

15 

13 

Ky. 

:  24 

24 

32 

26 

25 

27 

Tenn. 

:  42 

39 

46 

■41 

47 

42 

S.  C. 

!  25 

18 

17 

20 

20 

19 

Ga . 

40 

40 

41 

38 

34 

42 

Ala. 

86 

50 

33 

32  ' 

39 

'42 

Miss.  i 

54 

42 

35 

35 

51 

53 

Ark.  ! 

100 

96 

118 

108 

8-9 

97 

La.  ; 

15 

9 

12 

15 

15 

13 

Okla.  : 

1,900 

1 ,821 

1 , 958 

2,372 

.  2,210 

■  l,83p 

Tex.  ; 

7  ,430 

7,775 

6,557 

7,948 

8,303 

7,829 

N.  Dak.  : 

50 

41 

143 

95 

58 

48 

Kans.  : 

3,450 

2,991 

3,371 

3,  466 

3,844 

3,052 

A 

y: 

4 

11 

7 

5 

4 

Wyo .  : 

15 

11 

26 

13 

16 

12 

Colo.  : 

700 

584 

903 

630 

747 

687 

K.  Mex.  : 

550 

350 

520 

505 

631 

467 

Ariz.  : 

70 

73 

41 

54 

86 

66 

Calif.  : 

140 

110 

145 

128 

115 

98 

U.  S.  : 

16,000 

15,058 

1/17,071 

17,325 

17,986 

15,666 

1/    Average  of  5-year  totals. 
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SORGHTO/S 

(for  grain) 

:     Suggested  State  Goals  For  1947 

•  • 
0 

   :  Sufrges_ted 

1947  Goal  : 

Acreage 

(Harvested) 

5  %  Acreage  Goal  is  of: 

State  :Production 

;Acreafre  ; 

1946  "  : 

1937-41-  ■ 

!     •  1946 

--1937-41- 

,.:"fBiis.h-fel»:^:(^arvested) : 

Indicated  j 

Average 

(Indicated  : 

Average 

»  TVi  nn Tiri 

TVi  on  c:  QTiH 

Thousand 

Thousand 

Percent 

Percent 

111. 

!  27 

1 

1 

2 

100 

50 

Iowa 

!  21 

■  1 

'  1 

5 

100 

\         20.  . 

Mo. 

1            i  J  O  v./ 

70 

45 

68 

156 

103 

S .  Bak . 

1  on 

52 

138- 

192- 

'  72 

Nebr . 

^  R75 

125 

39  . 

244 

321 

.51  - 

IJ.  c. 

52 

2 

1 

200 

Ala. 

I  800 

60 

Ark. 

t  155 

10 

13 

12 

77 

;  83 

La. 

51 

■  3 

1 

2 

.300 

150 

Okla. 

!  9,375 

750 

599 

767 

125 

■  98 

Tex. 

75,448 

4,450 

3,662 

2,338 

122 

190 

^\  Dak. 

12 

1 

.  .1 

100 

Kans. 

-  18,600 

1,200 

1,036 

1,210 

116 

99 

Colo.  ! 

4,200 

300 

150 

158 

200 

'l90 

N.  -Mex.  i 

3,250 

250 

75 

196 

333 

i28  : 

Ariz. •  ! 

1,824  ■ 

•  57 

58, 

26 

98 

2i9 

Calif.  < 

4,680 

130 

107, 

142  ' 

12l' 

92 

U.  S.  : 

123,000 

7 , 500 

5,841 

5,308 

128 

141 
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OILCROPS 


Summary;    The  requirement  for  so^^bean  oil  in  IPjUl-iS  to  meet  unrestricted 
demand  at  sr.pport  levels  is  estimated  at  1^500  million  pounds,  equivalent 
to  166  million  bushels  of  soybeans  for  crushing  and  export,     Ot?ier  require- 
ments for  soybeans  would  bring  the  total  requirement  to  about  211  :nillion 
bushels.    Total  requirements  for  peanuts  are  estimated  at  390,000  tons, 
farmers'  stock,  with  edible  requirements  about  4.5  percent  less  than  in 
1945.  , 

Unrestricted  demand  for  all  drying  oils  in  1947-43  is  estimated  at  1,150 
million  pounds,  which  would  be  second  only  to  the  record  consum.ption  in 
1941.     Of  this  total,  approximately  61  percent  v;ould  be  linseed  oil  com- 
pared with  67  percent  linseed  oil  in  1935-39..  ..A  total  crush  of  35  million 
bushels  of  flaxseed  would  be  needed,  or  a  total  nev/  supply  of  41  million 
gross  bushels,  including  an  allowance  for  seed  and  loss.    A  dom.estic  flax- 
seed production  of  40  million  bushels  will  be  needed. 


The  suggested  goal  for  soybeans  is  211  million' bushels  from  11,300,000 
acres  harvested  for  beans.    The  suggested  goal-  for  peanuts  is  390,000  tons, 
farmers'  stock,  from  2,750,000  acref^  picked- and  threshed.    The  suggested 
goal  for  flaxseed  is  40  million  bushels  . from,  5"  j,nillion  planted  acres,. 

Production  capacity  for  oilcrops  is  in  excess  of  the  goals  suggested. 

No  serious  labor,  equipment,  or  mar.u'eting  problems  are  anticipated  in 
meeting  the  goals  suggested. 


.      .  Soj-'beans 

Requirements,  and  Supplies ; 

1.  Population,  including  m.ilitary,  143. -3  million. 

2.  National  income  about  160  billion  dollars. 

3.  Demand  for  edible  fat  at  October  1,  19/16  prices,  at  least  50 
pounds  per  capita  or  34  pounds  per  capita  excluding  butter. 
This  would  mean  a  total  domestic  deman-'"'-,  excluding  butter,  of 
at  least  4,S90  million  pounds  of  rcfi.ied  edible  oils  and  fats. 

4.  Exports  and  shipments  of  edible  f.its  and  oils  of  about  400  million 
pounds . 

5.  Non-food  uses  of  edible  oils,  inclrdin;,  refining  foots  and  loss, 
360  million  pounds, 

6.  A  mini.mum  increase  of  100  m.illion  ir  working  stocks. 

7.  Total  requirements  for  edible  .fats  and  oils,  07 eluding  butter: 

Domestic  consumption,  refined  4,390 
Exports  and  shipments  400 
Non-food  uses,  foots  and  loss  36C 
Increase,  in  working  stoci-js  100 

Total  5,750  mil.  lb. 
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8,      Prospective  supplies; 


(1)     Imported  oils  used  in  edible  products, 
1947--4B  with  comparisons 


Calendar  year 

Average 
1937-41 

«  • 

:      194A  : 

1945  : 

1947-43 
probable 

Million 
pounds 

Mllion 
pounds 

lailion 
pounds 

Jiillion 
pounds 

513 

122 

83 

300 

(2)    Domestic  production  1947-4B  with  comparisons 


:  Calendar  ; 

Crop  year 

:      year  ; 

:  1945-46      :  : 

It-em 

:  average  : 

1944-45  :  (partly      : 1946-47      : 1947-48 

:  1937-41  : 

:  estimated) : (forecast ) : 

L'lil.  lb.      Mil.  lb. 


Lard   1,964 

Edible  tallow  and 
edible  oils  ex- 
cept soybean  oil....  1,933 

Soybean  oil   419 

Total   4,316 


2 , 222 


1,344 
1,340 


Ml.  lb. 

2,150 


1,430 
1,380 


mi.  lb. 

2,050 


1,500 
1,300 


Mil.  lb. 

2,200 


l'500l/ 


5,' 


4,960 


4,850 


5,450 


Compiled  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  USDA. 
1/ 

—  Balance  required  to  provide  tota].  domestD.c  proc^jction  of  5,450  million 
pouncis,  assuming  stocks  would  be  100  million  pounds  more  at  end  of 
crop  year  than  at  the  bcgirjiing. 

9.      Requirem.ents  for  crude  soybean  oil  in  1947-4?,  on  the  basis  of 
the  above  estimates,  would  t-otal  1,500  million  pounds,  the  dif- 
ference oetvfeen  estimated  total  requirements  for  edible  fats 
and  oils  other  than  cutter  (5,750  million  pounds)  and  the  sutn 
of  probable  imports  and  production  of  edible  fats  and  oils, 
excluding  soybean  oil. 

Suggested  goal;    The  suggested  goal  is  11,300,000  acres  of  soybeans  for 
beans.    This  goal  is  about  500,000  acres  larger  than  the  highest  acreage 
achieved  to  date.     Hovvxver,  in  view  of  the  extremely  favorable  price  ratio 
of  soybeans  to  competing  crops  now  in  effect  and  anticipated  for  next 
springy  it  is  likel3-'  that  the  goals  will  be  reached. 

With  an  assumed  yield  of  18,7  bushels  pc}^  acre,  this  acreage  would  produce 
about  211  million  bushels  of  soj^beans.    Allowing  45  million  bushels  for  use 
as  seea,  feed,  full-fat  flour,  other  food  uses,  and  loss,  the  remaining  166 
million  bushels  would  produce  approximately  1,500  m.illion  pounds  of  soybean 
oil.    A  yield  of  about  9  pounds  of  soybean  oil  per  bushel  is  assumed .  This 
is  slightly  above  the  average  yield  for  the  past  few  years  when  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  crop  was  crushed  in  less  efficient  mills  than 
is  probable  in  1947-48. 

Support  price;     It  is  recommended  that  pi'ices  be  supported  at  the  sara.e 
levels  as  for  tne  1946  crop,  or  90  percent  of  the  comparable  price  on 
October  1,  1947,  if  higher. 
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;  Suggested  19/+7  Goal  • 

iiCJ-  Cd-  ^ti 

^  n^J,I  vcb  l-oU  J 

'  %  1947  Goal  is  of: 

:  : 

:  : 

:  Production 

jAcreage  : 

..  1945 

i:  1937-41 

:    1946  : 

1937-41 

:  (Bushels) 

:(Harvested): 

Indicated 

:  Average 

: Indicated: 

Average 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Percent 

Percent 

N.  Y. 

87 

6 

6 

9  ■ 

100 

67 

N.  .J. 

1^6 

10 

9 

1/  6 

111 

167 

Perm. 

480 

30 

20 

10 

150 

300 

Ohio 

/i:D,  000 

1,300 

951 

439 

"1  Opt 

137 

296 

Ind. 

26,825 

1,450 

1,290 

618 

112 

235 

Tl  1 
111  , 

79,550 

3,700 

3 ,  15a 

1,  303 

117  • 

206 

Mich, 

1,875 

125 

106 

55 

118 

227' 

Wis  c . 

775 

50  . 

28 

16 

179 

313 

?Iinn, 

8,550 

570 

584 

37 

98 

1,541 

lovia 

40,000 

2,000 

1,562 

549 

128 

364 

Mo. 

10,500 

700 

649 

101 

108 

693 

S.  Dak. 

J90 

30 

24 

2/  2 

l<j 

1  i;nn 

Nebr . 

280 

20 

14  ■ 

1/  7 

143  : 

286 

Del. 

468 

36 

36 

24  . 

100' 

■  150 

Md. 

416 

32 

31 

15 

103 

213 

Va. 

1,260 

90 

30 

42  ■  ■ 

-  112 

214 

W.  Va. 

2 'J 

2 

2 

1 

100 

200 

N.  C. 

2,750 

"  250 

200 

161 

125 

155 

Ky. 

910 

•70 

61 

24 

115 

292 

Tenn. 

OU 

80. 

.    ...  .20 

-LUU 

/  on 

/-fUU 

■  70 

10 

1  n 

10 

...        •  -kW 

100 

100 

\ja. 

  65 

10 

.  10  . 

 15 

100 

67 

Ala. 

180 

30 

20 

13 

150 

231 

Mss . 

-  1,020 

85 

64 

39 

133  . 

218 

Ark.  . 

4,030 

31.0 

231 

71 

134 

437 

La. 

438 

35 

26 

15 

135 

233' 

Okla . 

70 

10 

11 

2 

91 

500 

Texas 

16 

2 

:  3 

67 

N.  Dak. 

144 

12 

9 

133 

Kan. 

2,695 

•  245 

209 

19 

117 

1,239 

u.  s. 

211, 135 

11,300 

9,477 

4,121 

119 

■  274 

—  4-year  average . 
2/„ 

—  2-ycar  average . 
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Peanuts 


Requirements ;    For  the  crop  years  of  1943^  194''4  and  1945^  an  average  of 
675,000  tons  of  farmers  stock  peanuts  Were  cleaned  and  shelled  for  edible 
consumption.    From  the  1947  production  it  is  estimated  that  approximately 
650,000  tons  of  farmers  stock  peanuts  will  be  needed  for  cleaning  and 
shelling  at  or  above  the  support  price  level.    This  amount  is  approxi- 
mately 41"  percent  less  than  the  cleaned  and  shelled  peanuts  consumed 
from  the  1945  crop. 

The  requirement  for  feed,  seed  and  local  use  from  the  1947  crop  v/ill  be 
about  200,000  tons  compared  v;ith  the  average  of  210,000  tons  for  the 
past  five -years.    The  yield  and  quality  of  peanuts  are  largely  deter- 
mined by  TJ"eather  conditions  during  the  growing  and  harvesting  perio_d. 
However,  it  is  estimated  that  40,000  tons  (average  1943,  1944  and  1945) 
©f  damaged  farmers  stock  peanuts  will  be  marketed  and  will  be  suitable 
only  for  crushing  because  of  low  quality.    For  all  purposes,  a  total  of 
890,000  tons  of  farmers  stock  peanuts  will  be  needed  from  the  1947. 
production. 

In  addition  to  the  estimate  of  24  m.illion  pounds  of  oil  obtained,  from, 
crushing  lov^  quality  farmers  stock  peanuts,  approximately  10  million 
pounds  of  oil  v/ill  be  produced  from  low-grade  peanuts  resulting  from 
shelling  eperations , 


Production 
Farmers  Stock  Dispositi'on 

Tons  ■  , 

650,000   Shelling  and  Gleaning 

200,000   Seed,  Feed  and  Local  use 

40,000   Lovr  grades  suitable  only  for  crushing 

890,000   Total  production 


Suggested  goals:    A  national  goal  of  2, ■'750, 000  acres  picked  and  threshed 
is  recommended  for  the  1947  crop  of  peanuts.     This  suggested  goal  is 
250,000  acres  more  than  the  1946  goal  but  it  is  396,000  acres  less  than 
the  indicated  picked  and  threshed  acreage  for  the  1946  crop.    Based  on 
a  five-year  average  yield  of  650  pounds  per  acre,  this  goal  y/ill  produce 
890,000  tons  of  farmers  stock  peanuts. 

Support  price:    The  support  price  for  the  1947  crop  of  peanuts  will  .be 
90  percent  of  parity  as  of  July  15,  1947  (the  beginning  of 'the  marketing 
year).     It  is  anticipated  that  the  price  support  program,  for  1947  will 
be- operated  similar  to  the  1946  program". 
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PEANUT'S:    Suggested  State  Goals  for  1947 


"  ti-^  * 

—  

:  Suggested 

1947  Goal: 

Pi    IrT  H  TiH 

T  VlT*  P  C:  1  ■)  P^H  ■ 

%  1947  Goal  is  of: 

:  Goal 

State 

: Acreage  : 

:(Acreage 

: Production: (Picked  &: 

1946  : 

1937-41  : 

x^4b  : 

19 J  /-4l 

:  grovfn 

: (Pounds ) 

:  i  iiresneci ) : 

ii  V  tv  I  U.  ^  t:  • 

inax eaten : 

Average 

Thousands 

Thousands 

'^PV-i       1  cr  'i  v-«  c: 

1  i.  i  U  '-          '  J,  i  I  O 

Perc  ent 

Percent 

Va . 

161 

yo  -  J 

10  D.  9 

160 

•      ^  m 

292,410 

270 

2/,  1 

9-1-.  2 

lift .  U 

4,620 

6 

r: 

1 

.  lUO.U 

eye  o 
o5 .  / 

q 

19,371 

33 

-1-  / 

97.1 

194.1 

Ga. 

579,150 

891 

1,053 

624 

"1Z2  8 

1,081 

Fla. 

63,300 

100 

100 

■')'-> 

100.0 

122.0 

235 

Ala. 

. 280,478" 

418 

438 

296 

95.4 

■141.2 

613 

t  vliss . 

10,582 

22 

24 

27 

91.7  . 

81.5 

37 

Ark. 

3,810 

10 

10 

19 

100.0 

52 .6 

.  ,  40 

La. 

2,112 

/ 

D 

7 

10 

85.7 

60.6 

26 

Okla . 

74,290 

170 

248 

59  ■ 

68.6 

288.1 

215 

Tex. 

280,386 

d66 

764 

291 

87 . 2 

228.9 

753 

Other 

3,000 

3 

3 

U.  S.    1,786,679       2,750         3,146         1,818  87.4         151.3  -^3,500 
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Flaxseed 


19/^7-4-'8  Requirements ;     IJ.  S,  requirements,  for  linseed  oil  in  1947-4-8, 
v/ith  unrestricted  us§  are  estimated  at  about  700  million  pounds,  equiva- 
lent to  36.4-  million  bushels  of  flaxseed  for  crushing.    Total  drying  ril 
requirements  are  estimated  at  1150  rriillion  pounds,  second  only  to  the 
very  large  use  in  194-1,  a  year  of  hea\^  wartLme  construction,  and  whi^h 
reached  a  peak  of  1176  , million  pounds.    During  the  years  19-^4  and  1945 
we  had  in-creased  direct  military  use  but  greatl3^  restricted  civilian  use 
and,  as  a-  consequence,  the  total  utilization  of  all  drying  oils  declined 
to  about  one  billion  pounos.     The  direct  military  use  has  fallen  off 
sharply  but  building  activity,  particularly  for  the  new  housing  program, 
and  greatly  increased  civilian  industrial  production  are  expected  to-  be 
at  high  levels  in  194-7-48.     Increased  supplies  of  tung  and  o-ther  oils  will, 
however,  tend  to  limit  the  amount  of  linseed  oil  needed.    Th-e  requirement 
of  linseed  oil  is  s-et  at  approximately  61  percent  of  the  total  compared 
with  approximately  64  percent  of  the  total  for  all  drying  oils  during 
1935-39. 

Domes'tic  Utilization  of  Er^dng  Oils  1935-45  and  •  ■ 

-■   ■         Estimated  Requirements  Calendar  Year  1947 


(in  million  pounds) 


Items 

1935-39 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 

Estimated 
1947    •  ■ 

Linseed 

519 

590 

O-LiJ 

332 

783 

702 

652 

700 

Tung  1/ 

118 

67 

69 

lU 

10 

10 

21 

95 

Porilla 

20 

9 

4 

2 

2/ 

2/ 

5 

Fish  oils 

76 

SO 

111 

77 

71 

120 

137 

130 

Soybean  oil 

20 

54 

73 

55 

51 

50 

60 

100 

Castor  oil 

8 

39 

67 

82 

43 

118 

98 

100 

Oiticica  oil 

7 

15 

27 

9 

2 

11 

19 

20 

Others 

3 

/ 

M- 

2 

2 

1 

1 

TOTAL 

311 

363  1,176  1,075 

962 

1,012 

988 

1,150 

NOTE:    Total  domestic  disappearance  of  linseed,  tung,  perilla,  and  oiticica 
oils;  reported  factory  consumption  (Bureau  of  Census)  in  drying 
oil  products  and  other  Indus trj.al  lases,  excluding  soap,  for  other 
oils . 

l/Re-9Xports  were  subtracted  from  total  disappearance  to  arrive  at  domestic 
disappearance. 

2  / 

-'Less  than  500,000  pjunds. 

The  inaicated  requirement  of  about  700  million  pounds  of  linseed  oil  will 
require  36, 4^  million  bushels  of  flaxseed  for  crushing  or  a  total  of  4-1 
million  gross  bushels  including  allowance  fcr  seed  and  loss.    The  sug- 
gested goal  of  5  million  acres  Virill  produce  about  40  million  bushels  of 
flaxseed,    Yk'c  can  be  certain  of  importing  at  least  one  m.illion  bushels 
from  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Uruguay  and  any  other  quantities  imported  can 
be  used  to  build  up  or  to  restore  inventories  which  othenvise  v/ould  con- 
tinue at  extremely  low  levels . 

Support  price;     It  has  been  announced  that  the  19'^'-7  crop  will  be  supported 
at  a  price  equivalent  to  ii4.00  per  bushel,  ?tLnneapclis  basis. 
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Suggested 

19^7  goal 

Acreage 

(planted)  * 

^  Acreage 

Goal  is  of 

C  +  o  4-  ^ 

• 

{  Produc— . 

...1946 

^  :  1937-41: 

194d, 

:  j-vj 

i  tion 

:  Acreage 

;  Indicated 

' :  Average : 

Indicated 

:  Av3rage 

J (Bushels ) 

: ( Plant oc ) 

«  • 

♦  •  .... 

Thousands 

Thousands    Thousands  'Thousands 

P'-jrccjnt  . 

.  , Percent 

111. 

•  ua 

3 

2^ 

1/"  18 

150 

.  '  ,17 

mch . 

60  »9 

7 

7 

8 

100 

88 

¥isc  t 

44-2  iO 

10 

.    .    ,  5 

20(.j 

HOC 

125 

Minn . 

850.0 

1,500 

921 

1,053  : 

 ■■•-3:63  ■■ 

-  ••■•142 

Iowa 

1^§30  40 

150 

.  50. 

128 

300  , 

117 

Mo* 

5  /i0  . 

10 

5 

5 

• 

o*  Lak. 

4,235.0 

550 

393 

171 

322 

Nebr « 

16  •  2 

2 

.      .  2 

2/  2 

100  : 

100  , 

Okla , 

114  lO 

20 

■ '    ■  '  4 

'    ,  10 

500  , 

200  . 

T  exas-5c .  _ 

864*0 

'120 

".     .    ■  3^. 

3/  33 

143 

364 

Dak. 

12^710i0__ 

2,050 

918: 

564 

223 

363 

Kans . . 

l^Uo^;'  *U 

.  175 

120 

107 

Mont . 

89^»8; 

214 

7^ 

91 

,  -    289 , 

2.-^5 

xud.n  O 

,  -^6 

Mjo. 

5i2' 

2 

.     .  1 

■  200 

Ariz 

525/0 

.    -  25 

14 

3/  11 

179 

227 

Vfash, 

10i7  . 

1 

1 

6 

100 

17 

Or'eg . 

10*2 

1 

1 

4 

100 

25 

Cali'f 

2,640.0 

160 

106 

111 

151 

U4  . 

F.  ~S.  ■ 

40,-065.1  . 

5,0Q0 

2,708 

4/  2, -307 

185  >'■. 

217  ■ 

i/ 1940-41  Average       .  ■-■  -  .  - 

i/1933-41  Average 

■ -^1939-^1  Average 

— ^Average  of  5-year  totals . 
-"-Acreage  goals  previously  Innounced 
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CPTTON 

Requirements  and  market  outlook?    Tne  requirements  for  American  cotton,-  19l47- 
1x8  are  estimated,  at  approxdmately  12  million  running  oales..  ■  This  figure  is 
the  same  as  the  estimated  disappearance  (domestic  consumption  plus  exports) 
for  that  seaaon.  '  It  is  based  on  the  conclusion  that  the  estim^ited  domestic- 
carry-over  of  cotton  on  August  1,  19.U7j-.  will  be  at  a  reasonable  level  in  re- 
lation to  probable  disappearance  and  that  no  appreciable  increo.se  or  decrease 
in  the  carry-over  on  August  1,  19U8»-  seems  desirable.     It  is  based 'on  the 
following: 

(1)  That  domestic  cons-gmption  in  19)47 -ii8  will  total  around  8-t/2  million  runn- 
ing bales  as  compared  v;ith  an  estimated  con.sujnption  of  about  9*^1/2  million 
bales  in  19i;6-i;7  and  actual  consujnpticn  of  9*2  million  bales  in  l^k'^-h^. 
Domestic  mills  in  August  19-|6  were  operating        an  annual  rate  of  about  10 ,-0 
million  bales,-  and  it  is  expected  that  the  rbte  of  consumption  iAd.ll  a^^erage 
near  this  level  for  at  least  a  few  months  but  tovvard  the  end  of  the  season 
probably  will  be  somewhat  lower ^    It  appears  that  there  are  still  important 
unfilled  requirements  for  cotton  goods  to  supplir  current  domestic  and  foreign 
needs  and  to  further  replenish  stocks  of  textiles  in  cha.nnels  of  distribution. 
The  limited  available  data  indict. te hcvrever^  that  stocks  of  cotton  and  other 
textiles  have  increased  quite  materially  since  TJ-Day,  during  which  time  large 
numbers  of  spindles  and  looms  have  been  converted  from  military  to  civilian 
goods.     In  June,  the  last  .month.f  or  which  data  s  re  available,  department  store 
sales  of  piece  goods,  VvTomens  *  apparel  and  accessories,  and  mens*  and  boys*  wear 
.were  from  99"  to  120  percent  higher  than  19ul .     This  compares  vn.th  an  estimated 
increase  of  some  60  percent  in  the  level  of  disposable  iiicome  of  ccnsvuners 

for  the  second  quarter  of  I9U6  corrpared  with  19^1.     The  high  rate  of  the  dollar 
vol-.jme  of  sales  of  textiles  in  relation  to  disposable  income-  (compared  with 
19^4-1)  prevailing  in  the  second  quarter  of  this  year,  together  with  recent 
sharp  increese»-  in  textile- prices,,  particularly  cotton  textiles,  and  the 
prospects  for  a  substantial  shifting  in  ccnsijtmers'  expenditures  from  textiles 
to  durables  (such  as  autom.cbiles,  household  appliances,  and  home  construction) 
■as  the  latter  become  available  in  greater  quantities,  have  important  bearings' 
on  the  probable  domestic  consumption  in  the  months  ahead.     It  seems  quite 
probable  that  within  the  next  6  or  10  months  these  factors  may  eliminate  the 
gap  novir  existing  between  the  supply  of  and  the  demand  for  textiles ♦    After  this 
occurs  and  inventories  have  been  built  up,,  it  is  rossonable  to  expect  thet, 
with  no  change  in  the  level  of  industrial  activity  and  consum.sr  purchasing 
power,  a  decline  in  cotton  ccnsixmption  would  occur  as  current  textile  produc- 
tion would  then  no  longer  need  to  exc^-ed  the  purchases  being  made  to  replace 
items  worn  out  or  discarded. 

(2)  That  United  States  exports  in  1947'U6  Jiiay  approximate  3 ""1/2  million  runn- 
ing bales  compared  y/ith  the  estimated  exports  of  about  3  niillion  bales  in 
19i-i-6-I|-7 .    At  the  present  time,  the  registered  sales  of  private  export  mer- 
chants, the  incompleted  deliveries  to  UNRRA,  and  the  unfilled  requirem.ents  in 
the  current  military  government  programs  acgregate  about  2  million  bales* 
Further  sales  and  requirements  for  programs  for  countries  under  military 
occupation  should  add  another  million  bales  to  the  probable  19U6-Ii-7  exports « 
The  quantity  of  raw  cotton  exported  in  19i47-U8  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
supply  of  foreign  cotton  and  the  available  dollar  exchange  in  cotton  importing 
countries.     If  in  1914-7-48  the-  world  supply  of  raw  cotton  should  appear  to  be 
smaller  in  relation  to  demand  than  at  present,  it  is  likely  that  importing 
countries  will  tend  to  maintain  or  build  up  their  stocks.    If,,  however^  it 
appears  that  the  1914-7-48  production  will  exceed  consumption,  it  is  likely  that 
the  chief  consuming  countries  will,  insofar  as  possible,,  draw  on  such  stocks  as 
they  may  have  on  hand,.    Exports  from  the  United  States  in  either  case  will 
depend  to  a  large  degree  on  the  supply  of  dollar  t^xchange  or  credits  available 
to  im.porting  countries,-  but  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  It"  I's  not 
likely  that  United  States  exports  in  I9I47-I4.6  will  exceed  3-1/2  million  bale«r»  ■ 
Even  though  cotton  consumption  in  foreign  countries  is  exp^-cted  to  be  consider- 
ably higher  during  the  current  season  than  in  the  19l).5-Ii.6  season,,  a  smalley- 
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volume  01  exports  is  expected  due, to  (a)  the  discontinuance  of  lend-lease,,  (b) 
reduced  UNRRA  shipments,  (c)  comparatively  large  stocks  of  American  cotton  on 
August  1,  1%6,  in  a  number  of  the  major  importL.ig  couiu.ries,   (d)  the  more 
favofable  prices  of  foreign  cotton  relative  to  prices-of  American  cotton,  and 
(e)  increased  shipping  facilities  for  moving  the  large  supplies  of  cotton  on 
hand  in  most  important  foreign  exporting  countries.       '        '  ' 

Even  though  vjorld  stocks  of  foreign  cotton  are  expected  to  be  reduced  during 
the  current  season,  they  will  probably  still  be  much  larger  than  in  prewar 
years.     Furthermore,  foreign  production  I'Vill  probably  increase  in  19/f7--A8. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  unlikoly  that  fui'ther  improvement  in  general  economic, 
conditions  vjill  have  occurred  in  the  important  cotton  importing  countries  so 
that  the  vjorld  cotton  import  requirements  in  1947-^3  will  be  larger  than  in 
•1946-47.     Tills  and  prospects  that  foreign  stocks  of  American  cotton  vdll  be 
smaller  on  August  1,  1947,  than  a  year  earlier  ^.rovide  a  reasonable  basis  for 
expecting  some  increase  in  United  Statss  exports  in  1947-48. 

(3)    'Vh^t^t'np.  quality,  rec;uirements  of  both  domes ^ic  and  foreign  mills  in 
1947-48  will  be  largely  for  grades  Strict  Loy^  Midcaing  and  better;  also  that 
there  is  likely  to  be  a  strong  ,.rice  incentive  to  produce  Strict  Lovj  Middling 
and  better  cotton.    Consequently,  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  farmers  to 
use  more  care  in  harvesting  the  1947  crop  trian  was  exercised  during  the  war 
years.    Even  with  favorable  weather  and  more  ct^reful  hand  picking  the  gather- 
ing of  an  incr-jased  proportion  of  the.  crop  with  mechanical  pickers  will  tend 
to  reduce  the  phbportion  of  the  higher  grades  in  the  1947  crop.    A-  shift  to 
the  production  of  grades  comparable  with  those  from  the  pre-war  crops  would 
provide  domestic  mills  with  more  desirable  cotton,  strengthen  Ainerican 
cotton's  competitive  position  with  foreign- growths  and  synthetic  fibers,  and 
help  to  avoid  the  accumulation  of  a  surplus  of  low-grade  cotton  in  t he  carry- 
over . 

As  to  staple  length,  the  .bulk  of  the  requirt^ments  for  1947-48  are  likely  to 
continue  to  be  for  the  lengths  I5/I6"  through  1-3/32".    C'orrent  price  disco-onts 
on  short  staples  (shorter  than  I5/16")  are  comparatively  wide.     Current  ore- 
miuims  on  long  staple  cotton  (I-I/8"  and  longer)  are  relatively  narrow, 
reflecting  a  smaller  demand  for  these  lengths  than  for  cotton  of  medium  staple 
lengths  (15/16"  through  1-3/32"),    Of  the  medium  staple  lengths,  it  apfjears 
that  requirements  vjill  he  greatest  in  the  lengths  1"  and  1-1/32". 

Tiie  1946  carry-over  figures  indicate  proportionate  to  1945  (l)  an  increase  in 
Strict  Middling  and  higher  grade  cotton;  (2)  a  little  more  Middling;  (3)  less 
Strict  Low  Middling  and  Low  iiiddling;  (4)  more  Strict  Good  Ordinary  and  Good 
Ordinary;  and  (5)  less  colored  cotton.    The  grade  index  of  the  1946  carry-over 
was  a  little  less  tlian  the  previous  record  low  in  1945.    There  is  this  differ^ 
ence,  hov^jever,  a  substantial  part  of  the  lowest  grad:_s  in  the  1946  carry-over 
was  ear-marked  for  export  to  Japan,  and  Germany  which  means  that  a  substantial 
part  of  the  lowest  grade  cotton,  in  .the  1946  carry-over  will  be  exported  in 
the  first  few  months  of  the  season.  ■  The  staple  length  of  the  1946  carry-over 
averaged  longer  than  for  any  other  year  on  record.     The  proportion  of  29/32-" 
and  shorter  cotton  was  down  sharply  from  a  year  earlier;  l5/l6"  and  3l/32"  - 
was  down  slighbly;  and  that  of • 1"- and  longer  cotton  WaS  substantially  higher. 
Stocks  of  important  grade  and  staple  categories  were  Sinallor  in  1946  than  in 
1945,  reflecting  the  substantial  reduction  in  the  total  car2?y-over. 

Early  season  ginnings  'from  the  1946  crop  were  substantially  longer  in  staple 
and  higher  in  grade  than  a  year  earlier.     The  grade  of  the  crop,  -however,  will 
depend  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the  weather  during  the  remainder  of  the 
harvesting  season. 

The  disappearance  (consumption  and  exports)  of  cotton  by  qualities  in  1946-47 
cannot  be  accurately  forecast  at  this  early  date.     It  is  worth  noting,  however, 
that  the  wide  discounts  on  low  grades  and  the  substantial  Volume  of  these 
grades. that  is ^certain  to  be  exported  will  tend  to  reduce  further  the  surplus 
of  these  qualities. 
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Production  adjustments  (capacity):     The  21,1  million  acre?  of  cotton  suggested 
b;/  the  State  Production  Adjustro.ent  Comjaittees  for  19^7  is  about  2  »8  million 
acres  more  than  the  acreage  in  cultivation  July  1,  19^6,  but  is  about  5  million 
less  than  the  average  acreage  during  the  prewar  period  1957-Ul • . 

A  production  of  approximately  12  million  bnlos  (500  pounds  gross  weight)  would 
result  I'rom  the  suggested  acreage  and  per  acre  yields  (268  pounds)  that  were 
indicated  by  the  State  Committees.    This  yield  represents  a  v/eighted  average  of 
State  yields  that  might  be  expected  in  19U7  assuming  average  vreather.     This  is 
about  20  pounds  above  the  indicated  yield  for  19Uo  but  is  considerably  below 
the  yield  in  19'-W-« 

Most  of  the  Committees  in  the  m.ajor  cotton  producing  States  suggested  some  in- 
crease in  cotton  acreage  in  1914-7  compared  with  191+6.     The  largest  increases 
were  indicated  in  Texas  and  Arkansas  where  the  acreages  in  1914-5  191+6  vrere 

lowered  by  unfavorable  weather  at  planting  time;  in  Worth  Carolina  whero  a 
possible  reduction  in  tobacco  acreage  in  191+7  will  release  labor  and  land  for 
increased  cotton  production;  and  in  Georgia  and  Alabama  %vhere  the  relatively 
favorable  cotton-price  siturttion  might  result  in  cotton  regaining  som.e  of  the 
acreage  lost  to  peanuts  during  the  war.    Hovfever,  the  acreages  suggested  by 
each  of  these  Strtes  was  considerably  below  the  average  acreage  during  the 
pre\var  period  1937-1+1. 

Little  change  was  suggested  for  the  irrigated  areas  of  California,  New  Mexico, 
and  Arizona..   In  view  of  the  prospective  cotton  outlook  and  the  lower  w.'.ter 
requirements  for  cotton,  the  California  Committee  indicated  that  the  r-creage 
actually  planted  in  191+7  mighit  exceed  their  suggestions.     The  continued  need 
for,  sugar  beets  and  feed  crops  was  the  re:^son  given  for  not  suggesting  a 
larger  acreage  of  cotton. 

In  general,  the  relatively  favorable  position  of  cotton  compared  with  previous 
years  accounts  for  the  suggested  increases  in  acrorige  in  191+7 •     The  carry-over 
of  American  cotton  on.Augiast  1,  19l+7j  likely  will  be  the  smallest  in  more  than 
a  decade.    Present  prices  coupled  with  existing  price  support  legislation  make 
the  pl'\nting  of  cotton  appear  attractive  in  the  major  cotton  producing  areas 
for  19I+7.     The  supply  of  labor  on  farms  in  the  spring  of  191+7  ^^nd  the  prospec- 
tive supply,  at  harvest  time  perhaps  will  be  the  m^ost  important  single  factor 
in  determining  the  acreage  planted  in  191+7.    A.  shortage  of  labor  coupled  virith 
unff^vorable  wenther  at  harvest  time  caused  a  considerable  amount  of  cotton  to 
be  left  in  the  field  unharvested  in  191+5*  even  though  total  production  wn  s 
low,    A  repetition  of  this  situation  in  I9I+6  would  tend  to  hold  the  increase 
down  in  19l+7»    Although  a  few  mechPTiical  cotton  pickers,  flsme  cultivators, 
and  other  labor  saving  devices  are  being  used  by  farmers  in  I9I+6,  it  is  not 
expected  that  a  sufficient  number  of  these  machines  will  be  avrilf^ble  for  use 
in  I9I+7  to  affect  materially  the  total  man  labor  needs  in  planting  and  har- 
vesting the  I9I+7  crop.     The  prospects  of  little  increase  in  the  supply  of 
commercial  fertilizer  in  the  South  may  be  a  restraining  influence  on  acreage 
as  vrell  as  a  factor  in  yields  and  total  production. 

Recommended  goal  (national  with  suggested  State  goals):     The  suggested  191+7 
goal  is  23,000,000  acres,  which  at  average  yield  per  ~cre  of  263  pounds  would 
produce  approximately  12,55l+*000  bales  of  500  pounds  or  the  equivalent  of 
approximately  12,200,000  running  bales.     This  compares  with  a  planted  acreage 
of  18,316,000  indicated  for  I9I+6,  and  a  19[j.7  acre.-ge  of  21,119,000  suggested 
by  the  State  Production  Adjustment  Committees  in  reports  prepf^red  during  July 
and  August  191^6.     It  is  believed  that  if  a  "capacity"  study  were  made  at  this 
time  the  "production  capacity"  would  be  larger  than  that  indicated  by  the 
Sta.te  Comm.ittees. 

With  average  yields  per  acre  and  normal  weather  conditions  for  harvesting  the 
suggested  acreage  goal  should  approximately  meet  requirement  s  .  for  191-1-7-1+8. 
Cotton  in  the  191+7  carry-over  is  expected  to  be  higher  in  grade  than  that  for 
other  recent  years.     The  acreage  goal  should  be  considered  a's  a  guide  to  a 
desirable  production  level  for  cotton  in  a  balanced  production  patterno 
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The  bulk  of  the  19U7  acreage  is  likely  to  be  plontod  tq  cotton  .var.ie tie s  pro- 
ducing medium  staples  I5/16"  through  1-5/32"  and  roouirement s  are-  largest  for 
these  lengths.    A  .large  increase  in  the  plantings  of  varieties  producing 
staples  shorter  than  I5/I6"  might  result  in  a  surplus  of  these  qualities.  Pre- 
miums for  long  staple  cotton  Ynve  narrow(";d  considerably  since  VJ-Day, 

To  achieve  an  improvement  in  the  grade  distribution  of  the  19^7  crop  over  that 
for  other  recent. crops  will  necessitate  more  care  in  harvesting  than  has  been 
exercised  in  recent  years  or  very  favorable  vveather  at  harvest  tim.e. 

The  fact  that  requirem.ents  for  some  grades  may  not  be  produced  on  t?ho._.  .sugge sted 
acreage  goals  is  not  of  sufficient  importance,  to  justify  an  increase  in  the 
goal  above  23,000,000  acres.     It  is  nevertheless  important  to  strive  to  bring 
the  quality  of  the  cotton  crop  more  nearly  in  line  with  requirements  in  order 
to  improve  the  competitive  position  of  cotton  with  synthetic  fibers  .and  foreign 
growths. 

No  separate  goal  is  sug-^'^ested  for  American-Egyptian  cotton. 

Labor,  production  supplies  and  marketing  facilities:     Labor,     It  is  expected 
that  labor  for  producing  the  recommended  cotton  goal  acreage  in  19^7  will  be 
generally  adequate,    V.'ith  a  crop  this  size,  however,  ,  it  appears  evident  that 
some  areas  will  experience  difficulty  in  obtaining  as  much  labor  as  will  be 
needed  in  the  peak  periods  of  chopping  and  picking.     The  greatest  difficulties 
are  likely  to  occur  in  those  are'j's  where  farmers  are  more  dependent  upon  hired 
seasonal  and  migratory  workers,    iilthough  there  are  expected  to  ^e  more  mechan- 
ical choppers  and  pickers  available  in  19U7*  the  additional  numbers  are  not 
likely  to  materially  reduce  the  need  for  labor  to  chop  and  pick  the  crop.  Pro- 
ducers, as  well  as  the  agencies  responsible  for  farm  labor,   should  anticipate 
the  needs  of  the  areas  dependent  upon  seasonal  vrorkers  and  work  cut  plans  for 
obtaining  required  people  in  advance  of  the  chopping  and  picking  seasons. 

Fertilizer:     In  19i46,  about  1,1^79,631  'tons  of  commercial  fertilizer  were  used 
on  cotton.     This  quantity  v/as  practically  the  same  as  the  ^iverage  annual  con- 
sumption during  the  period  1935-'^l^*  t)ut  reflects  the  continuation  of  the  up- 
ward trend  in  the  percentage  of  acreage  fertilized  and  the  rate  of  application 
per  acre,    j'-bout  14.8  percent  of  the  19U6  cotton  acreage  was  fertilized    at  a 
rate  of  337  pounds  per  acre  as  compared  with  the  lO-year  (l935-^t^)  average  of  I4.I 
percent  of  the  acreage  fertilized  at  a  rate  of  286  pounds  per  acre. 

The  prospective  supplies  of  f ertil iz'er •  m.aterial's  available  for  all  uses  in  the 
year  ending  June  30,  19l-!-7  ^^.y  tie  slightly  larger  thnn  the'  quantity  used  during 
the  past  year.     There  will  be  more  nitrogen  in  solution  form  and  less  solid 
materials  for  direct  application,     Imiports  of  Chilean  nitrato;  may  be  slightly 
loss  than  in  the  past  year.     Supplies  of  domestically  produced  s^mthetic  nitrate 
of  soda  will  be  smaller  unless  more  soda  ash  becomes  available.  Increased 
supplies  of ammonium  nitrate  should  be  available  for  mixed  fertilizers  and 
direct  application  in  the  spring  of  ■19U7«     These  expected  supplies  of  materials 
are  about  twice  as  great  as  the  average  consumpt-i.on  in  the  year  s  .  1935-39  • 

Because  of  the  expected  increase  in  the  supply  of  nitrogen  solutions,  the 
quantity  of  mixed  fertilizers  available  for  use  on  cotton  in  1914-7  may  be  about 
adequate  to  meet  the  needs  for  the  recommended  goal  acreage,  but  the  tonnage 
of  high  potash  grades  may  be  smaller  than  in  1914-5-14-6.     Th^;  quantity  of 
nitrogen  materials  available  for  direct  application  probably  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  jneet  the  demands  or  to  m.aintain  the  rate  of  application  as  high 
as  in  recent  years.     Cotton  producers  should,  therefore,  m.ake  every  effort 
to  obtain  the  fullest  advantage'-  from  v/inter  legumes  that  can  be  turned  under 
for  green  manure  in  the  spring  of  191+7 •     .         .  ' 
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Machinery  and  Equipment t      Froduction  of  farm  machinery,  attachments  and  . 
repair  parts  for  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1946,  is  expected  to  be  subs-tan- 
tially  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year*     There  will  be  more  tr.actors, 
cultivators,  and  mechanical  pickers  available  in  1947,  which  will  permit 
further  expansion  in  mechanization  of  cotton  production*     The  number  of^  mech- 
anical pickers  is  not  expected  to  meet  the  demand.     Other  types  of  machinery, 
including  tractors,  will  probably  be  adequate  to  handle  the  recommended 
acreage  goal.     More  m.otor  trucks'  will  bo  available  and  supplies  of  tires  are 
expected  to  be  ample  to  meet  the  needs  in  1947, 

Insecticides  t     It  is  Expected  that  insecticides  for  use  in  controlling  the 
cotton  boll  weevil  and  other  insects  will  be  adequate  to  take  care  of  the   •  ■ 
needs  on  the  recomm.ended  goal  acreage  for  1947,      .  • 

Seed  Supplies;     Reports  from  the  State  seed  certification  agencies  in  the 
cotton  States  exclusive  of  the  irrigated  sections  show  that  265,318  aqres  of 

1946  crop  cotton  has  been  signed  up  for  inspection  and  registration  of 
certification.     This  compares  with -261,461  acres  certified  and  registered  in 
1945,     In  order  to  have  adequate  supplios  of  the  best  seed  possible  for  plant- 
ing the  1947  recommended  goa.1  acreage,  produce  ICS  in  oTis^vn,  riety  commiunities 
and  others  who  planted  good  seed  in  1946,  and  who  are  able  to  maintain 
variety  pure  .seed  at  the  gin,  must -save  enough  seed  to  meet  planting  seed 
requirements,     G-ood  seed  from  improved  vo.rieties  is  important  and  producers 
should  begin  early  to  obtain  their  seed  supplies. 

Market  facilities t     Ginning  facilities,  warehousing  space,  and  compress 
capacity  will  be  adequate  to  handle  a  crop  considerably  larger  than  the. 
recommended  1947  goal.     Supplies  of  bagging  and 'ties  for  bale  wrapping  should 
be  ample  to  meet  the  needs,  •    \  . 

It  is  expected  that . the  acute  railroad  freight  car  shortage  existing  in  1946 
will  continue  into  the  1947-48  cotton  season.     There  should,  however,  be  no 
serious  difficulty  in  moving  cotton  from  farms  to  gins,  pom.presses.  and 
storage  warehouses-,  since  60  to  75  percent  of  the  normal  crop  has  for  many  . 
years  been  m.oved  by  truck  during  the  harvesting  season.     The  increasing 
number  of  trucks  and  tires  will  probably  accelerate  the  m.ovement  of  more 
cotton  by  trucks  both  from,  the  farms  to  warehouses  and  from  the  warehouses 
to  mills  and  ports. 

Support,  prices^  ( levej.  and.  method_  of  supporting);     The  1946  loan  rate  on  up- 
land  cotton  is  fixed  by  law  at  92,5  percent  of  the  parity  price  as  of  August 
1,  1946,     The  1947  loan  rate  is  fixed  at  92.5  percent  of  .parity  as  of  August 
1,  1947.  ■  . 

The  i946  loan  rate  on  American-Egyptian  cotton  is  .fixed  by  law  at  90  percent 
of  the  parity 'price  as  of  -^ugust  1,  1946,  and  the  1947  loan  rate  will  be  90 
percent  of  the  parity  price  as  of  -"^ugust  1,  1947, 

Recommendations  for  goaj  achievement!  ■..Iviaj or  factors  that  will  affect  the 
achievement  of  "the  1947  cotton  goal  include  the  supply  of  farm  labor  and 
wage  rates,  the  aupply  ' of  •commercial  fertilizer,  farm  machinery,  and  the 
price  of' cotton  in  relation  to  competing  crops,  ■ 

«  • '  ' '.'        ■    '       "  .     .  .  ■ 

Assuming  that  sufficient  numbers  of  farm- workers  will  be  available  during 

1947  and  that  there  will  be  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  such  labor j  that 
the  wage  rates  and  the  level  of  prices  of  co.^peting  crops  will  show  little 
change  from  those  prevailing  in-,  the  early  fall  of  1945j  that  the  necessary 
amount  of  fertilizier  will ;  be  available;  and  that  the  production  of  farm 
machinery  and  parts  will  materially  increase;  the  1947  cotton  acreage  goal 
should  readily  be  achieved. 
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Additional  cotton  acreage  is  likely  to  te  planted,  however,  if  there  should  "be 
a  definite  increase  in  the  farm  lahor  supply  and  should  the  price  of  cotton, 
in  relation  to  other  crops  improve  or, remain  at  present  levels.    Such  an  in- 
crease in  acreage  would  likoly  lead  to  an  undesirahle  increase  in  stocks. 
Since  the  indicated  goal  may  provide  more  of  the  low  grades  and  shorter  staples 
of  cotton  than  is  needed,  efforts  should  he  continued  to  encourage  farmers  to 
produce  larger  proportions  of  the  desirahle  grades  and  staples. 

■    •     ■  .  ■•   ■         Cotton:    Suggested  State  Goals  for  19^7 


'    Suggested  19^7  goal 

;      _  Avera£ 

(In  cult-.  N 
^July  1  ' 

:      %  Acreage 
:      Goal  is  of: 

State 

IProduction  = 

;  19h6 
; Indicated 

:1937-^1 
'Average 

:     19^6  ;1937-l^■^ 
; Indicated | Average 

Thousands      Thousands      Thousands      Thousands      Percent  Percent 


Illinois; : 

Missouri 

Virginia 

N.  Carolina 

S .  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arlcansas 

Louisiana 

Kansas 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

California 


k2i 

576. 

683 

ll 

505 
1,068 
1,881 
1,560 

V/ 

2,996 
133 
158 
487 


h 

h26 

-  20 

790 

1,040 

•1,630 

20 
Ik 

6k6 
1,865 
•2,6q5 

2,140 
1,070 

2/ 
1,500 

8,460 
130 
160 
390 


4 

310 
20' 
580 
95.0 
1,235 
23 
14 
660 
1,510 

2,420 

1,660 
900 

•  .2/ 
1,120 
6,350 
■  11^- 
145 
359 


429 
42 
880 
1,344 
2,115 
81 
18 

767 
2,142 
2,770 
2,283 
1,228 

1,9! 
9,560 

117 
233 
405 


u.  s. 


12,554  2/     23,000      .    18,316  4/26,358 


100 
137 

100 
136 
109 
132 
87 
100 

108 

124 
111 
129 
119 

134' 

133 
112 
110 
109 


126 


80 

99 
48 

90 
77 
77 

2^ 
78 

84 

87 

94 
87 

88 
111 

96 


87 


1/  Less  than  500' hales.        '  '     ■  ' 

2/  Less  than  1,000  acres.  ' 

3/  Equivalent  to  approximately  12.2  million  running  hales, 
4/  Average  of  5-year  totals. 
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■     .  .      SUGAR  ,  ' 

In  e-stabllshing  mirimum  19^7  mtioml  gcals  of  1^069,000  acres  for  sugar  beets 
and  327,000  acres  i'or  sugarcane  primary  consideration  was  given  to  the  sugar 
requirement  and  supply  situation  for  the  year  beginning  October  1,  19 A7, 
Probable  levels  of  national  income,  commodiiy  prices  and  popiilation,  ij^icate 
that  the  consumption  reqiiirement  for  sugar  during  the  year  is  likely  to 
^ amount,  to  about  8,2  million  tons,  raw  value,  unless 'there  is 'a  material  rise 
in  the  price  of  sugar.    In  addition, : it  is  highly  desirable  that  inventories 
of  - sugar,  which  are  expected  to  be  extremely  low  on  October  1,  194.7,  be  in- 
creased during  the  .  year.  ^  Total  .  stgclcs  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  on 
December  31,  1945  amounted  to  only  l.'.^  million  tons,  as  compared  witli  an 
average  of  2.1  million  tons  on  the  corresponding  dates  of  1941  and  1942. 

Available  information  indicates  that  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  Europe  in 
194-7  will  still  be  considerably  below  pre-war,  although  above  the  low  point 
reached  in  194-5.    Many  factors,  including  destruction  and  loss  of  transpor- 
tation facilities,  motive  power,  draft  animals,  fertilisers,  farm  labor,  pro- 
cessing facilities,  and  scarcity  of  fuels,  retarded  the  recovery  of  beet  sugar 
production  in  Europe  for  several  years  after  World  War . I.     Similar  forces  are 
likely  to  operate  for  a  number  of  years  following  World  War  II.  Consequently, 
European  requirements  from  the  cane  sugar  producing  areas  of  the  world  are 
likely  to  continue  above  pre-war.    Most  of  the  increase  above  pre-war  levels 
for  .the  year  beginning  October  1,  1947  will  need  to  be  obtained  from  Cuba. 

However,  the  amount  of  sugar  which  European  countries  will  desire  to  import 
from  the  cane  sugar  producing  areas  of  the  world  will  depend  partly  on  the 
trade  policies  of  those  countries  and  on  the  amount  of  exchange  available  'to 
them.     Following  World  War  I  most  European  nations  increased  their  feriffs 
on  sugar  and  established  bounty  and  qusta  systems  to  protect  their  domestic 
sugar  beet  industries.  .If  similar  policies  are  followed  after  World  War  II 
the  European  requirement  of  imported  cane  sugar  vdll  be  .somewhat  less  than- 
otherwise,  although  sizable  imports  woiild  still  be  needed  in  194-8. 

The  redevelopment  of  the  sugarcane  crop  in  the  Philippines,  Java  and  Formosa 
is  expected  to  be  slow  because  of  war  destruction  and  continuing  unsettled 
conditions.    It  is  not  expected  that  the  United  States  will  be  able  to  obtain 
from  the  Philippines  more  than  one-third  the  quantity  imported  in  pre-war 
years.    The  estimated  requirements  and  supplies  of  sugar  for  the  United  States 
for  the  year  beginning  October  1,  1*^4-7  arej 

Thousand  Tons 
P^w  Value 

Requirements 


For  consiamption   8,200 

Supplies 

Cuba-Production  beginning  Jan.  1948      5,500  • 
Requirements  of  areas  other  than  U.S.  2,500 

Available  to  United  States    -3,000 

Puerto  Ricr  and  Virgin  Islands- 
Production  beginning  Feb.  194-8   1,100 

Hawaii  -  Calendar  year  194-8   l,00f^ 

Philippines-Production  beginning  Nov.  1947  ,.  .  300 

Total  Offshore    ....  5,4-00 
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Supplies  (cont'd) 


Thousand  Tons 
Raw  Value 


Beet  sugar  -  Goal  for  19^7   1,900 

Cane  sugar,  continental  -  goal  for  1947.   .   .  550 

Total  Continental.  .  2,4-50 

Total  Supplies  .  ...   .'.        ■  7,??50 

DGf^-Cit»   •••••«•■••'•••-•••  *•  ••••-^  -~s.. 

These  estimates  of  reouirements  and  offshore  supplies  indicate  a  shortage  of 
supplies  of  350,000  tons  of  sugar,  with  goals  of  1,069,000  acres  of  sugar  beets 
(equivalent  to  1,900,000  tons)  and  327  acres ■ of ■ sugarcane  (eouiyalent  to 

550,000  tons  of- sugar).    Acrea'-'-es  in  excess  of  these  goals  wouJ  d  be  desirable.  

but  are  beyond  the  estimated  capacity  of  the  industry. 

Sugar  Beets  -  The  national  goal  of  1,06P,000  acres  for  sugar  beets  is  slightly 
above  the  record  of  1,04'^,C00  acres  planted  in  1942  and  is  15  percent  above 
the  intended  acreage  of  194k6.  -     -  • 

Several  factors  will  aid  in  obtaining  an  increased  acreage  of  sugar  beets  in  • 
194-7.     Th-e  competition  with  other  crops  is  expected  to  be  less  serious  than  • 
during  the  war.    Additional  labor  saving  machinery,  wl  ich  will  reduce  the  cost, 
of  growing  and  harvesting  beets,  is  expected  to  be  available.     More  labor- will.' 
be  available.-    This  together  with  the  increased  use  of  labor  saving  machine>ry 
may  largely  overcome  the  shortage  of  labor  which  was  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  reduced  aareage  during  the  war.    There  are  indications  that  far- 
mers desire  to  adopt  crop  rotations,  which  include  increased  acreages  of  sugar 
beets,  '        ,  ' 

*  ■  -  ^  - 

The  minimum  national  goal  has  been  tentatively  divided  between  states  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  table.    Any  reductions  in  acreage  'in  certain  states, which 
state  comjnittees  may  make  should  be  offset  by  increases  in  other  states. 

Sugarcane  -  A  minimm  goal  of  327,000  acres  has  been  established  for  sugarcane. 
This  acreage,'  with  normal  yields,  will  provide  sufficient  cane  for  seed  and  for 
sugar  production  eoual  to  the  capacity  of  the  processing  facilities. 

The  goal  is  9  per  cent  above  the  1^4-6  acreage.    A  somewhat  greater  increase  is 
provided  for  Florida  than  for  Louisiana  because  additional  processing  facili- 
ties are  expected  to  be  available. 

The  supply  of  labor  is  expected  to  be  reasonably  adequate,  except  perhaps  in 
Florida.     Both  more  labor  and  an  increased . supply  of  labor  saving  machinery 
sho^uld  be  available  in  194-7.     There  is  a  possibility  of  a  shortage  of  labor  in 
Florida,  since  Florida  relied  largely  on  foreign  labor  during  the  wair,- which  is 
--Hot.  e.i^Eected  to  be  available  in  194-7.  ■    .  •  . 

Support  Price  -  The  Price  Support  Program  for  the  194^7  crop  guarantees '  growers 
of  sugar  beets  an  average  price  of  $14-.  50  per  ton  --$1  per  ton  higher  than 
for  the  194^6  crop  —  if  their  processors  enter  into  contracts  to'""BS' •■of f ered 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.    The  program  for  sugarcane  v;ill  be 
anriQunced  at  a  later  date . 
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J  Suggested  194-7  Goal 

:  Acreage  (Planted)  : 

J*  ^>  X  w Ci. fi^  v-" 

Goal  i  s  of 1 

State 

•  XX  \J\-x  u.^  u-i-QJiJt 

!  Acreage 

:  194^6 

:  1937-4-1  : 

19Z.6 

i  1937-/^1 

•       \  X  WHO  y 

: (Planted) s Indicated:  Average  : 

i    AvpTfl  CP 
.        V  ^  X  ^ 

TVi  r^Ti  c!Q  mH  Q 

Thousands 

Thousands  Thousands  [ 

Percent ' 

Percent 

Ohio 

257 

35 

29 

LA  ~ 

121 

80 

Ind. 

3 

.5 

-  ■ 

111. 

29 

• 

Mich. 

1050 

T  /n 

1G7 

.  U2  .  , 

.131 

■  -125';  • 

Wis. 

1/7 

17 

15 

- 

113 

— 

A3 

/^O 

1 08 

X.  V/ 

T  CiVJf\ 

J.  V./VVC4. 

- 

S  Dak. 

S4. 

^  ■  10 

8 

'  Nebr  .  • 

70 

73   •  - 

•  IIZ:.^-' 

-X  *~\' 

110 

■Tex,-  • 

- 

- 

Dak- 

18 

16 

112 

SO-  • 

8 

125 

Mnnt V ■ 

OD 

1 1 

102 

114. 

THr  ho 

95 

91 

69  . 

104. 

138 

PI/ y  u . 

61S 

55 

4-1 

50 

X  _L  W 

Colo. 

2.^30 

200  - 

173 

153  - 

116 

131 

N.  Mex. 

2 

.5 

■  Utah 

62?^ 

50 

46 

51 

109 

98-v 

'  Nev. 

.5 

Wash. 

250 

17 

16 

106  • 

Oreg. 

299  • 

22 

20 

110 

Calif. 

2A61  ' 

180 

;57 

16/^ 

115 

110 

U.  S. 

12076 

1069 

1/930 

2/3/913 

115 

117 

■^r  State 


SUGARGANS    (For  Sugar  and  Seed):    Approved  State  Goals  for  194:7 


194.7  <Soal 


Production 


Acreage 


:Acreage (Harvested ) : %  Acreage  Goal 

:  -.  194-6    •  :  1937-4-1  r        is  ^f:  - 

: Indicated  s  Average; 


(Tons)      ; (Harvested): 


:1937-4-l 

■■:  194-6  ;:  Average 
: Indicated: 


■    ■•  •P?housands-     Thousands      Thousands  Thousands: Percent^  Percent 
Louisiana        5,750  287  264..O  265.6  .*      109  108 

Flprida  a,'308       • -  .  --^O- •  -34-8  25.5  !      115' ' "  157 


U.  S; 


7,0.58- 


327 


298.8 


291.1  : 


109 


112  ■ 


1/    Includes  7,000  acres  for  "other  -  states.  " 
2/    Includes  121,000  acres  for  "other  states." 
^/    Average  of  5-year-totals. ■ 
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IRISH  POTATOES 


Requirements  and  Market  Outlook;    Potatoes  are  gro-wn  in  every  State,  on 
a  large  portion  of  the  farms,  and  in  many  home  gardens;  hovrever,  the 
bulk  of . production  is  concentrated  on  commercial  farms  more  adapted  to 
producing  higher  yields  per  acre  of  above  average  quality.     Total  acre- 
age of  potatoes  has.  shown  a  decline,  but  yields  have  shovjn  a  sharp  up- 
ward trend  resulting  in  record  crops  on  small  acreages.    These  record 
crops  have  been  the  result,  in  part,  of  upv/ard  trends  in  yields  on  com- 
mercial farms  and.  of  the  shifting  of  acreage  from,  areas  where  yield's  ,  are 
low  to  areas- where  yields  are  high.     In  the  past  12  years,  acreage  ha-s  in- 
creased about  40  percent  in  Maine,  145  percent  in  California  and  .  6-0  per- 
cent in  Idaho.     There  has  been  a  correspondingly' -sharp  decroas-e  in 
Michigan,.  Yy'i  scon  sin,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania  and  several  other  States. 
Shifts  in  acreage  have  followed  about  the  same  pattern. in  the  early  com- 
mercial States.      .  .  •  •  ,- 

Increases  in  yield  have  been  so  great  that  the  1946  acreage  of  only 
2,786,000' acres  is  currently.  (Oct .  i,  .1©463  ostimatcd.  to  produce  a  cupp 
of  . 47.1  million  b.u.shels,  the  largest  on  record.     The  U.  S.  average  yield 
is  likely  to  approach  200  bushels  per  acre.  Y/i thin  the  next  five  years, 
Tfliiich,  ■  on  present  acreage.,  will  produce  a  crop^  approximately  40  percent 
larger  than  expected  requirements.  '  . 

The  Department  has  alread3r  purchased  approximately  40  million  bushels 
of  surplus  potatoes  under  the  1946-47  price  support  program.    Total  s-uir- 
pliis  removal  may  amount  to  approximately  90  million  bushels,  if  the  fi- 
nal crop  estimate  is  471. million  bushels.  -  - 

Principal  export  markets  for  potatoes  are  the  nec.rby  countries  of  Canada, 
■Cuba,  Mexlbo  and  our  possessions-;    Export- demand  in  1947  is  likely  to  be 
small- and.  range  between  2  an.d  4  million  -bushelsr    Imports  are  likely  to 
be  oonsidorably  higher  than  normal  becau.se  of  favorable  support  prices 
in' the  United  States  as  compared  with  cost  of  production  outside  the  U.S. 

Increased  consumption  due  to  population  increase  will  be  partly  offset 
by  the  reduced  consumption  of  returning  vetercoas  and  by  the  probable 
large  supply  of  other  fresh  fruits  sxid  vegetables.    Supply  of  those  al- 
ternate commodities  is  greatest  during  the  simmer  C'oid  early  fall  months. 
Therefore,-- a  surplus  of  potatoes  either  from  -the  e-arly  States  or  from  ■ 
the  early  crop  in  the  late  States,  presents  a  more  serious  marketing  prob- 
lem than  that  caused  by  a  surplus  duiring  the  winter  months.   -Goals  and 
price  support  programs  of  the  Department  are  designed  to  brings'  tho  acre- 
age of  potatoes  into  line  with  comraercial  seasonal  demand  in  order  that 
labor,  fertilizer,  and  other  production  materials  and  facilities  will 
not  be  wasted  on  an  acreage  in  excess  of  requirements,  and  that  seasonal 
surpluses  which  so  adversely  affect  orderly  marketing  can  be  reduced  or 
eliminated.  •  ■ 

Production  Adjustments;     IVith  present  facilities  it  is  possible  for 
growers  to  expand  potato  production  materially,  even  beyond  the  size  of 
the  present  .record  crop.     It  will  be  necessary  in  most  of  the  larger 
producing  States  to  reduce  acreage  in:  order  to  comply  with  the  1947 -goal 
of  2,669.,800  acres  which  is  4  percent  less  than  the  planted  acreage  in 
1946.     The  goal  for  early  States,  including  Long  Island  and  Arizona,  is 
367,300  acres,  25  percent  less  than  the  acreage  planted  in  1946. 

Approved  1947  Goal;     The  approved  goal  for  all  potatoes  produced  in  1947 
is  2,669,800  acres.    This  will  .produce  375  million  bushels  if  the  assumed 
goal  yields  are  attained..    The  guide  for  early  commercial  potatoes  is 
367,300  acres  which  will  produce  67  million  bushels  if  the  assumed  goal 
yields  are  attained. 

The  goal  acreage  wn  s  allocated  to  the  States  on  the  b^sis  of  the  1941-45 
five-year  simple  average  of  planted  acreage.     The  goals  were  calculated 
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separately  for  the  early  commercial  and  the  nan  commercial  acreage  in 
those  States  having  an  early  commercial  acreage.    The  entire  average 
on  Long  Island  and  in  Arizona  was  classed'  as  .early  commercial.     No  goal 
was  established  at  less  than  65  percent  of  the  1946  planted  acreage.  If 
the  acreage  for  a  State  based  on  the  five-year  average  wa,s  equal  to-  or 
greater  than  the  1946  planted  acreage,  they  were  assigned  the  1946 
planted  acreage -plus  25  percent  of  the  difference  between  the  planted 
acreage  and  the  calculated  acreage. 

Labor  and  Production  Supplies;    Availability  of  labor,  machinery,  sjid 
fertilizer  will  be  equal  to  or  slightly  improved  over  1946,     Since  a 
reduction  in  acreage  for  1947  will  be  necessary  in  most  States  no  mate- 
rial shortage  is  anticipated.    Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been 
no  serious  interruptions  either  in  -  harvesting  or  in  handling  the  near  ' 
record  1946  crop.    There  will  be  some  shortages  of  storage  space  for 
this  large  crop  in  some  areas;  present  storage  facilities  however,  are 
adequate  for  handling  the  1947  goal  production. 

Market  Facilities;     Facilities  for  grading,  packing  and  handling  both' 
at  country  shipping  points  an(^.  in  terminal  markets  will,  be,  adequate 
for  the  1947  goal  production.    Also  transportation  facilities  should  be 
adequate  to  handle  this  volume  of  potatoes.     There  have  been  a  number 
of  temporary  car  shortages  in  ha,ndling  the  large  1946  crop  but  generally 
there  has  been  sufficient  transportation  to  supply  all  available  outlets 

Ice  is  available  for  only  a  small  portion-  of  the  cars  shipped  from  early 
commercial  State's  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.     It  is  recommended  tha.t 
most  of  the  cars  of  early  potatoes  shipped  after  May  1  be  initially  iced 
at  shipping  point.     Initial  icing  costs  about  10  cents  per  hundred-weight 
of  potatoes  and  it  is  relatively  cheap  insurance  against  decay.  Before 
the  carriers  and  ice  companies  will  agree  to  furnish  such  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ice  it  "wrill  be  necess^ary  to  obtain  firm  commitments  from  ship-, 
pers  that  the  ice  will  be  used.     Heretofore  shippers  ~have  elected  to  use 
ice  only  when  they  consider  it  necessary  due  to  certain  weather  condi- 
tions>,  anticipated  arrival  in  poor  condition  of  potatoes  harvested  from 
wet  fields,  or  potatoes  showing  certain  field  diseases. 

Price  Support:    Only  growers  v\rho  plcjat  mthin  their  acreage  g.oals  for 
potatoes  will  be  eligible  for  price  support.    Prices  will  be  supported 
for  eligible  growers  in  accordance  Y/ith  requirements  of  the  Steagall 
^ondmentt    The  price  support  program,  details  of  which  are  to  be  an- 
nounced later,  "will  be  subject  to  any  conditions  and  changes  that  sub- 
sequtm.'b  legislation  may  require. 

Recommendation  for  Goal  Achievement;     The  goal  acreage  in  many  Sto.tes 
is  well  below  1946  planted  acreage;  and  obtaining  this  do"vvnward  ad- 
justment mil  not  be  accomplished  easily  because  alternative  crops  are 
not  as  profitable  to  the  grower  as  potatoes  at  support  prices.  Price 
support  "will  be  available  only  to  those  grov/ers  who  plant  v^rithin  their 
individual  farm  goal  and  extending  these  benefits  only  to  eligible 
growers  will  be  a  strong  force  in  effectuating  this  acreage  reduction. 
In  order  that  full  advantage  of  this  influence  may  be  felt,  it  is  im- 
perative that  all  interested  Government' agencies  see  that  grovrers  are 
informed  of  this  requirement  for  price  support  and  encourage  groivers 
to  plant  within  their  acreage  goals.  ..       .  :  .  . 

Problems  Involved  in  Previous  Programs 

The  folloiving  tabulation  shows  the  U.  S,  total  potato  production  and 
total  surplus  removal  of  all  types:  '  . 
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Production 

Surplus  Romoval 

1,000  Bushels 

.1,000  Bushels 

1942 

370,489 

93 

1943 

464,999 

22,654 

1944 

383,134 

3,523 

1945 

425,131 

26,820 

1946 

471,146 

40,000 

The  1945  surplus  removal  figures  include  5,750,000  bushel  equivalents 
purchased  in  dehydrated  form.     These  v/ere  Lend-Lease  contracts  that  were 
up  for  cancellation,  and  it  v/ould  have  been  necessary  to  pay  a  cancella- 
tion fee  and  then  ultimately  support  the  price  of  the  additional  quan- 
tity of  fresh  potatoes.     In  the  above  table,  the  1946  estimated  produc- 
tion is  as  of  October  1  and  the  surplus  removal  figure  is  as  of  Septem- 
ber 25,     If  total  production  remains  at  471  million  bushels,  then  total 
surplus  removal  from  the  1946  crop  may  amount  to  90  million  bushels. 

The  surplus  removal  figures  include  direct  purchases,  starch  diversion, 
export  subsidy,  dealer  agreement  and  purchase  of  dehydrated  potatoes  for 
Lend-Lease  in  1945.    Purchases  for  the  armed  forces  and  dehydration  im- 
dor  regular  supply  programs  were  considered  as  commercial  requirements 
and  not  price  support.    These  requirements  would  have  been  needed  re- 
gardless of  price  support. 

The  1946  goal  v/as  apportioned  to  States  as  State  goals,  but  it  vra-s  not 
apportioned  further  to  the  counties  and  to  indi\T.dual  grovrcrs.  It  Y/as 
recommended  that  grovrcrs  decrease  their  acreage  by  certain  percentages 
so  that  the  State  goals  would  not  be  exceeded.  At  that  time  it  ap- 
peared that  goals  would  be  exceeded  in  areas  vj-hcre  yields  are  normally 
well  above  average. 

The  1946  support  prices  were  lowered  20  cents  per  hundredweight  and  were 
later  raised  15  cents  due  to  the  increase  in  parity  prices,  and  on  Octo- 
ber 1  ivere  raised  another  5  cents.    Practically  all  of  the  early  crop 
had  been  planted  before  the  prices  were  raised.     Since  the  greatest  in- 
crease in  acreage  occurred  in  these  early  commercial  States  it  docs  not 
appear  that  the  reduction  in  price  effected  acreage  changes.     It  appears 
that  a  substantial  reduction  in  price,  well  below  90  percent  of  parity 
would  be  necessary  to  affect  materially  the  acreage  planted. 

The  most  economical  method  for  handling  surplus  potatoes  is  diversion  in 
the  area  of  production.     Over  a  period  of  years  starch  diversion  has 
been  the  most  economical  outlet..  All  of  the  starch  plants  are  now  lo- 
cated in  Maine  and  Idaho;  hov/ever,  additional  outlets  will  be  available 
in  Idaho,  Oregon  and  Colorado  for  the  1946  crop.    The  present  cost  of 
starch  and  other  types  of  industrial  plants  preclude  their-  construction 
in  the  early  States  because  of  the  short  processing  ses.son.     In  the  late 
States  the  removal  of  cull  and  other  lov/  grades  involves  a  large  quan- 
tity of  potatoes  at  relatively  low  support  prices,  especially  on  a  bulk 
ungraded  basis.     Surplus  removal  during  the  late  spring  ond  summer  is 
most  expensive  as  it  often  involves  grading,  sacking  end  loading  on 
board  cars,  or  bulk  loading  for  shipment  to  distant  processing  plants. 
During  normal  times  the  industrial  outlet  cannot  pay  freight  charges,  so 
the  loss  would  include  cost  of  the  comin.odity,   cost  of  hauling  and  load- 
ing, and  a  portion  of  the  freight.     The  acute  shortage  of  grain  caused 
distillers  to  pay  high  prices  for  potatoes  in  the  summer  of  1946,  and  if 
this  outlet  had  not  been  available  it  v/ould  have  been  necessary  to  have 
purchased  about  100,000  acres  of  unhar vested  potatoes  and  let  them  rot 
in  the  fields.. 

The  greatest  increase  in  1946  over  the  recommended  goal  occurred  in  the 
early  commercial  States,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  early  crop  of  the 
late  States  (potatoes  for  harvest  from  July  to  early  September)  which 
caused  an  unusually  large  surplus  during  the  summer  months.    During  the 
lato  summer  months  most  of  the  home  garden  potatoes  are  available  and 
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there  is  a  large  volume  of  potatoes  produced  near  the  centers  of  popula- 
tion*   Therefore, .  it  has  been  impossible  for  these  markets  to  absorb  a 
large  volume  of  potatoes  from  distant  production  areas  during  this 
■period.    The  State  Offices  should  -consider  this  condition  in  allocating 
the  goal  acreage  to  the  various  counties « 

Problems  and  Recommendations  for  the  Late  States 


Maine ;    Production  in  Llaine  has  ranged  from  36  to  75  million  bushels  dur- 
ing the  past  12  years.    Good  storage  space  in  Maine  is  adequate  for  only  :' 
about  60  million  bushels.     Since  1937  a  total  of  23  million  bushels  of    ■  ■ 
potatoes  have  been  diverted  to  starch  plants.     Such  diversion  has  as- 
sisted, in  maintaining  support  prices  in  all  of  the  New  England  States, 
Now  York,  and  Penn sylvan i a and  in'  addition  has  exerted  on  indirect  effect 
in  all  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  States  end  as  far  west  as  Indiana  for  late, 
potatoes  marketed  after  October  ' le    Diversion  to  starch  in  the  concen--' 
trated  area  of  production  is  the  most  economical  and  dependable  outlet 
for  surplus  potatoes  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  industry  in  Aroostook  County/  ilaind  has  beeh  a  leader  in  better  grad- 
ing, in  the  use  of  consi;auer  size'  packages  ojid  in  promoting.' a  greater-  con- 
sumption of  potatoeso    Many  of  the  storage  houses'  should  ba' either  re- 
modeled or  rebuilt  for  more  efficient  handling;  so  that  shrinkage  can.  be 
reduced  and  that  the  quality  of  potatoes  marketed  late  in  the  season; 7^111 
be  improvedo    There  is  a  great  need  in  all  areas  for  improving  the  effi- 
ciency of  grading  f.nd  handling  potatoes  after  harvest,  so  that  costs;  may;' 
be  lowered,*    Generally  the  producing  areas  in  Maine,  other  than  Aroos- 
took Coxmty  should  grade  more  carefully  => 

It  is  imperative  that  only  better  grades  of  potatoes  should  be  shipped  to 
distant  markets;  therefore  the  industry  in  liaine,  particularly  Aroostook 
County,  where  sales  ability  is  well  established  and  very  effective,  should 
contiriue  the  vork  of  improving  the  quality  of  their  ■  potatoes  and  the 
grades  offered  to  consumers.    The  industry  has  vJi  ideal  outlet  for,  cull 
and  .low  grade  potatoes  into  starch  and  related  productso    Capacl'ty  of- 
these  plants  is  sufficient  to  absorb  all  of  the  low  grades  and  some  sur- 
plus '  ■ 

New  England  States  Except  Maine ;     There  has  been  little  improvement  in 
grading  and  marketing  potatoes  in  this '-area  although  the  industry  'jji  Nev/ 
Hampshire,  has  shown  some  improvements     The  only  surplus  purchases  ever 
made  in  Nev:  Hampshire  and  Vermont  vrcro  from  the  record  crop  in  -1943<.  The 
expansion  of  Cobbler  production  in  the  Coh.nccticut  River  Valley  and 
Rhode, Island  for  harvest  in  August  and  September  has  been  too  large  for 
consumptive  demand  during  this  periodc. ••  "'It  is  imperative  that  production 
of  potatoes  for  market  d-tiring  thi-s  period  be  reduced  materially*  Grading 
should  be  improved, and  during  years  of  large -crops  cull  and  low  grade  po- 
tatoes should' be  diverted  to  livestock  feed.    Practically  .all  of  surplus 
removal  in  this,  area  has  been''  confined  to  Cobblers  during  the  August- 
September  period,     .     '         '  ' 

Now  York:     Long  Island  -  Production  in  this  area  is  almost  double  the 
iO'-y'ear  1935-44  average,  '  Over  30  percent  of  the  crop  is  planted  to 
Cobblers  for  harvest  in  July,  August  and  September  t     It  has' been  neces- 
sary to  purchase  a  large  volume  of  Cobblers  in  every  marketing  season 
since  1936.  as  the  commercial  markets  cannot  absorb  the  potatoes  during 
that  period.     The  Cobbler  acreage  should  be  sharply  reduced. 

There  is  a  need  for  several  modern  storages  on  the  Island  so  that  mar- 
kets will  not  be  flooded  during  the  summer  and  early  fallo     It  probably 
will  be  necessary  to  install  mechanical  refrigeration  to  protect  the 
potatoes  adequately.     The  industry  does  a  fairly  good  job  of  grading 
and,  packaging  Y^rhich  should  be  improved  furthere  ■  Every  effort  should  be 
made  to  .control  arid  check  the  further  spread  of  golden  nematode,  ... 
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Upstate  -  Production  is  scattered,    A  few  growers  and  shippers  do  a  fair 
job  of  grading.    There  is  need  for  better  grading  aad  for  better  storage 
in  the  more  concentrated  areas  of  production.    Some  grov/ers  are  improT- 
ing  the  quality  of  their  potatoes  by  better  selection  of  varieties  and 
by  planting  on  land  that  is  better  adapted  to  potato  production.  Very 
little  price  support  activity  has  been  necessary  in  this  area. 

Pennsylvania:    Production  is  widely  scattered  over  the  State,    The  in- 
dustry has  shown  some  improvement  in  grading,  packaging  in  consumer  size 
packages,  and  merchandising*    There  should  be  further  improvemait  in 
grading.    There  is  need  for  a  few  modem  storage  houses  in  the  more  con- 
centrated areas  of  production.    Many  of  the  potatoes  are  stored  in  barae 
and  cellars  where  the  temperatures  are  moderate  and  shrinkage  losses  are 
heavy.    Many  potato  chip  manufacturers  prefer  Russet  Rurals.  Therefore, 
in  the  areas  where  this  variety  is  adapted,  growers  should  develop  a  pro- 
duction for  this  particular  outlet 

Tkere  has  been  relatively  little  price  support  except  in  Lancaster  County 
where  Cobblers  are  grovjn  for  harvesting  during  August  and  September.  The 
planting  of  this  variety  should  be  greatly  reduced. 

West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa;     This  is  a  deficit  area  and 
practically  all  of  the  potatoes  are  marketed  locally.    There  have  been 
very  little  price  support  operations  in  any  of  these  States.  Growers 
producing  potatoes  on  muck  land  have  improved  their  marketing  practices 
by  washing  aad  better  grading.    The  construction  of  modem  storage  houses 
is  recommended  in  areas  y/here  the  volume  ii  sufficiently  concentrated  to 
justify  the  expenditure, 

Michigan;    Production  is  widely  soatterod  over  the  State.     There  has  been 

a  sharp  dovjnward  trend  ia  acreage  bxjt  production  has  been  fairly  well 
maintained  due  to  shifting  of  acreage  to  commercial  farms  that  havo  bet- 
ter land  for  potatoes.    Commercial  producers  generally  have  adopted  im- 
proved '  cultural  practices  and  havo  obtained  much  higher  yields  than  the 
noncommercial  grovjers.    There  is  an  opportunity  for  improving  the  gen- 
eral merchandising  program  for  the  State,     The  industry  has  made  a  start 
in  this  direction  and  a  more  intensive  effort  by  the  industry.  State  and 
Federal  agencies  should  greatly  improve  the  situaticn, 

Wisconsin;    There  has  been  a  sharp  dowiw&rd  trend  in  both  acreage  and 
productic»i.     It  is  likQly  that  other  crops  are  more  attractive  in 
several  former  potato  producing  areas.    During  the  last  few  years  growers 
in  new  areas  have  adopted  the  late'st  cultural  practices  thereby  producing 
better  quality  potatoes  and  they  are  doing  a  fair  job  of  marketing. 

Minnesota  and  North  Dakota;     The  problems  and  conditions  outside  the 
Red  River  Valley  are  similar  to  th»se  In  Wisconsin. 

Red  River  Valley  -  This  is  a  lov;  cost  producing  area;  hovrever,  the  po» 
tatoes  are  not  handled  and  marketed  efficiently.    Generally  they  do  a. 
poor  job  of  handling,  grading,  and  marketing.    Most  of  the  dealers  sack 
all  of  the  culls  and  other  low  grades  accumulated  in  the  storage  or 
packing  shed,  and  ship  them  to  terminal  markets  either  as  a  direct  sale 
or  on  consignment  so  long  as  the  shipper  is  fairly  certain  that  the 
sale  price  will  cover  freight,  handling  and  packing  costs.     In  many  in- 
stances the  grovfer  reoeivea  little  or  nothing  for  these  culls,  yet  they 
compete  in  the  market  with  the  better  grades  of  potatoes  from  which  the 
grower  does  receive  his  income*    Last  winter  when  there  was  an  acute 
car  shortage  and  it  was  obvious  that  all  of  the  potatoes  from  this  area 
could  not  be  marketed  in  commercial  channels,  grovrers  and  dealers  used 
the  limited  supply  of  cars  to  clean  out  the  warehouses  of  all  cull 
piles  vfhich  they  claimed  were  in  the  way  of  packing  house  operations. 
At  the  end  of  the  season  many  oars  of  field  run  potatoes  wore  shipped 
to  alcohol  plants. 
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Last  season  potatoes  from  competmg  areas  sold  at  prices  considerably 
above  support  while  it  romaincd  difficult  for  grovrers  and  shippers  in 
the  Red  River  Valley  to  obtain  support  prices.    The  potatoes  are  gen- 
erally discolored  as'  they  are  grovm  on  heavy  soil,    Mid-ViTcstem  con- 
sumers prefer'  clean  v/ashed  potatoes;  to  stimulate  consumption ^  the  ap- 
pearance of  many  lots  of  Red  River  Valley  potatoes  could  be  greatly 
improved  by  washing  and  better  grading* 

The  industry  needs  a  few  industrial  plants  to  absorb  the  culls  and  at 
least  a  portion  of  other  low  grade  potatoes  in  order  that  they  defi.- 
nitely  con  be  kept  out  of  terminal  markets.    A  progressive  industry 
organization  is  needed  to  effectuate  this  program.     It  has  been  neces- 
sary to  purchase  or  divert  large  quantities  of  Red  River  Valley  pota- 
toes in  recent  years  in  order  to  carry  out  the  support  price  opera- 
tions.   This  operation  has  been  more  costly  than  in  many  other  areas 
because  adequate  diversion  outlets  are  not  available  in  the  area  of 
production.,     Unless  the  industry  adopts  a  progressive  prograiu  for  mar- 
keting'table  stock  potatoes  it  is  not  likely  that  they  can  maintain 
their  present  position  in  a  competitive  market. 

South  Dakota;     This  is  predominately  a  seed  production , area.     In  most 
seasons  the  crop  has  been  ma.rketed  commercially. 

Nebraska  Late  and  TJybming:    A  large  percentage  of  the  crop  is  washed  and 
well  graded^  however,  many  lots  are  of  poor  quality.    Their  marketing 
practices  arc  goodo     It  would  be  helpful  to  have  an  industrial  outlet 
for  cull  ejid  lov:  grades. 

Colorado:  • 

San  Luis  Valley  -  This  is  a  very  progressive  area..  The  potatoes  aj"e 
graded  properly  and  the  crop  is  marketed  efficiently.  There  is  need 
for  an  industrial  outlet  and  one  plant  is  in  opero.tion  this  season. 

Greeley  District  -  This  area  has  -had  considerable  difficulty  in  con- 
trolling insects  and  other  factors  that  result  in  mediocre  quality. 
Ty'ith  a  v/ide  use  of  the  new  insecticides  it  is  likely  that  quality  Yri.ll 
be  improved.     Most  of  the  potatoes  are  marketed  during  the  summer  and 
fall  when  prices  are  seasonally ' lowa     It  is  not  possible  for  the  mar- 
kets- to  absorb  such  a  large  planting  of  early  potatoes  during  July, 
August  and  September.     Therefore it  mil  be  necessary  to  reduce  ma- 
terially the  acreage  of  early  potatoes. 

Western  Slope  -  This  area  produces  both  early  ejid  late  potatoes,  the 
acreage  of  early  potatoes  should  be  reduced.  The  potatoes  should  be 
graded  more  carefully  and  marketed  more  efficiently. 

Montana:     Production  is  relatively  small  and  little  price  support  ac- 
tivity  has  been  necessary.    Most  of  the  potatoes  are  marketed  within 
the  State,     Freight  rates  hi-gher  than  those  from  competing  areas  limit 
the  area  of  distribution. 

Utah  and  Nevada:    Production  is  scattered  end  some  areas  primarily  pro- 
duce seed  potatoes.    The  potatoes  are  fairly  well  graded. 

Idaho: 

Caldv/ell  Section  including  Malhour  County,  Oregon  -  This  area  produces 
good  quality  Bliss  Triumphs  ■  and  Yinnite  Rose  potatoes.     They  are  largely 
marketed  during  July  end  August,    Production  has  been  expended  to  such 
an  extent  that  commercial  markets  cannot  absorb  this  volume  of  summer 
potatoes.    Direct  purchases  for  price  support  purposes  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly large  in  1946. 

Idaho  Late  Crop  -  Practically  all  of  the  production  in  this  area  is  con- 
fined to  the  Russet  Burbank  variety.     The  industry  has  been  a  leader  in 
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better  grading,  in  the  use  of  consumer  size  packages,  and  in  promoting 
an  increased  consumption  of  these  potatoes.     They  enjoy  a  wide  distri- 
bution; potatoes  from  this  area  are  marketed  ir.  every  State.     Tliere  are 
several  industrial  plants  utilizing  cull  potatoes  but  their  capacity 
is  not  sufficient  to  remove  a  large  surplus.    Several  new  industrial 
plants  are  ready  for  operation  this  fall* 

Washingtoqi,;     The  areas  producing  early  and  late  potatoes  are  not  clearly 
defined.     Growers  are  planting  a  larger  portion  of  cr^.rly  potatoes, 
partly  because  a  higher  portion  of  the  early  potatoes  are  of  good  quality 
More  effective  control  of  insects  ma^'-  improve  the  quality  of  late  pota- 
toes.    The  commercial  markets  cannot  absorb  such  a  lar_ge  volume  of  pota- 
toes from  this  -area  during  July  and  August.     It  v;ill  be  necessary  to 
sharply  reduce  the  early  acreage. 


Oregon  and  Northern  California;     TTi^  Klai.iath  Basin  is  the  principal  area  . 
of  production.     Good  quality  russet  Burbooaks  are  grown  in  this  area. 
The  potatoes  are  graded  well  and  marketed  efficiently.  Practically 
all  of  these  potatoes  are  marketed  in  the  Pacific  coo.Et  States.  Very 
little  price  support  activity  laas  been  necessury. 

California  -  Stockton  Area:    Mostly  the  long  type,  sm.ooth  skinned  pota- 
toes are  produced  "in  this  area.     They  are  graded  well  and  nmrketed 
efficiently.    Practically  all  of  the  crop  is  marketed -during  August 
and  Septem.ber.    Yoxy  little  price  support  acti^dty  has  been  necessary. 

Problems  and  Re-comm.endations  for  the  Early  CoromGrcial  States 

Texas : 

Lov/or  Valley  -  There  have  boon  no  support  moasurcs  necessary-  in  this 
area  for  either  the  winter  or  spring  crops.     Growers  and  shippers  do  a 
good  job  of  grading,  marketing  and  handling.     Practically  all  are  the 
Bliss  Triumph  variety  and  they  are  marketed  during  the  vdnter  and  early 
springs    G  ■'a--;ral2y  this  area  finishes  marketing  the  crop        late  April 
but  it  is  L  r>.:'.  o.ly  pjssible  that  they  can.  plant    later  and  continue  into 
May? .     L'u:.  Log  y^.iy    A.l  xbama  is  marketing  "the  eamo  variety  in  the  same 
markets  and  xh^y  luwe  equal  quality.     The  freight  rates  for  Alabana 
potatoes  to  mj  d-ves"cerTi  mark>-;ts  is  considerably  lower  than  those  'a:'.pli- 
cable  to  the  Lo'-"er  Valley.     Therefore,   ttio  support  price  in  the  Loi'/or 
Valley  •  durinj^  Llay  should  be  comparable  -to  the  Alabama  price.. 

East .  Texas  -  This  area  has  a  van-  low  3/icld  per  acre,  averaging  only  60 
bushels  during  the  10-year  (1935-44)  period  exid  shows  no  upward  trend. 
Production  is  widely  scattered.     Grading  and  packing  is  below  par,  handlin 
is  inefficient  largely  due  to  the  scattered  snail  volum.e,  quality  is 
generally  poor  and  the  potatoes  do  not  hold  up  well  in  tra^isit  in  most 
Reasons.    Due  to  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  it  does  not  an^oar 
probable  that  this  area  will  develop  into  an  efficient  coLimorcial  deal. 
It  is  recommended  that  all  cars  should  be  initially  iced. 

West  Texas  -  This  is  a  new  area,     yields  arc  hi-gh  cjid  probably  can  bo 
increased.     The  Cobbler  variety  is  grov.ai  too  extensively.  Plarketinn- 
takes  pltice  during  July  and  .Autojst  when  comm.ercial  markets  are  flooded 
with  potatoes  grovra  closer  to  consumption  areas.     The  possicility  of 
planting  in  June  for  fall  harvest  should  bo  investigated.     If  this  is 
feasible,  the  area  could  then  divide  the  acreage  betv.een  ■■■e;.'.rly  and 
lai:e  thereby  extending  the  marketing  seasc-i.     Thev  need  an  extensive 
research  program  for  finding  the  m_ost  adaptable  variety,  tine  of  nl?nt- 
mg  and  methods  of  preparation  for  mr.rket -and  shipoinc.     Consid  .r-.^bic 
trouble  finding  outlets  vdli  be  experienced  if  thuy  continue  marketir^g 
their  en  tire  crop  during  July  and  August.     In  some  suason§,  it  h"  s 
been  necessary  for  the  government  to  purchase  a  larre  oortion  of"  ^hc ' 
carlots  shipped  from  this  area.    Purchases  in  194G  amounted  to  1,118,000 
bushels  or  oO  percent  of  the  crop  in  Texas  other  and  in  IVcst  Toxos. 
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Florida; 

South  Florida  (Dade  County)  -  Tho  potatoes  grown  in  this  area  are  --lostly 
Bliss  Triumphs,  yields  are  fairly  high,  quality  is  gciiorally  good,  the 
potatoes  are  v;ashed  and  we'll  graded,  and  are  efficiently  "mrk'jtnd.  To 
discourage  late  rnarlcoting,  "^he  May  support  price  should  be  the  South 
Carolina  price  less  the  difference  in  freight  to'  Kovv  York.,;    The  June, 
support  price  should  be  the  Virginia  price  loss  the  difforonce  in 
freight  to  ITew  York. 

Lake  Okeechobee  Section  -  This  is  a  relatively  new  area  producing  raostly 
Bliss  Triumph.     They  do  a  fairly  good  job  of  grading.     In  194S,  they 
planted  a  second  crop,  which  was  mostly  ax^ilablc  for  mr.irket  in  April, 
but  harvesting  was  dela3red  on  account  of  using  the  available  labor 
supply  for  fresh  beans  and  celery*    As  a  result,  price  support  was 
extended  to  June  15  and  a  largo  portion  of  rail  shar^-iont s  v/ftor  Maj'-  1 
were  purchased  by  the  Government.    Flc-ntings  for  harvest  after  April  SO 
should  be  discouro.ged,* 

It  is  recommended  that  the  support  price  be  low.^red  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendation  for  Dade  County  and  that  no  goal  be  established  for 
this  area  which  is  plor.ted  for  harvest  after  April. 

North  Florida  -  This  area  produces  a  fa.i.rly  high  yield,  jnostly  of  Seba- 
goes.     They  are  washed,  dried  and  exceptionally  well  graded,    A  large 
portion  of  the  tonnage  is  handled  by  cooporatiirjs .    A  high  portion  of 
the  crop  was  formerly  sold  on  cons ignm.ont.     Consequently,  "che  f»o«b»  prices 
quoted  wore  often  higher  than  the  actual  prices  received,  thereby  tend- 
ing to  give  the  area  a  higher  level  of  support  price  than  is  justified. 

Also  the  higher  price  level  should  end  April  30  and  May  support  price 
should  be  tho  same  as  for  Alo-bnma.  The  June  support  price  sho'ild  be 
the  Virginia  price  less  the  difference  in  freight  to  New  York.  Ice 
should  be  used  on  all  cars  sliippod  after  May  1. 

Florida    Other  -  Same  as  Alabama. 

Alabtona:     Yields  are  fairly  high  and  varieties  are  about  50  percent  3liss 
Triumph  and  50  percent  Sebago.     They  are  w^oll  graded,  w'ashed  if  necessary 
and  very  efficiently  marketed,  ircnorally  on  a  cash  f.Oob.  basis.  Acre- 
age has  remained  about  constant  for  a  number  of  years.     The  volume  of 
support  during  the  12  years  (1934-45)  has  been  exceptionally  small.  The 
potatoes  are  generally  m.arkctod  during-  late  April  and  May  writh  a  onall 
volume  during  June. 

It  is  recommended  that  provisions  be  :^iade  for  initiallj'  icing  after  May  1 
and  at  .-.hipping  point  rather  than  at  the  first  icing  st'.tion  in  transit. 
The  support  price  in  June  should  bo  reduced. 

Georgia;  Production  in  Georgia  has  been  relatively  small,  with  littlo 
price  support  necessary.  Grading  is  relatively  poor  but  this  has  been 
no  detriment  since  m.ost  sales  are  made  locally  and  to  truckers.. 

It  is  recommended  that  seasonally  lov^er  support  price  be  set  for  June. 

South  Carolina;     There  has  been  a  dowoaward  trend  in  acreage.     The  grov/crs 
and  shippers  have  made  some  improvement  in  grading  and  marketing  during 
recent  years.     There  are  indications  that  a  larger  portion  of  the  1947 
crop  will  bo  washed  and  dried.     Relatively  littlo  price  support  licas  been 
necessary.. 

It  i  s  recomiaended  that  all  cars  shipped  after  May  1  be  initially  iced 
at  shipping  point. 
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Mississippi ;     Production  is  scattered,  yields  are  lovir,  quality  is  poor 
and  imrketing  relatively  inei'ficient •     Support  operations  have  been 
small.     This  area  can  market  most  of  their  goal  production  locally. 
Production  is  not  sufficiently  concentrated  to    materially  improve  the 
situation. 

It  is  recommended  that  support  prices  remain  in  line  vdth  Alabam.a. 

Louisiana:    Acreage  has  remained    fairly  constant.    Yields  are  consistently 
low  because  of  the  wide  spacing  of  rov/s  and  have  shown  no  lapward  trend. 
Production  is  scattered.     They  do  a  fair  job  of  marketing  and  grading. 
Heavy  rains  and  poor  drainage  often  cause  excessive  losses  in  the  fields 
and  abandonment  of  some  acreage.     These  heavy  rains  cause  the  potatoes 
to  arrive  at  destination  in  poor  condition. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  potatoes  froM  this  area  be  washed  and  initially 
iced  at  shipping  point.     Support  prices  should  continue  in  line  mth 
Alabama. 

California:     Gi'owers  in  this  area  consistently  produce  high  yields  aind 
good  quality  potatoes.     They  do  an  exceptionally  efficient  job  of  grov.dng, 
grading,  washing,  packing  and  marketing.    All  cars  shipped  East  are 
refrigerated.     Most  rail  lots  meet  the  requirements  of  U.  S.  No.  1 
grade  'size  A,     The  shipping  season  extends  froia  mid-April  to  laid-July. 
The  potatoes  are  distributed  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
with  about  20  percent  -of  all  potatoes  unloaded  in  Ilew  York  City  during 
April  to  August  originating  from^  t-his  area.     There  -was  little  or  no 
need  for  support  operations  in  this  area  until  tiie  crop  exceeded 
50,000  acres. 

The  1946  early  California  crop  is  now  officially  estimated  at  54  million 
bushels,  which  is  higher  than  the  10  year  av'urage  for  Idaho.  Growers 
exceed^ed  their  acreage  goal  by  6c  percent,  by  far  the  largest  over- 
planting  of  any  area.     Yields  were  at  a  record  of  410  bushels  per 
acre.    Surplus  purchases  are  tentatively  reported  at  8.2  m.illion  bushels. 
The  large  surplus  in  this  area  intensified  surplus  removal  in  many  other 
states  as  the  daily  ro.il  shipments  from,  this  area  exceeded  800  cars 
for  several  days  vhen  all  i:iarkcts  in  the  United  States  would  net 
absorb  more  than  about  1,100  cars  a  day  by  rail.     potatoes  are  by 
far  the  most  profitable  crop  that  can  bte  grov/n  in  the  area,  under 
Government  price  support,  grossing  $400  to  $600  per  acre.  Therefore, 
there  r.lll  be  a  desire  for  growers  to  continue  planting  a  large 
acreage. 

Oklahoma:     There  has  been'  a  sharp  dovmv'/ard  trend  in  acreage  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  potato  production  has  over  been  verj/-  profitable  s:rcept  in 
years  of  short  crops  and  for  sales  to  the  Government  under  price  ' 
support.    Large  price  discounts  on  coiomercial  sales  in  terminal  markets 
due  to  decay  have  taken  most  cf  the  profit  from  conr^orcial  operation. 

The  potatoes  are  grown  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  state  on  heavj^  soil. 
It  gets  extremely'  hot  at  harvest  tim.e.     The  soil  cracks,  exposing  the 
tubers  to  the  sun,  and  often  they  scald  in  the  ground  whether  exposed 
or  not.     These  scalded  potatoes  do  not  alv.'ays  shov;  decay  at  the  time 
loading  but  will  on  arrival  at  the  market,  thereby  causing  a  large 
discount  due  to  soft  rot.     This  condition  cannot  be  corrocted  by 
grov;ers  but  could  be  helped  by  initially  icing  cart,  at  shipping  point. 

Arkansas :     Production  in  Arkansas  is  v.-idoly  scattered.    Marketing  ceuld 
be  imiproved  by  mcking  shed  grading  rather  than  fam  grading,  Tliere 
have  been  frequent  complaints  of  undcrvreight  in  sacks  on  terminal 
markets.     Price  support  operations  in  the  area  have  been  small  except 
in  1946  when  55fo  of  the  crop  was  purchased. 
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Tonnessoe  and  Kentucky:    Acreage  has  increased  in  Tennessee  and  decroased 
in  Kentucky.     There  has  been  pract"ically  ho  support  oporatiO;ns,  in  those 
statc.s.     They  arc  relatively  unimpo'rtant  coinmercially.    A  better" job 
of  grading  could  bo  accomplished,  but  it  is  a  slov/  and  difficult  prob- 
lem in  an  area  where  there  is  not  a  volume  production  concentrated  in 
a  relatively  small  area. 

Missouri  and  Kansas:     There  has  been  a  sharp  doTA.Tavrard  trend  in  acreage 
in  this  area.     The  potatoes  in  these  states  arc  grown  along  the 
Northern  Kansas-Missouri  border.     The  soil  is  heav^,'-  and  the  vv'cathcr 
is  extremely  hot  at  the  time  of  harvest.     There  is  an  exce.^.sivc  •■ 
abandonment  of  acreage  due  to  excessive  rains  o.nd  ovGrfIov\r  from  rivers 
and  often  excessive  losses  from  decay  and  scald  at  time  of  harvest. 
They  can  reduce  these  losses  from  scald-  and  docay  bit  they  cannot 
eliminate  them  on  account  of  unfavoro.ble  climatic  conditions  and'  the 
heavy  soil. 

The  crop  should  be  carefully  harvested  ivith  mini-mum  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  wind,  and  the  cars  should  be  initially  iced  at  point  of  shipment 
rather  than  in  transit. 

Nebraska:     The  early  comiaercial  production  area  in  Nebraska  is  located 
in  the . south-Central  part  of  the  state.     The  potatoes  are  irrigated 
and',  growers  produce  high  yields.     There  has  been  a  sharp. upward  trend 
in  acreage. 

The  potatoes  arc  violl  graded  and  of  good  quality.     The  State  College, 
Experiment  Stations,  U.S.D.A.,  and  U.P.  Railroad  have  conducted  some 
exceptionally  good  research  on  harvesting,  shipping,  etc. 

The  potatoes  from,  this  area  are  marketed  during  July  and  early  August 
when  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  locally  groiwi  potatoes  available 
near  the  large  terminal  markets.     Therefore,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
make  surplus  removal  purchases  in  6  out  of  10  seasons  since  19o4» 

It  is  recommended  that  grov/ors  put  into  practice  the.  findings  of  the 
research  work  mentioned  above;  namely,  minimum  exposure  to  dry  hot 
vdnd,  washing,  and  initially  icing  all  cc.rsc 

North  Carolina  and  Virginia:     The  potatoes  in. these  states  are  conccn- 
tratod  along  the   Atlantic  Coast.     The  principal  variety  is  the  Cobbler* 
There  has  been  a.  sharp  doTOVirard  trend  in  acreage  for  20  years  which  wa.s 
reversed  and  started  up  in  1946. 

Growers  in  the  area  produce  one  of  the  least  marketable  varieties,  have 
an  uncertain  and  very  costly  credit  situation,  and  do  a  relatively 
inefficient  job  of  handling  and  marketing  their  crop.     They  do  a  fairly 
good  job  of  grading,  vrith  the  chief  complaints  being  immaturity,  dirt 
^and  sunscald.     The  weather  is  hot  at  the  time  of  harvest;  often  the 
potatoes  are  permitted  to  lie  in  the  sun  for  hours  either  after  digging 
or  during  the  process  of  grading  and  loading.     They  often  are  trucked 
to  Nev/  york  City  in  open  trucks ,' Y/hich  causes  considurable  vifiiid  burn  and 
discoloration.     Grov/ers  v.-ere  on  the  wa.y  to  mo.king  some  progress  several 
years  ago  (1939-41)  v.hen  t.he  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Branch  cooperated  vd-th 
the  Railroo.ds,  Extcnsio.n  Service,  and  other  interested  State  agencies 
in  a  scries  of  winter  m.eetings,  including  a  demonstration  train,  on 
both  production  and  marketing  problem.s. 

Most  of  the  growers  are  financed  by  dealers,  fertilizer  companies,  or 
others  with  o.h  interest  in  large  acreage,  and  are  not  free  .bargaining 
agents.     These  financing  the  crop  generally'  sell  on  a  very  one— sided 
contract  even  after  profiting  fron  the  sale  of  production  materials. 
They  guarantee  to  protect  the  buyer  against  price  declines  but  have  no 
recourse  if  prices  advance.     Prices  generally  decline  rapidly.  During 
the  peak  of  the  marketing  season  for  this  aiea,  20  percent  of  the  unloads 
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in  New  York  City  originate  in  Korn  County,  Californiaj  v/lioro  freight 
rates  arc  .si, 28  compared  to  rates  from  Washington,  IJorth  Carolina  r-.nd 
Onley,  Virginia  of  ahout  41  and  oZ  cents,  respectively,  all  exclusive 
of  Federal  taxes.     California  potatoes  usually  command  a  premium  of 
50  cents  to  ^I'OO  per  cwt.  v/hich  offsets  the  higher  freight  charges. 

The  North  C^^vrolina-Virginia  potatoes  are  not  carefully  handled.  There- 
fore, m.any  arc  scalded,  bruised,  or  in  other  v.'ays  started  on  th<'i  road 
to  breaking  down  in  transit.    Hany  cars  arrive  at  dosrinatior:  shoving  1 
to  10  percent  decay,  v/hich  materially  lovers  the  value  of  the  potatoes 
and  makes  buyers  hesitate  to  make  any  furth  r  purch?..S'^s  in  tlxe  area. 
In  scm.e  seasons  either  climatic  conditions  or  field  diseases  causj  much 
greatur  losses. 

During  the  v;ar  y^ars  ice  vas  denied  by  t'le  carriers,  although  in  former 
seasons  shippers  vould  vait  until  'choj  get  into  trouble  then  make  an 
insistent  demand  for  ice.     Kern.  County  grcv.ers  m.akj  a  practice  cf  icing 
all  cars  ,'^oinr  East,  and  even  with,  the  troNi'.ndous  increase  in  voliHP.e 
shipped  in  recent  years,  tliey  ha^'-e  ?-.ianagod  to  ccntinu'..  tiiis  practice. 

Tlie  Eastern  growers  v.all  never  obtain  an  adequate  supply  of  ice  on  an 
as  if  and  ^./hen  basis  c     Ice  is  cheap  insur'Uice  r.  vainst  decay,  but  ice 
suppliers  must  have  some  assurance  of  the  "Gcnnagc  that  ivill  be  i;Ged 
every  season. 

Surplus  purchases  in  Virginia  ann  I^^rtl'i  Carolina,  have  totcilled 
8,355^000  bushels  out  of  a  "cotal  of  18.757,000  bushels  of  early  crop 
potatoes  purchas'.;C  during  12  y^ars   (1934-45).     This  amounted  to  45 
percent  of  all  surplus  removal  in  t::e  early  st' tes  althoug;:  production 
amounted  to  only  22  percent  of  the  total  o.^rlj.''  crops  in  liorth  Carolina 
and  Virginia,     An  average  of  approrcim/ately  8  percij.nt  of  proauctior.  in 
these  States  has  be-jn  purchased  as  surplus  out  of  tlio  10  crops  re- 
quiring price  support  since  1934,  exclusive  of  1946. 

Purchases  in  these  states  have  been  exceptionally  hccvy  in  1946.  In 
llorth  Carolina  a  total  of  5c0  million  bushels  has  been  purchased  v:hich 
is  equivalent  to  27^000  acres  or  83  percent  of  the  total  u^arly  crop 
in  the  State,     Purchases  in  Virginia  amounted  to  3,2  mlllien  busiicds 
whicii  is  equivalent  to  16,000  acres  or  43  percent  of  the  crop. 

It  is  recommended  that  an  investi '■  ■;.tion  be  un.dertaken  to  dr termin  i  the 
best  varieties  or  develop  new  vari  ^ti os  to  replaci?  the  Cor/ol-jr,  Grading 
should  be  improved  and  probably  the  potatoer  slioald  be  v/ar-iier.  'fhey 
should  be  initially  iced  as  insurance  against  decay,  and  .marketing 
practices  should  be  improved. 

Maryland ;     Acreage  and  production  are  relatively  siiall,    iicre-\ge  has 
been  about  constant.     Purcha.?es  since  1934  have  a-r.ounted  to  670,000 
bushels^  v/hic'i  is  excessive  in  view  of  the  small  prcc.ucticn,     I'urchas  ,s 
in  1946  am.cu:ited  to  730,000  bushels  or  70  percent  ol  the  crop. 

New  Jersey;     Acreage  has  been  increa.sing  fvnd  the  need  i'or  rrice  suprort 
has  ]  i.ievjit.e  increased.     It  nas  b        neces.^-  ry  to  support  rric  js  in 
New  Jei  -ey  every  yorr  vhen  prices  were  supported  except  1954.     A  total 
of  4j820jl'^3  bushels  has  been  ourchased,     Tb.e  1946  marketing  season 
began  in  July,  M;d  a  pr eliminar;/  report  shows  that  6,3  million  b'usjiels  or 
55  percent  of  the  crop  has  been  pijr chased. 

Grovv'ors  and  shippers  have  generally  done  a  noor  job  of  grading.     It  is 
possible  for  them  to  pack  at  least  a  U,  S.  Wo.  1  grade  but  many  aro  field 
or  farm  graded  and  they  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an;^  grade.  Also, 
dealers  furnish  growers  branded  sacks  so  that  the  uneven  grading  nrrj'jnts 
building  up  a  demand  for  any  shipper  brand  or  fcr  l^ov  Jersey  potatoes 
generally. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  drive  inaugurated  in  1940  to  encourage  better 
marketing  should  be  intensified. 
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Summary::'   'The  discussion  with  respect  to  marketing  conditions  mthin  a 
State  or  early  'cornmercial  area  is  intended  to  be  general  and  to  include 
the  handling  of  all  potatoes  r.iarketed.     In  sorae  States  referred  to  as 
performing  poor  or  mediocre  marketing  practices,  a  portion  of  the  crop 
may  he  well  graded  and  efficiently  marketed,    llaturally  complete  con- 
sideration could  not  be  given  to  the  marketing  of  the,  1946  crop.  The 
percentage  of  the  1946  crop  in  the  early  and- intense di ate  States  mar- 
keted in  commercial  channels  varied  from  only  17  percent  in  one  important 
State  to  100  percent  in  another  State.    All  other  States  fell  within  this 
range »     If  all  areas  v^ere  equally  efficient  in  their  marketing' practices , 
it  would  appear  that  the  percentage  of  the  crop  moving  in  coinmercial 
channels  would  bo  more  nearly  comparable  mth  duo  allowance  for  geographi' 
cal  location  of  surpluses. 
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281.5 

317.9 

101.7 

103.7 

91.8 

ALL  STATES 

2,302.5 

2,327.7 

2,457.7 

2,554.7 

98.9 

93.7 

90.1 

The  sum  of  the  Late  or  Other  c-n.d  Early  Commercial  Guides  equals  the 
Approved  State  Goal. 
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Group  , 
and  \ 
State  \ 

1947  - 

;  Plan 
:  1946  ; 

ted  Acreage 

;  5-Yr  ,Avg . 
1945     :  1941-45 

;1947  Guide  Acres  as  Per- 
}  cent  of  Planted  Acres  in; 

:  :5-Yr.Avg. 
;  1946  i    1945     : 1941-45 

■ 

-    -  - 

Thousand  Acres  - 

Percent 

•  '■■ 

Y^iiiter 

Texas 

1.0 

1  ,4 

1  .D 

/I  ,4 

CO  cr 
©(O  .D 

r  la .  -  bo . 

T  /I  '  Q 

l£/  .  1 

iU  •  0 

bo  •  U 

TO  "Z 

( y  ,0. 

iUiALi 

iO.D 

^  P. 
J-p  .0 

Xo  .  0 

11,  y 

b  / ,  y 

/O,  0 

QQ  T 

yy.,! 

Early  Spring' 

15,3 

Fla.  -  No* 

T  P  T 
10  . 1 

by  •  0 

TQ  Q 

o'l.  0 

Tex..  L.  y. 

8.6 

1  n  T 

J.U  *  X 

DO  .  £j 

7T  7 
/ 1  •  ( 

'    TOTM.  ' 

23.9 

35.2 

31.4 

fi7 

78  1 

/  U  .  X 

Late  Spring 

• 

• 

California 

5'3.3 

82.0 

73.0 

52'.  0 

65.0 

73,0 

102.5 

Louisiana 

2*4.2 

25.0 

25.0 

28.5 

96  .-8 

96,8 

84.9 

Miss. 

'3.7 

4.1 

3.6- 

4.4 

90, .2 

102,8 

84.1 

Alabama 

21.9 

23.0 

23,0 

25.8 

95  ..2 

95.2 

.84,9 

^jreorgia  do. 

Ci  •  1. 

1.9  • 

l,-8 

•  3.3'. 

110.5 

.116  .7 

63.7 

So.  Car. 

11.5 

11.0 

10.0 

15.1 

104.5 

115,0 

76.2 

i  ex • uoner 

9 

8  6 

8.2 

75.0 

80.2 

84.1 

Oklahoma 

2.0 

.  7 

4.8 

153 » 8 

285.7 

41 . 7 

Arkansas 

•6.1 

0 

7  4 

(  ft  *x 

1  m  7 

101  . 7 

R?  .4 

Tennessee 

■4.2 

A  Q 
^  .  f 

7P,  A 
/  0  .  'x 

R4.  0 

No.  Car. 

28.0 

32.5 

26.0 

107  7 

R  ' 

■  TOTAL- 

163.9 

201.5 

182.6 

187.5 

81,3 

89»8 

87.4 

Summer 

'Virginia 

32.4 

37.4 

35.4 

38.2 

86,6 

91,5 

84.8 

.  Maryland 

4.7 

6  R 

R  9 

3e5 

72,3 

79,7 

85.4 

Kentucky 

O  •  0 

3.7 

3b5 

■4,1 

94,6 

100.0 

85.4 

Missouri 

3.7 

3.5 

4,0 

4.9 

105n  7 

92.5 

75.5 

x\.<xxi.  r,  CA.  o 

4,8 

5o6 

7.5 

108,.  3 

92o9 

.  69.3 

■  NeLiraska 

•  5.1 

6.0 

7.2 

6.0 

85.0 

70.8 

85.0 

J.  C-A  f     cLLi  . 

■  7  7 

9.1 

8.8 

9.1 

84..  6 

87,5 

84,6 

■  Gac  -  No. 

'  1,6 

1.6 

1>6 

2,0 

100..  0 

100.0 

80,..f5 

■  N.  J.  ■ 

"47.3 

59.0 

62«.0 

55.8 

80..  2 

76.3 

84.8 

TOTAL 

111,2 

131,6 

134-.0 

133.1 

84..  5 

83.0 

83.5 

TOTAL  EARLY 

309,6 

383,9 

?61.5 

360.7 

80.6 

35.6 

85,8 

*  N.  Y.-L.I. 

■53.1 

6<9.0 

70,0 

62.6 

77.0 

75.9 

84.8 

Arizona 

4,6 

7.0 

■6.9 

5e0 

65..  0 

66.7 

92.0 

•TOTAL  ALL  STATES 

36  7.3 

459,9 

433,4 

428.3 

79.9 

83,3 

85.8 

*  The  sum  of  the  Late  of  Other  and  Early  Commercial  Guides  equals  the 
Approved  State  Goal.   '  •    ■  • 
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I 


S^.'VEET  POTATOES 


Sunmary.ff     It  is  recommended  that  the  19U7  sugp;ested  acreage  for  sweetpotato©^ 
be  799»^O0  acres.    This  acreage,  with  a  reas  •enable  yield ^  based  on  average' 
growing  conditions  should  pr<^duce  a p p r o x i ma t e  1  y 


'1,394,000  bushels. 


The  planted  acreage  and  production  since  191^3  f'ollowsj 


Plantea  Acreage 
I9U3  907.300 

191+5  715,200 

191+6  719,200  (July  1  Ind.) 


Fr eduction 


75,580,000 
71,506,000 
66,656,000 

65,956,000  (Sept.  1  Est*) 


Demand;    The  demand  for  swcetpotat oes  has  been  at  a  high  level  for  several 
years.    With  the  exception  of  about  6  weeks  auring  the  x-iain  harvesting  period 
(Sept.  15--NoTe  1)  pric<^s  have  been  at  or  near  ceilings.    The  demand  during,  th 
year  I9I47  ^-s  ^  whole,  for  fresh  and  canned  sweetnotat  oe  s ,  will  probably  be  a-s 
strong  as  in  19146. 

The  demand  for  sweetpotatoes  to  dehydrate  .for  food  purposes  vi/ill  be  aln;ost 
negligible.  There  should  be  a  .substantial  increased  demand  for  sweetpotatoee; 
for  canning  and  drying  for  livestock  feed.  Facilities  for  drying  sv;eet potato 
for  use  as  livestock  feed  are  being  installed  rapidly  in  almost  all  com.ffiercia 
sweetpotato  produoing  areaso  liow  grades  i'^A  cuils  can  be  utilized  profitably 
in  this  manner.  With  a  profitable  outlet  for  the  low  quality  sweetpotatoes 
better  grading  for  shipment  in  fresh  form  should  result  in  an  increase  in  con- 
sumer demand. 

The  demand  for  sweetpotatoes  extends  over  the  entire  \'ear.  The  supply,  howev 
is  not  usually  spread  out  to  the  best  advantage.  Larger  quantities  of  sweet- 
potatoes cculd  be  marketed  at  satisfactory  prices,  if  more  sweetpotatoes  were 
stored  and  cured  for  marketing  af'-.cr  the  hcrvesting  period, 

Requirem.entsj  The  requirements  are  estim.ated  to  be  76,886,000  bushels  m.ade  li- 
as follovi/sj 


U.  S.  Civilians  1  /  2  / 
U.   S,  Military 
Experts  and  Shipments 
S^ed 

Feed  and  Waste 


T  otal 


57,7yi+,000  bushe: 
52i4,000  " 
268,000 
5,800,000 

111,  500,000  " 
76","acB,ooo  " 


The  civilian  requirements  are  based  on  a  22  pound  per  capita  consumiptior; 
of  fresh  sweetpotatoes. 


2  ^    fncludes  1,151;, 000  bushels  for  canning, 


Suggested  Goal)     In  determ.iriing  the  suggested  acreage  for  sweetpotatoes,  the 
civilian  per  capita  consumption  for  fresh  sweetpotatoes  v/as  reduced  to  20  pou 
This  reduction  makes  the  desired  production  approximately  72,000,000  bushels  ' 
inb-t^^d  of  76,886,000  bushels. 

The  19J6-U5  average  per  acre  yield  was  85.8  bushels.    Tha  19i4l-i|5  average  per 
acre  yield  was  88,1+  bushels.     Consideration  v/as  given  to  the  probable  average 
yield  in  each  State  with  average  growing  cnnditions.    The  per  acre  ^aeld  was 
estimated  with  conditions  equivalent  to  100  percent  and  the  average"  conditio:: 
apolied.     By  this  method  the  10  year  average  yield  was  87.8  bushels  per  acre 
and  the  5  year  average  yield  was  90. 5  bushels  per  acre.    An  average  ■ ield  of 
90  bushels  per  acre  v/as  assumed. 
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The  suggested  national  acreage  was  apportioned  among  the  various  states  largely 
on  the  basis  of  tlie  averages  planted  in  previous  yes-rs  I'ith  allov/ance  for  trends 
ana  rnaking  adjustments  for  certain  areas  'i^ihere  storage  is  limited  and  marketing 
problems  during  the  harvesting  period  have  arisen  more"  or' less  regiJlarly, 
Consideration  has  aljio  been  given  to  the  fact  sweetpotatoes  have  been  at  or 
near  cei-ling  prices, m.ost  of  the  time  for  the  past  throe  years. 


Price 

Supp ort  5     Sweetp otat oe  s 

are  a  St sag 

3-11  -or  00  and 

the  prices  will  be  suppor 

ed  at 

not  less  than  9O  percent 

of  parity 

ag  fi'nds  are 

available. 

SWiTPOTATOESj 

i  *: 
«  i 

^  n  CT  0*  P  "'  <5  4"  c\ 

Q  ■        '-J  0     '.,1         J_  0 

f  or  19147 

t  Suggested  •19^47-  Goals 

{  Acreage 

(Planted) 

;  /^Acreage 

G oa  1  is  of { 

State 

sPr oduction 

s  Acrea.ge 

J  19U6 

:  19^6 

;( Bushels) 

s  (Planted) 

t Ind  icatc  d 

{  Ave  r  r  e 

;  Indicated 

Average 

Thou  sands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Per  ce  nt 

Percent 

N,  J, 

2,080 

16 

"16  ■  ' 

107 

100  ■ 

Ind, 

22k 

2 

1.5 

1.6 

135 

125 

111. 

], 

,3.2 

3.9 

125 

103 

I  owa 

190  - 

2 

2 

2.1 

100  ■ 

"  ■  '  95 

Mo, 

728 

8 

8  ' 

8 

100 

'  100 

Del. 

390 

2.5 

■■■■■■  -2,9 

■  120 

103 

Md. 

1  26ii 

8- 

6 

■       ■   8  - 

133 

100 

Va, 

3,520 

32 

51 

-  32 

103 

■  100 

W.  Yo-  • 

160 

2 

V  r 

i\  *     u  . 

8,190 

78 

67 

1  ^- 

116 

loU 

Ky.  . 

1,376 

16 

13 

17 

123 

Tenn. 

/ou 

jiO 

28- 

llt3 

91 

<^  r 

6,LJ40  . 

70 

56 

67 

Lrct  « 

8,008 

IOI+ 

8? 

10]  1 

127 

100 

Fla. 

■       1,31+0  . 

20 

18 

20 

111- 

100 

Ala 

6,606  - 

82 

76 

81 

108 

101  ■ 

Mi  s  s . 

6,300 

70 

65 

72 

108 

97 

Ark. 

1,663  . 

.  25 

21 

25  . 

-L  ±  w 

T  Q 

10,250  ! 

125 

1  DQ 

92 

■  -115 

Ok  la. 

86I4  ■ 

12 

10 

12 

120 

100 

Tex. 

5,330  . 

.  65 

65 

60 

100 

108 

Kans . 

3^45 

3 

3 

2.9 

100 

105 

K.  Mex 

90 

1 

Ariz. 

200 

2 

Calif. 

1,520 

11 

10 

10 

110 

110 

U.  S.  , 

71,591!-  ■ 

799 

719.2 

_l/770.U 

111 

IOJ4 

1/  Average  of  5-y€''3r  totals. 
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FRE3H  A?JD  PROCESSED  V.&GET-^BL^.3  F'ROM 'COMffiROIAL  TRUCK  CROP  AREAS  . 

Demand  for  Vegetables  in  1947;     For  the  year  1947  as  a  whole,  the  demand  for 
fresh,  cfiTj'ned  •■  and  frozen",  vegetables. -may  avqrage  not  quite  as  strong  as  in 
1946.    Factors  tviAding' t a"^ppQr1b' '"-tlhi^deiMSkha' To*-.  Ve'get'a'to]:e-s; '■wi  11  b.e:  ■  ^ 

n  level  of  employment  and  income  pay metats;  somewhat  higher  than  in  ,19465  .some 
further  growth'  in  our- population^  and  a  supply  of  certain  other  foods  such 
as  meats;  fats. and  oils  insufficient  to  meet  demand  (including  export  de- 
mand) at  current  prices  o    Hpweyer,  the  lai'.ger  supplies  of  many  manuf  actured 
goods  anticipated-  to  appea-  _  an  the  mai'ket  next  year  at  higher  prices  may 
take  more  than  their  preseni:  -share  of  the  increased  incomes. 

Caution  is  urged     against  any  general  expansion  in  acreage  of  comtmercial 
truck  crops,  and  c  are ful  study  should  be  given  *to  the  demand  for  each  crop 
and  the  quarter-  of  the  year  in  ■•^^hich  it  is  to  be  marketed.     The  current 

very  high  level  of'  employment  and  increasing  rate  of  income  paymen±,s_.cir.e, ;.,  

expected  to  be  somevrhat  lov^er  in  the  latter  ,  half-  of  1947 'than  in  the  first 
half,    although  vrell  .above  prewar  levels  <,     Prices  received  by  farmers  for  '  • 
truck  crops  in  general    were   at  high  levels  during  the  first  4  m.onths  of 
1946o     However,   in  May  prices  broke  sharply  below  corresponding  price.s^.'fcr 
that  month  in  194o,   1944,     and  1945  under  pressure  of  record-large  supplies^.  •■ 
Truck  crop  prices  in  June  and  succeeding  m.onths  of  1946  continued  relatively 
?i0\Vjv   It  appears,  therefore,  that  producers  already  have  experienced  con- 
siderable deflation  in  truck  crop  prices  in  most  areas  except 'those  pr.p 
ducing  for'  the  winter  season.  '■  ■ 

Growers  who. plan  to  sell  to  processors  should  secure  definite  contracts,  as- 
opportunitie  s  for  dive-rting  producti  on  f  rom  fresh  ruarkets  to  processing 
outlets  are  expected  to  be  less  favorable  in  1947  than  in  1946'. 

The  commercial  packs  of     canned  .and  frozen  vegetables  and  the  total  supply 

of  them-  ava.ilable  per  person  in  the  1946-47  pack  year  aire  expected  ,t.o.  be.  . ..  '.,.„'..■■  .1... 

at  new  record-high  levels. 

Iroduction  .-\djustments :     For  the  1947  season,  the  production  guides  suggested 
a  reduction  ^.f  6.4  percent   in  the  acreage  of  commercial  truck  crops  for  fresh 
market  as  comp.'ired  w  ith  1946o    For  truck  crops  for  processing,  a  reduction 
of  9.4  percent  from  the  1946  acreage  is  suggested. 

These  reduqticns  in  acreage  are  great.,  r    than  those  suggested  by  the  State 
production  Adjustment  Coramittees.     The  State  committees  suggested  a  re- 
duction of  4  percent  in  the  acreage  of  vegetables  for  fresh  use,  not  far 
different  from  the  reduction  of  7  percent  suggested  in  the  production  guides. 
The  production  guides    suggested  an  increase  of  4  percent  in. the  total  ■  _ 
acreage  of  winter  Vegetables,     For,  spring  crop  a  decrease  of  8' percent  is 
suggested.     The  suggested  acreage  of  fall  crop  vegetables  is  11  percent  below 
that:  of  194^r     These  suggestions  have  been  developed  after   considering  the 
available  information  regarding  e  ach  ifid'ividual  crop.  ' 

The  otate  com,mittees  sugre-.^)ted  a  continuance  of  the  total  acreage  of  vegetables 
for  processings  at  the  1946.  level  under  the  assumption  that  demand  will  con-  . 
tinue  to  b;e  as  greats- a  s  in  1946.  .  oix  of  the  seven  stated  producing  more 
than  100,000  a-cres  i'.cr  processing  sugges.ted  a  decrease  averaging  4  percent. 

The  guides  presented  here  suggest  a  reduction  of  9.4  percent  in  the  acreage.  ■ 
of  truck  crops  for  processing  because  the  carryover  (including  processors', 
wholesalers'  and  retailv^rs  • ''stocks )  from  the  1946  packs  is  '  expected  to  be 
normal  or  .grea.ter  than  normal,  and  a  Iso  be  cause  the  1947  packs  of  processed 
vegetables    will.  be.*mar|ce  ted  in  late  1947  and  in  1948  when  the  demand  will 
probably  be  less  acti.ve  .than  in  1946. 

The  principal  reductions  s  uggesied .  in  xhe  production  guides  for  vegetablas 
for  processing  are  in  the 'acreages  for  green  peas,  sweet  corn,  snap  beans, 
beets,  cabbag'j  for  kraut,   cucmnbers  for  pickles,  and  spinach.     Acreages  equal 
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to  those  of  1946  are  suggested  for  tomatores,   asparagus,  and  lima  beans. 
Increases    are  suggested  for  no  vegetables  for  processing.     These  recom- 
mendations are  ^based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  demand  in  1948  will 
probably  be  less  than  in  1946. 

Adequacy  of  Marketing  Facilities  -  1947;     Transportation  Eqmpment;  Car 
shertages,  particularly  refrigerator  cars,  are  expected  to  continue  into, 
and  probably  throughout  1947.     The  rail  traffic  load  is  expected  to  be  less 
than  during  the  war  but  substantially  greater  than  the  pre-vmr  period.  The 
railroad  equipment  available  to  handle  the  anticipated  load  is  inferior 
to  that  in  1940.     In  preparing  the  suggested  vegetable  guides  recognition 
has  been  given  to  this  general  problem,  but  growers,  particularly  those 
in  the  western  and  southwestern  parts  of  the  country,  should  be  cautioned 
to  give  this  problem  their   careful  attention  considering  individual  crops, 
seasons,  and  volume  of  shipments.. 

Freezer  Space*    A  high  proportion  of  the  nation's  freezer  space  is  now  in 
use,    With  a  normal  in-movement,  such  space  m.ay  be  scarce  until  the  spring 
of  1947  with  continuing  local  scarcities  later  in  the  year. 

Cooler  Space;  Adequate  cooler   space  is  expected  to  be    available  during 
1947^   if  shell  eggs  move  out  of  storage  in  normal  volume  and  if  apple 
storage  is  not  excessive. 

Containers  ;  The  container  situation  may  be  eased  slightly  during  1947, 
compared  with  1946,  but  continued  conservation  and  salvage  measures  will 
be  necessary.    Tlooden  containers  are  more  readily  available  but,  during 
1947,  may  continue  below  requirements,  particularly  in  the  western  areas. 
Tin  cans  for  winter  fruits  and  vegetables  nay  be  adequate.    Supplies  of 
paper,   open  mesh,  and  cotton  bags  should  compare  favorably  with  supplies 
available  during  the  1945-46  season.  . 

processing  Facilities;  Processing  facilities  are  generally  adequate  hut 
growers  should  assure  themselves   of  outlets  to  avoid  local  problems.  Sup- 
plies of  equipment  for  maintenance  and  replacement  are  below  national  re- 
quirements and  will  continue  to  be  a  problem. 

Labor  Supply:  Dif f icultmes  are  expected  dioring  1947  for  food  industries  to 
provide  themselves  with  an  adequate   supply  of  labor.     These  difficulties 
will  affect  industries  producing  containers,  processing  foods,  and  engaged 
in  warehousing  and  transporting  all  products.     Other  basic  industries  may 
be  in  a  position  to  out-bid  the  food  industries  in  the  labor  market,  caus- 
ing food  industries  to  rely  heavily  upon  local  labor  during  1947,, 

Price  Support  on  "Vegetables  (other  than  potatoes,   swee tpotatoes ,  and  dry 
edible  beans  and  peas);    Although  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  announced  production  guides  for  vegetables,  the  Department  has  made  no 
commitment  to  support  the  prices  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  in  1947  no  support 
prices  are   contempla  ted  for  ve geto.blos ,   either  used  fresh  or  for  processing 

Growers  of  vegetables  for  processing  should  assure  themselves  a  marketing 
outlet  by  contracting  their  anticipated  production  with  processors,.  Grow- 
ers of  vegetables     frr  fresh  market  should,  before  planting  time, ■  take 
rea  sonable  precautions  to  assure  themselves  that  marketing  facilities 
and  outlets  will  be  available  to  handle  the  anticipated  production.  Further 
more,   growers  should  plan  to   sell  their  entire  production  in  commercial 
channels,  inasmuch  as  governmental  purchfises  will  necessarily  be  extremely 
limited  and  at  prices  which  may  be  relatively  low.- 

In  the  event  that  marketing  difficulties  .are  encountered,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  m.ay  give  marketing  assistance  by  one  or  more  of  the  following 
means:     (a)     Conducting  press  and  radio  programs  xo  stimulate  consumer  de- 
mand,  (b)     assisting  growers  in  finding  commercial  outlets  for  their  pro- 
duction, and  (c)     purchasing  vegetables-  suitable  f  qr  use  in  the  sbhool 
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lunch  prof,ram  and  for  distribution  to  eligible  relief  agencies.    Such  pur- 
chases v/ill  be  limited  by  avsilability  of  funds  nnd  cutlets  for  disposition 
of  such  vegetables,   the  extent  to  which  plantings  conform  to  production 
guides  atid  availability  of  laark'^t  facilitieSj  thu  prices  and  movement  for 
the  season  to  date,  snd  the  adequacy  of  transportation  facilities  to  move 
the  Governraent"purchased  commodities. 
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FHESH  VEGETABLES'-'FI^OM  CCHWmCIAL.  TRUCK  CROP.  mA3 

■  '-     .  —  .  - 

ASPARAGUS 

Production  for  fresh  mari^et  in  1946  (including  ?$-orie>'prt>diji-ct  ion  for  pro- 
cessing in  states  outside  of  California)  amounted  to '9, 115,000  crates* 
This  was  larger  than  the  preceding  year  but  2  percent  smaller  than  the 
1941-45  average  of  9, 307 j 000  crates.     Carlot  shipments  totaled  only 
1,356  cars  in  1946  and  981  cars  in  1945  compp^red  with  the  1935-44  average 
of  2,200  f'ears* 

The  decrease  in  carlot  shipments  was  due  principally  to  the  increased  pro- 
portion of  the  crop  taken  by  canners  and  freezers.    Total  acreage  for 
both  proces'sing  and  the  fresh  market  has  increased  only  moderately  in 
recent  years,  a  mounting  to  approximately  125>000  acres  in  1946,  compared 
with  127,670  acres  in  1945,  and  123,450  acres  for  the  1935-44  average. 

Prices  to  growers  have  been  favorable  despite  increased  costs  and  averaged 
$2,68  per  crate  in  1946  compared  with  $2.76  in  1945  and  the  average  of 
$2.17  for  1941-45. 

Early  Spring:     Production  f  or  fresh  market  has  declined  gradually  f  or 
a  period  of  years  and  tota  led  3,547,000  crates  in  1946  as  compared  with 
the  1935-44  average  of  3,792,000  crates.    During  the  past  few  years  growers 
could  have  sold  a  substantially  larger  production.    With  record-high 
canned  and  frozen  packs  in  1946  and  with  estimated  large  carryovers  into 
the  next  crop  season,  processors  may  not  compete  as  keenly  for  fresh  m.arket 
asparagus  in  1947 • 

production  from  this  season's  new  plantings  vj-ill  not  be  available  until 
demand  may  be  less  active  than  during  the  war  years.     It  is  recommenddd 
that  growers  hold  new  plantings  to  the  lavel  necessary  to  maintain  a.n 
acreage  equal  to  that  harvested  in  1946. 

Late  Spring:  Acreage  in  this   group,  including  acreage  for  processing, 
totaled  45,180  acres  in  1946,  compared  with  43,980  acres  in  1945  and  a 
1935-44  average  of  34,240  acres.     The  larger  acreage  is  due  to  increased 
demands  for  canning  and  freezing.     Because  of  prospective  market  conditions 
it  i s  recommended  that  1947  plantings  be  planned  to  maintain  1946 
acreage  levels. 

LIFA  BEAIIS 

Winter ;  The  2,  700  acres  indie  at  ijxijfj.  for  the  1946  crop  of  lima  beans  in  Florida 
was  35  percent  over  the  1945  acreage.    Average  yields  nn  the  increased 
acreage     resulted  in  a  production  estimated  at  162,000  bushels  in  1946, 
compared  with  140,000  bushels  in  1945  and  an  average  of  99,000  bushels 
during  the  period  1935-44.     Prices  to  growers  averaged  f4,95  per  bushel  in 
1946,  compared  with  $4.25  in  1945,   an  average  of  $3,94  for  the  1941-45 
period . 

Larger  supplies  of  frozen  and  canned  lima  beans  a  re  expected  to  be 
available  to  civilians  in  1947, 

Even  with  increased  yields  brought  about  by  new  higher-yielding  varieties 
and  improved  production  practices,  an  increase  of  about  10  percent  in 
acreage  seems  desirable  for  1947,  even  though  prices  may  be  below  those 
received  in  1946. 

Spring;  The  1946  indicated  acreage  of  7,500  acres  was  about  25  percent 
more  than  the  1945  acreage,  but  about  5  percent  less  than  the  1935-44 
and  the  1941-45  averages.     The  indicated  average  yield  of  71  bushels  per 
acre  is  approximately  5  percent  below  that  of  1945  but  about  15  percent 
more  than  the  1941-45  average  yield.     Production  in  1946  is  estimated  at 
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534:^000  bushels  or  about  5  percent  more  than  in  1945  and  15  percent  above 
the  1941-45  average  production.    The  estimated  1946  average  price  to  growers' 
is  $2a66j   compared  with  the  average  of  |3.88  in  1945  and  the  average  of 
^2o53  in  1941-45. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  1947  spring  acreaf;e  of  lima  beans  be  held  to  the 
1946  level.  ' 

Suirmerj  The  indicated!  acreage  of  the  1946  crop  was  7,650  acres  or  about 
10  percent  less  than  that  of  the  1945  crop  and  about ' 15 • percent  less  than 
the  average  for  1941-45.     The  yield  indicated  for  1946  is  87  bushels  per 
acre,  about  the  same  a  s  in  1945  and  about  5  percent  more  than  the  average 
for  the  1941-45  period. 

In  1946, the  estimated  producti  on  o  f  .  666, 000  bushels  was  approximately  10  per-' 
cent  less  than. that  obtained  in  1945  and  theaveroge  production  obtained 
during  the  period  1941-45o     The  aver?\ge  price  to  growers  in  1946  is  estimated 
at  |2,94,   compared  with  an  average  of  $3o40  in  1945  and*  an  average  of  ^2»32 
during  the  1941'=45  period. 

In  1947,  it  is  suggested  t!\at  the  acreage  of  lima  beans  be  increased  10 'per- 
cent over  that  of  1946.    VJith  this  acreage  and  1941~45  average 'yields, -  a 
pr  oducti  on  app roxiraa  teiy  equal  to  tho.t  of  1946  can  be  e>«xpected. 

Fall:  The  indicated  acreage  of  the  1946  crop  is  500  acres,  equal  to  the 
194  5  acre-^age,  but  Bbout  35  percent  less  than  the  1941-45  average.  The 
yield  of  55  bushels  per  acre  indicated  for  1946  is  10  percent  more  than  that 
of  1945  and  the  1941"45  average.     In  1946  production  is  expected  to  be  about 
10  percent  more  than  in  19^^:5,  and  about  25  percent  less  than  the  1955-44 
averageo  ■ 

During  recent  m.onths  prices  to  growers  have  increased  steadily  and  currently 
are  well  above,  those  for  the  1946  summer  crop  and  above  the  1945  average 
price© 

It  is  suggested  that  1947  acreage  be  increased  about  20  percent  over  that 
of  1946.    This  acreage,  with  an   -average  yield  of  about  50  bushels  per  acre, 
would  result  in  a  production  about  5  percent  more  than  that  of  1946  but 
about  15  percent  less  than  the  1941~45  average  production, 

3IT-^  BEANS 

'.Vinter;   In  1946  a  record  winter  acreage  in  Florida  and  above-average  yields 
resulted  in  a  crop  of  3,320,000  bushels,  which  was  9  percent  above  the 

1945  v/inter  orop  and  64  percent  above  the  1935-44  average.     The  estimated 
average  price  received  by  growers   in  1946  amounted  to  $3»05  per  bushel,  or 
the  same  as  in  1945,   c om.p are d  with  an  average  price  of  $2o72  per  bushel 
during  1941-45. 

In  1947  a  mnter  acreage  equal  to  that  of  1946,  with  1941«'45  average  yields, 
would  give  a  production  slightly  less  than  that  of  1946. 

Spring:  The  acreage,  ©f  smp  beans,  in  1946  is  estimated  at  54,550  acres, 
about  7  percent  more  than  that  of  1945^  but  about  20  percent  below  the  1935- 
44  average.    The  estimated  average  yield  of  79  bushels  per  acre  for  the 

1946  crop  was  about  15  percent  below  the  comparable  figure  for  1945,  but 
about  equal  to  the  1941-45  average  yield. 

The  1946  production  is  estimated  at  4,286,000  bushels,   compared  with 
4, 739,000.ybushels  produced  in  1945  and  an  average  of  5,019,000  bushels 
during  the  1935-44  period.     The   1946  estiiuated  average  price  to  growers 
-was  :ii;2.20  per  bushel,   com.nared  with  $2..43  received  in  1945  and  an  average 
of  $2.04  for  the  1941-45  period. 

In  1947  an  acreage  equal  to  that  of  1946,  with  1941-45  average  yields,  would 
result  in  a  production  approximately    equal  to  that  of  1946- 
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SiJinmer;  The  acreage  in- 1946  is  estimated  a  t  39,7'5G  acres,   compared  with 
the  40,110  acres  in' 1945  and  the  average  of  3S,38Q  for  1941-45.  The 
estimated  yield  of  114  bushels  per  acre,  in  1946  wr.s .  r.,  p proximately  the  same 
as  the  1941-45  average,  .    ..  ■ 

The  1946  summer  snap  he  an  production  is  estiriKited  at  4,524,000  bushels,  com- 
pared with  4,443,000  bushels  in  1945  and  the  average  of  4,776,000  bushels 
for  1941-45.    The  1946  estimated  average  price  was  42 ,23  per  bushel  while 
the  average  price  obtained  in  1945'was  .'^2..52  and  during  the  period  1941-' 
45  the  average  price  v^as  fl»76. 

In  1947,  an  acreage  5  percent  legs  than  that  of  1946,  with  1941-45  average 
yields,  wo  uld  result  in  a  production  a  bout  5  percent  less  than  that  of 
1946.     In  view  of  prospective  demand,   a  production  i  rom  such  an  acreage 
appears  ,  desirable.     Inasmuch  as  production  of  flat-  podded  varieties  .of 
beans  has  increased  beyond  the  quantity  that  can  be  marketed  satisfactorily, 
it  is  suggested  that  grov/ers  shift  pr'oduction  to  varieti.es  having  more 
aati sf act ory  market  outlets^  -    ■  . 

Fall;  The  fall  acreage  is  indica  ted  at  52,550  acres,  about  25  percent  more 
than  that  of  1945  and    about  30  percent  more  than  the  average  for  193-5-44. 
A  1946  prodiiction  of  €,  734,000  bushels  is  indica  ted..  This  production 
exceeds  that  of '1945  by  about  35  percent  and  the  1935-44  average  by  about 
40  percent. 

The  estimated  average  prices  to  growers  in  producing  areas  have  been  .Qbout 
f'2.20  to  ^2,25  per  bushel  during  July  and  August  this  year,  whereas  average 
prices  for  corresponding  ''periods  in  1945  were  between  |)2,^75  and  |3«05  per 
bushel.    The  average  price  obtained  for  the  1945  fall  crop  was  :!p,2.39. 

In  view  of  prospective  demand  conditions  during  the  latter  part  of  1947, 
it  appears  that  the  producti  on  fi*om  an  acreage-  approximately  20  percent 
less  than  that  of  1946,  with  yields  equal  to  the  1935-44'  average,  would 
be  desirable  if  marketing  difficulties  are  to  be  avoided. 

BEETS 

Winter;  Acreage  and  production  in  Texas  hpve  expanded ,  gradually  -over  a  period 
of  years,  but  the  crop  did  not  run  into  serious  marketing  difficulties 
until  1944.     In  1946  product!  on  was  sli^^tly  larger  than  in  1945  but  15 
percent  snELller  than  in  1944.     Prices  to  growers  averaged  slightly  higher 
during  1946  than  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  years. 

An  acreage  in  1947  approximately  equal  to  that  of, 1946  is  suggested,    ".^i-th-  ' 
average^  yields  the  resulting  c  rop  would  be  •  slightly  smaller  than  in  1946. 

Spring-;  i^creage  'and  production  in  this  g  r  cup 'havfi  fallen  off  sharply 
during  the  war  years,   particularly  in  Louisiana  and  Virginia,  although 
they  have  been  maintained  in  the  Oarolinas.     Production  in  1946  was  slightly 
larger  than  in  1945>  but  a  little  less  than  the  1941-45  average,. 

In  recent  years  prices  to  growers  have  been  generally  favorable.    The  1946 
average  pri  ce  iS' e  s  timated  at  ^1,38  per  bushel,  somewhat  less  than  the 
1945  average  price  but  more  than-  twice  the  avere^ge  for  1935-39. 

It  is  believed ■ that  growers  could  increase  commercial  plantings  in  1947  by 
10  percent  with  little  danger  of  marketing  difficulties.     If  yields  equal 
to  the  1935-44  average  were  obtained,  the  resulting  crop  would  be  smaller 
than  that  of  1946  or  the  1941-45  average  production. 

Summer;  Commercial  plantings  in  New  ^Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  have  remained 
fairly  stable  over  a  period  of  several  years.     Increases  in  Pennsylvania, 
v/here  marketing  difficulties  involving  Government  piorchases  have  occurred 
almost  every  year  since  1937,  have  been  offset  by  decreased  plantings  in 
New  Jersey,    Commercial  crops  in  these  states  are  supplemented  by  extensive, 
market  garden  production  in  the  North  Central  and  Northeastern  states,  • 
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Estimated  prices  to  growers  averaged  |1,02  per  tushel  in  1946  compared  with 
i)l»39  the  year  before  whe  n  no-  surplus  purchases  were  made,  and  a  1941-45 
average  of  $1.11  per  bushel. 

An  acreage  reduction  of  10  percent  in  Pennsylvar  ia  and  5  percent  in  other  areas 
for  1947  as  conpared  ^Ai.th  1946  seems  desirable  if  serious  marketing  diffi- 
culties    are  to  be  avoided.     This  would  be  equivalent  to  an  acreage  reduction 
of  ':;bout  5  percent  for  the  area  as  a  whole,    VJith  yields  equal  to  the  1935- 
44  airerage  this  v/ould  result  in  a  production  5  percent  smaller  than  in 
1946  for  both  Pennsylvania    and  New  Jersey.  •. 

CEIERY  •        ■  . 

Winter:  The  winter*  acreage  .of  celery  was  over-expai  .ded  in  1946,.  which  con- 
dition  resulted  in  an  estimated  averc.ge  price  of  fit  .33  per  crate-  to  growers, 
compared  with  $3. -04  -in  XdAbtr    The  winter  acreage  increased  from  8850  in  1945 
to  an  indicated     12^000  acvres  ;  in .  1946,  approximately  35  percent.  ■ 

The  indicated  average  yield  for  the  1946  crop  was  588  crates  per  acre,  com- 
pared with  the  194&raverajge;:of  594  crates  and" th^;,^  1935-44  average-.yield  of 
565  crates."'  '  ■  ,.. '  ,       i  ■     ''  • 

'      ■  ■  ■  -  ■  '         ■  ■  ■  ,      ■ »  „ 

It  is  suggested  tb^at^  , the  ,,1^4,7  acreage  be  reduced  about-dO  percent  belo-w(,that 

of  1946.    Viith  this  acreage  and  1946  yields,  a  wiritei?  crop  of  ..about  lO..'"- 

percent  less  than  th^t  of  1946,  but  r  bout  20  percent  aboye  that,  qf  ■  1945,  could 

be  anticipated.  ^  ■  . 

Spring:  'The' ■indicates;  •    iacrea,ge  was  expanded  in.  1946  by  about  17  p.ercprit';  , 
over  that  for  1945,  with  an'  estimr.ted  average  price  of  12.45  per  crate' to 
grovv'-ers  compared  with  $3,91  in  1946.    The  .spring  a  .creage  increased  froi». 
6050  acres     in  1945  to  an  estim-ated  7050  acres  in  1946. 

The  indicated,  average  yield  for  the  1946  crop  v^as  560  crates  per  acre,    -  ^;  ■, 
com.pared  with- the  1945  a.verage  of  584  crates  and  the  1935*^44  average  of  ■ 
602  crates.        .    ;   .  .  .  ,..  ,. 

It  is  suggested  that,  the  1947  acreage  be  reduced  about  10  percent  below  tkat 
of  1946.    '/Yith  this  acreage  and  .the  1941-45  average  yield  of  576  cr.ates  per 
acre  ,  a  crop  about-- 10-  percent  less  than  that  of  19.46,  but  Slightly  above 
that  of  1945,  could  , be, a  nticipated. 

Summer:  The  •  indicated.  5580  acres  in  1946  was  10  percent  more  than  the  5080 
acres  harvested  in.  1945,  The  estimated,  average  price 'to  growers.v/as-  $2*32 
per  cr'ate  in  1946,   cojnpared  with  •!)3«21  per  crate  in  1945,  .  , 

Indicated  average  yields  for  the  1946  crop  v/as  432  crates  per  acre-,  as  compared 
with  the  1945  average  of  400  crates  and  the  1935-44  average  yield  of'  415 
crates. 

It  is  ■  suggested 'thsit.  the  :19,4.7  acrea.ge  be  reduced  about  10.  percent  below  .tha-t>-  .'" 
of  1946,   'Yiith- this  t.ota  1  a.c.re?.ge  ' and  the  194^-45  average"  yei Id  of '  435- 
crates  per  acreVa'-suramGir  crop  .oi'  c  bdut  ' 10 .  percent  less  than  that  of  1946,  but 
about  10  percent  ■a.bcive'.th'--..t.  of  1945,  .could' be"  anticipated •■•  ■     »  .■ 

Fall :  The  indica  ted  fall  acreage  of  2'5,'240-  aeTles'  in  1946  was  about  5  per- 
cent more     tl:an  the  23,910  acres  harvested^  in  1945*    The  increase  among  the 
higher-yielding  early-fall  states  is  e.sii^^ted  at  14  percent  while  estimates 
for  the  late-fall  states  indicate  an    acreage  reduction  of  about  3  percent 
Prices  to  growers  through  the  late  summer  season  have  remained  at  approximately 
the  same  general  low  level  experienced  throughout  the  preceding  part  of  1946. 
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Indicated  average  yield  of  tjie  1946  early  J'e  11  crop  is  463  crates  per  acre, 
compared  mth  t  he  1945  avera  f^e  of  375  era  ■:es  and  the  1935'^4  average  of 
363  crates « 

It  is  suggested  that  the  1947.  fall  acreage  be  reduced  about  IC  percent 
belov^  that  of  194<6«    With  this  acreage  and  t^^e  1941-45  average -yield  of 
367  cratt.s  per  acre,  a    crop  of  approxiraat el/  that  of 
194  5  nay  be  arctic ipated . 

CABBAGE  - 

Winters  The  revised  estimate  of  the  1946  winter  acreage  is  58*500  acres, 
about  10  percent  belov/  the  1945  acreage,  but  about  15  percent  above  the 
1935-44  average.    Average  yields  in  1946  were  lov'-^er  than  in  1945  but  some- 
what higher  than  the  1935-44  average.    The  estimted  production  f  or 
1946  was  350,400  tons  for  fresh  market,  coiuprred  with  529,900  tons  pro- 
duced in  1945,  and  the,- 1935-44;  average  production  of  ,294,000  tons* 

No  serious  marketing  difficulties  were     experienced,  in  1946#  but  in  1945, 
considerable  difficulty  was  encountered.    Stocks  of  old-crop  cabbage  in 
the  hands  of  growers  and  deale  rs  on  Janmry  IV  1946 

were  almost  10  percent  above  the  1935-44  average.    The  average  price  to  growers 
in  1946  was  about  1^40,00  per  ton.    This  compares  with  ^29»98  per  ton  in  1945 
and  ^27o'69  per  ton  in  1944.    Favorable  returns  in  1946  will  probably  en- 
courage growers  to  plant  a  larger     acreage.    In  1947,  an  increase  of  10 
percent  over  the  1946  acreage,  with  1935-44-  average  yields,  should  provide 
ample  supplies  for  market. 

Spring:  The  1946  crop  of  29,840  acres  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  spring 
crop  of  1945,  and  10  pe rcent    above  tlhe   1935-44  average.    Yields  were  about 
the  same  as  in  1945,  but  20  percent  above  the  1935-44  average.'    The  production 
of  179,70®  tons  in^  1946  was.  in  excess  of  the  quantity  that  could  be  handled 
in  fresh  market  outlets  resulting  in  serious  marketing  difficulties..    The  ■ 
avera  ge  price  to  growers  vias  $32,18  per  ton  in  1946,  compared  with  |;;36868 
in  1945,  and  the  1935-39  average  price  of  ^18,'69.'    Inasmuch  as  marketing 
difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  handling  pointed-type  cabbage,  growers 
are  urged  to  plant  varieties  w  hich  have  greater  market  acceptability.- 
In  1947,  an  acreage  10  percent  below  that  of  1946  seems  desirable,. 

Summer:     The  1946  summer  acreage  of  30,360  acres  was  5  percent  belovv  that 
of  1945  and  12  percent  below  the  1935-44  average.    Average  yields  in  1946 
were  about  equal  to  those  .of  1945  and  about  10  percent  higher  than  the. 
1935-44  average.     The  iniicated  production  of  2  34,1300  tons  in  1946  is  9  per- 
cent less  than  in  194  5  and  about  equal  to  the  1935-44  average.    Prices  to 
growers  averaged  $23,40  per  ton  in  1946,  compared  with  §34»43  in  1945.,  and 
the  1935-39  average  of  ^16,63,    The  supply  of  summer  cabbage  in  some 
areas  xvas  in  excess  of  market  cp-utlets,  necessitating  Government  purchases* 
With  1935-44  average  yields,   in  1947  an  a  creage  about  5  percent  below 
that  of  1946  should  provide  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Fall :     The  1946  fall  acreage ' of '  81, 800  acres  was  somewhat  less  than  that 
of  1S45  but  about  20  percent  above  the  1935-44  average,'  The  indicated 
production  in  1946  is  about  5  percent  less  than  that  of  1945,  when  serious 
marketing  difficulties  were  averted  only  by  a  strong  demand  for  cabbage 
for  kraut «■.  The  large  1946  crop  may  be  accom-panied  -by  low  prices  to  growers. 
Because  of  these  conditions,  it  is  suggested  that  in  1947  the  acreage  of  the 
fall  crop  be  reduced  about  8  percent  below  that  of  1946, 

"'■    '  '        .  ■■ -      ^  CANTALOUPS 

Cantaloups  are  almost  unique  among  t  he  fresh  vegetables  in  that-prices 
remained  near  ceiling  levels  for  the  past  two  years  despite  record  large 
production*     It -a  ppqars,   therefore,  that  under  the  conditions  of  very  high 
'employment  and  income  enjoyed  in  recent  years,  the  supply  of  cantaloups 
has  not  been  adequate  to  meet  demand. 
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3gr;Lng:  '  T.lte  high  yield  and  the  prices  reccivcud  in  the  spring  of  1945  _ 
encouraged  grs»wors  t"o  expand  the  s  pring  a  creage  of  cantaloups  from    ■  ,  '    ■  . 
16^200  acres  in  1945'  to  23,000  acres  in  1946<.    Because;,  the  average  yield  per' 
acre  in  1946  vms  only  133  crates>   compared  with  142  in  1945  and  139  for 
194 1-45 .  average,  the  1946  spring  production  of  2:^593,000  crates  was 
about  10  percont  larger  than  that  of  1945«    The  average  price  to.  growers 
for  1946  spring  cantaloups  v:a  s   .a  bout  10  percent  higher  than  the  ^;;3ol7 
per  crate  ' received  in  1945  and  more  than  twice  the.  1935-39  average «  With 
a  yield  equnl  to   the  1941-45  -average,  an  acreage  10  percent  less  than  that 
of  1946  would  result  in  a  production  about  10  percent,  larger*.    In  view 
of  the  outlook  for  transportati  on  .facilities  no  greater  acreage  should 
be  planted  ^ 

Sur.mer-   'The  record-largo  sumsier  production  of  1 5j  285^  000.  crates,  in  1946 
was  13  percent  larger  than  the  prpduction  in  1945,  and  nearly  50  percent 
larger  than  the  1941"-45  averat^^'a    The  1.946.  crop  was  .produced  on.  112,480 
acres,  v/ith  an  average  yield  of  118  .crates  ,pe c  acre  ^    The.  acreage  was 
increased  22  percent  over  t'he  1945  acreage-,  and  was  more  than  one-third 
larger  than  the  1935=-44  average  acrecsg-e;  "  In  1946,  the  average  yield  per 
acre  exceeded  both  the  llO'-crate  rvijrage  yield  in  1945  and  the  104-crate. 
average  for  19 3 5-44 «, 

In. the  fa  ce  of  tli^  record-large  su'iraer  crop,  the  prices  received  by  groviers 
averaged  approximately  ;'l2c40  per  crate,   or  about  the   same  as  in  1945  and 
more  than  twice  the  193'5~39' aver^  ge In  194-'7';  a.  sumraer  crop  os  large  as    -  ■ 
that' ,procuc<:.d  this  ytar .  pr obably  c ould  be  marketed  satisf a-ctor ily ,.;   Such  a 
crop  could  be,  produced'  on  an  a  cr?. age' about  5  percent  larger  than,  in  1945, 
jvith  a.  yield,  equal  to  the  1941-45- average.     In  view  of  the  outlook  for 
_^transpQrta1;ion.  facilities,  no  greater  acreage  should  bu  planted'o      •  . 

'  ^HA^JEYBALL  MELONS 

Spring:    ii.creage  of  Honeyball  melons  for  spring  shipment  in  1946  was 
lj750  acres,  moderately  lar ger  than  t he  1,530  acres  in  1945,  but  still 
far  beloyj-  the  1935-44  average  of  2,500  acres.  '  In  1946  light  yields  resulted 
in  a.  spring  production  of  201^000  crates,  about  15  percent '-smaller  than  in. 
19'3:5  and  about  35  percent  less  tlian  the  1935-44    average  produetion^     The-  . 
average  price  receive'd'  by '  grower s- for  1940  spring  crop  Hbneyballs  vj-a.s 
slightly  higher  then '"the  .|3ol0  per  crate  average  for  1945  and  was  about  ■  • 
the  same  as  the  average  of  prices  received  in  1941«°459     la  1947,  deiriand  is 
expected  to  be  strong  for  a  spring  production  rt  least  25  percent  .larger 
than  the  1946  spring  crop,    Yfith  yields  equal  to   the  1941-45  average, 
such  a  quantity  could  be  produced  on  an  acrea.-ge  "bout  5  percent  larger  -than 
in  1946,  '      ■    .  ■  "'      ■  •  • 

Summer;     The  relatively  small  ouantity  of  'Honeyball  melons  produced  in  the 
sur/iaer  of  1946,  some  35..  000  crate  s,' v/as  more-  than  one  and  one--half  times 
the  1945  production.    The  1946  crop  Vvas  produc  ed  on '210 -acres ,  v/hi  ch  acreage 
was  about  40  percent  la  rger  than  the  acreage  for  1945.     The  average  yield 
for   summer-season  Koneyballs   grovrn  in  1946  was  167  crates  per  acre,  about 
10  percent   j-reater  than  in'l945c     If  1947  yields  per  acre  were  to  be  no  ; 

•.better  than  the  recent  shor t'-tir;.e  average   of  149  crates  per  acre,  it  would".  '' 
req  uire  an  acreage  about  10  percent  larger*than  in  1946,  to  produce  the  ■ 

,  same  quantityo 

,  HO^EYDE.';  IEL0II3  .    ■     '       '■  -  ■.; 

Spring;     Spring  production  of  Koneydew  melons  was  702,000  crates  in  1946, 
coL.pared  with  761.-000  in  1945  and  the.  1935-44  average  of  1,071,000  crates.- 
The- 3,900  acres  for  spring  harvest  in  1946  was  nearly  one-fourth  larger 
than  in  1945,  but  v;c  s'  still  about.  8  percent  below  the  1-935-44  average,-  The 
ig-xe  spring-seas.on  average  yield  per  acre  of  180  crates  was  unusually,  low, 
GOF.paring  -vith-  240  crates  in  1945  and  the  1935-4'4  average-  o"f  245  crates..- 
The  average  price  received  by  grov/ers  for  spri^.g  season  Honeydew  melons  i'n 
1946  v;as  slightly  lO'.^er  th£in  the  5>2o25  per  crate  average 'for  the  corresponding 
season  in  1945,  but  vhs  rbove  the  1941-4'5  average  of  |1*94  per  crate,  With 
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a  yield  per  acre  equal  to  the   1941-45  average,  an  acreage  10  percent  less  than 
in  1946  would  result  in  a  production    ahout  10  percent  larger  than  in  1946»  In 
view  of  the  outlook  for  transportation    facilities  no  greater  acreage  should  be 
encouraged. 

Summer t     Suminer  production  of  5,487,000  crates  of  Honeyd"ew  melons  in  1946  was 
by  far  the  largest  of  record*        mparing  with  3,595,000  crates  in  1945  and  a 
1935-44  average  of  only  1,907,000  crates.    This  record  crop  was  produced  on 
18,840  acres,  which  is  about  30  percent  greater  than  in  1945  and  more  than 
double  the  1935-44  average.    The  average  yield  per  acre  of  290  crates  produced 
in  the  1946  summer  season    compares  with  254  crates  in  1945  and  the  1941-45  • 
average  of  269  crates. 

The  average  price  received  by  growers  of  about  (;£.,00  per  crate  for  the  record 
summer  crop  of  1946  was  a  bout  15  percent  higher  than  in  1945  and  \vas  m.ore  than 
3  tin®  s  the  1935-39  average.     It  did  not,  however,  equal  the  high  price  re- 
ceived for  the  small  crop  of  1943«    In  1947,  it  is  suggested  that  growers  ex- 
pand their  suiimier  season  acrsa  ge  by  about  5  percent.    Such  an  acreage  would 
produce  a  crop  about  equal  to  that  of  1946,  with  about  a  1941-45  average  yield 
per  acre,  ,       .  - 

C/iRHOTS 

Winter;     The  1946  production  of  7,943,000  bushels  was  about  1,000,000  bushels 
less  than  the  1945  crop  and  slightly  more  than  the  1941-45  average.     The  av- 
erage price  to  growers  in  1946  reached  a  record  hi      of  ■^1,38  per  bushel  as  •  com- 
pared with   ■;1.21  per  bushel  in  1945  and  an  average  of  ^X»07  per  bushel  during 
the  period  1941-45,     Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  by  growers  in 
Texas  in  marketing  both  the  1944  .and  1945  crops  and  large  quantities  were  pur-- 
chased  by  the  Government*    A  1947  acreage  equal  to  that  of  1946  is  recorimended. 
Assuming  a  verage  growing  conditions,  production  slightly  less  than  in  1946 
but  about  equal  to  the  1941-45  average  would  result. 

Spring;     The  1946  production  of  5,466,000  bushels  was  about  equal  to  that  of, 

1945  and  approximately  20  percent  more  than  the  1941-45  average.     In  1946  the 
average  prices  to  growers  amounted  to-  0I.8O  per  bushel  and  exceeded  prices  for 
any  recent  year.     It  is  suggested  that  the  1947  acreage. be  maintained  at  the 

1946  level.     On  the    basis  of  1941-45  average  yields,  such  an  acreage  would  re- 
sult in  a  production  slightly  less  than  inl946  and  abo^at  20  percent  more  than 
tlie  1S41-45  average.     It  is  probable  that  such  production,  would  be  marketed  at 
prices  somewhat  below  those  of  1946, 

Summer-     In  1946  production  of  2,386,000  bushels  was  about  equal  to  the  1945 
production    and  the  average  production  dun. ng  1941-45,     The  average  price  to 
growers  in  1946  was  lower  than  in  1945  and  about  this   same  as  the  average 
price  during  1941-45.     In  view  of  prospective  demand  conditions,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  1947  acreage  be  reduced  5  percent.     If  yields  equal  to  the  1935-44 
average  are     realized,   such  an  acreage  would  re&ult  in  a  production  of  2,200,000 
bus  he  Is  , 

Fall ;     In  1946  the  indicated  .  production  of  12,662,000  bushels  is  r-bout  2  1/2 
million  bushels  less  than  that  of  1945  but  about  11/2  million  bushels  more  than 
the  average  production  of  1941-45,     Difficulties    are  being  experienced  in  cer- 
tain states  -   in  connection  with  the  marketing  of  tihe  1946  crop.     It  is  suggested 
that  acreage     in  1947  be  reduced  10  percent,    Assuming  1941-45  average  yields, 
such  an  acreage  v;  ould  result  in  the  production  of  about  11,000,000  bushels  which 
is  '^approximately  equal  to  the  1941-45  average  production. 

SVIEET  CORN 

Growers   in  New  Jersey,  Hevir  York  and  Pennsylvania  had  54,000  acres  of  svv^eet  corn 
for  harvest  in  1946.     This  acreage  was  equal  to  that  harvested  in  1945  and  about 
equal  to  the   1941-45  average.    With  the  average  yield  per  acre  higher  than  that 
of  1945  and  also  above  average,  the  1946  producti  on  w  as  slightly  more  than 
the  1941-45  averagq,.    The  average  price  received  by  grovrers  in  1946  is  expected 
to  be  about  $29,00  per  thousand  ears,    compared  Tvi  th  1)32,47  in  1945  and  ^22, 36 
in  1941-45,.  ^  ■■ 
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In  1947,  it  seems  that,  with  avera^-e  yields,  growers  in  the  tliree  states  should 
be  able  to  market  the  production  from  an  acreage  equal  to  that  of  1946, 

CAULIFLOWER 

Stimulated  by  wartire  prices,  f-rov/ers  planted  a  record    acreage  in  1946  ^and 
will  heirvest  a   record  crop.    Total  1946  acreap:e  of  40,610  compares  with 
56,920  in  1945  and  the  1935-44  average  of  29,790  acres.         "  • 

Yiinter  ;    Production  in  1946,  mostly  in  California  and  Arizona,  '  was  the 'larg- 
est  of    record,  amounting  to  an  estiiated  4,095,000  crates  or  15  percent  more 
than  1945  and  80  percent  more  than  the  1935-44  average. 

The  average  ^j.'i  ce  received  by  growers  for  the  1946  winter  crop  is  estimated 
at  Olo52  per  crate,  or  more  than  2  l/2  times  the  1935-39  average.  Prices' 
fluct-uated  rather  widely  during  the  1946  vdnter  season,  with  low  returns  on 
a    considerable  proportion  of  the  crop. 

A' winter  acreage  8  percent  smaller  than  in  1946  is  r  econnended  which, with 
yields  equal  to  the  1941-45  average,  would  mean  a  8  percent  decrease  in 
production,  ..  -  _ 

Spring:     Stimulated  by  a  combination  of  high  prices  and  good  yields  per  acre 
in  1945,  growers   in  Oalifornia  and  Washington  together  planted  in  1946  the 
la  rgest  acreage  since  .1937,    The  record  large  production  of  3/701,000  crates 
was  only  slightly  larger  than  that  of  194  5  hut  was'  35  percent  above  the 
1935-44  aver"-ge.  ' 

The  averr-.ge  price  of  ;^vl»39  per  crate  received  by  grovrers  for  the  1946  spring 
crop  was  substantially  less  than  in  1945. 

A  5  percent  smaller  spring  acreage  in  1947  than  in  1946  is  suggested.  If' 
yields  equal  to  the  1941-45  average  are  realized,  such  an  acreage  would  pro- 
duce a  spring  crop  about  10  percent  sm.aller  t  lian  the  1946  record  crop. 

Suinr.ier:     Production  in  this  group,  comprising  principally  Colorado  and  the 
Catskill  Section  in  New  York,   is  estimated  at  2,259,000  crates  for  1946, 
which  is  slii^tly  less  than  in  1945  but  18  percent  above  the  1935-44  average. 

Prices  to  growers  have  been  favorable  on  the  v/ hole  this  season,  although 
averaging  slightly  lower  than  last  year.    Prices  moved  upward  from  moderately 
low  ea  rly  season  levels  v/hereas  in  1945  the  trend  was,  in  general,  a  de- 
clining one  from  high  early  season  prices. 

In  1947,  an  acreage  5  percent  smaller  than  in  1946  is  suggested.  '"Jith  yields 
the  same  as  the  1941-45  average,  such  an  acreage  would  produce  a  crop  approx- 
imately 5  percent  less  than  that  of  1946. 

Fall ;     In  1946,  both  acreage  and  production  exceeded  the  previous  record  highs 
established  in  1945,     Estimated  production  in  these  a  reas,  principally  Long 
Island,  Michigan  and  Oregon,    cf  2,316,000  crates  in  1946  is  slightly  larger 
than  that  of  1945  and  46  percent  above  1935-44  average.     In  1946  plantings  . 
were  greatly  increased  in  Michigan  and  Oregon  but     ere  decreased  on  Long 
Island, 

A  1947  fall  acreage  no  largt-r  than  in  1946  in  the  Eastern  seaboard  states  and 
10  percent  smaller  than  in  1946  in  all  other     areas  is  suggested.     This  would 
Result  in  a  total  fall  acreage  5  percent  smaller  than  in  1946.  Assuming 
yifelds  eq  ual  to  the  1935-44  average,  total  fall  production  would  be  5  percent 
smaller  than  in  1946. 

CUCUIvIBERS 

Winter;     In  1946  acreage  is  estir^.ted  at  750  acres  or  almost  double  that  in 
1945.    Per  acre  yields  in  1946  v;ere  considerably  below  those  in  1945,   and  a 
total  production  of  38,000  bushels  of  cucumbers   in  1946  v/as  35  percent  greater 
than  in  1945.    Average  prices  to  growers  of  v8.50  per  bushel  compares  with 
v6,30  per  bushel  in  1945,    Yiith  an  expected  continued  active  demand,  an  acreage 
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about  30  percent  larger  than  in  1946  is  sup:g;ested. 

Spring-;     In  1946,  the  spring  crop  acreage  of  32^ 700  acres  v;as  25  percent  greater 
than  in  1945  and  30  percent  .greater  than  the  a  verage.  d  uring  1935-»44«  The 
average  yield  of  106  bushels  per  acre  in  1946  was  belqwr.  that  of  1945,  but  above 
the  average  during  the  period  1935"44«_   The  1946  production  of  3,462,000  bushe.ls 
was  about  2®  percent  above  1945  and  about  50  percent  above  the  1935-44  average. 
The  ayerage  price  to  growers  in  1946  of  ;ii;?,4-8  per  bushel,;  compares. with 
^2^54^,  in  1945  and  the  1941-45  average  price  of  s^2«.27  per  bushels  Assuming 
averap-e  yields  in  1947,  an    acreage  5.  percent  below  1946  is  suggested.  Assum- 
ing average  growing  conditions,  a  production  10  percent  below  1946  ivould  re- 
sult* . 

Summer;     The  smmer  acreage  of  17,290  acres  in  1946  was  7  percent  greater  than  ■ 
in  1945  a  nd  13  percent  greater  than  the  1935-44  average.     Yields  in  1946  v/ere 
about  the  same  a  s  in  1945  a  nd  slightly  higher  throi  average*    The  production  in 
1946  of  2, 342, ©00  bushels  was  10  percent  above  1945  production  and  16  percent 
above  average.    The  1946  averc^ge  price  of .  >i;2o38  per  bushel,  compares  with  y2ol5' 
per  bushel  in  1945  and  1941-45  average  price  of  4^1-. 67  per  bushel «    In  view  of 
prospective  demand  an  acreage  equal  to   1946  is  suggested* 

Fall:     In  1946,  growers  planted  an  indicated  6950  acres,  which  was  about  7,5 
percent  larger  than  in  1945,  and  about  double  the  1935-44  average o  Assuming 
a  slackening  in  market  demand  and  average  yields,  an  acreage- in  1947  about 
40  percent  less  than  in  1946  is  suggested, 

EGGPIAl^iT        •     •  .  . 

li'iiinter  :    The  1946  winter  acreage  of  eggplant  in  Florida  was  850  acres,  6  per- 
cent  more  than  in  1945  and  about  double  the  1935-44  average.    The  estimated 
production  of  298,000  bushels  in,  1946  was  slightly  larger  than  in  1945©  . 
Prices  to  growers  average    .  O296®  per  bushel,  as  compared  to  ;j;2o30  per  bushel 
in  1945.    As  indicated  in  the  1947  Winter  Production  Guide  Statement j  an  acreage 
5  percent  larger  than  in  1946  seems  desirable* 

Spring:  .  The  Florida  o.creage  of  spring-crop  eggplant  was  estimated  a  record 
1, 800  acres  in  1946  which  was  9  percent  larger  than  the  acrea;-^,e  in  1945  and 
more  than  double  the  1935-44  averagec     The  record  acreage  with  above-average 
yields  produced  a  crop  estimated  at  729,000  bushels,  36  percent  more  than  the 
previ oua.  record-large  crop,  of  1945^    The  estimr.ted  average  price  received  by 
growers  in  1946  amounted  to  $1.65  per  bushel,  w  hi  ch  is  about  equal  to  the 
1941-45  average,  but  was  15  percent  belov/  the  1945  average  price  of  <;1,95  pep 
bushele  ■    .  .  •    .  . 

In  1947  a  10  percent  reduction  from  the  1946,  planted  acreage,  is  suggested. 
Assuming  average  yields  this  acreage  would  result  in  a  production  21  percent 
less  than  the  1946  crop  but  8  percent  larger  than  that  of  1945.  ... 

Summer ;     The  acreage  of  summer  eggplant  in  1946.  v/as  approximately  5  percent 
larp;:^er"  than  in' 1945 ,  and  th.e  1935-44  average.  Y^ith  yields  slightly  below  aver- 

ag.;,  the  estimated  production  of  438,000' bushels  was  10  percent"  larger  than  ih 
1945j.  but  about  the  same  as  the  10-year  average.    The  estimated  average  price' 
reuciived  by  grov.rers  w^xs  vlo56  per  bushel ,  15  percent  less  than  the  record-high 

1945  price  of  ^l»7f),  but  c onsiderably '  a  bove  the  1941-45  average  price  of  ^,51. 10 
per  bushelo     In  X947,  production  from  an  acreage,  equal  to  that  of  1946  could 
probably  b e ■ marketed  satisfactorily.      •  "       '  ' 

Fall.     In  1946,   growers  planted  2,20©  acres  which  v\ras  52  percent  larger  than  the 
1935-44  averager    As  demand  for  truck  crops  is  expected  to  slacken  during  the  - 
fall  months,  an  .  acreage  for  1947  about  15  percent  less  than  that  planted  in 

1946  seems  desirable ^ 
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.  LETTUCE, 

Both  acreage  and  production  of  lettuce  have  set  new  hifr;h  records  each  year  for 
the  past  three  years.     In  1946  the  acreage  of  208,990  acres  was  21  percent 
larger  than  the  previous  record  (in  1945)  and  35  percent  r bove  the  1935-44 
average.    The  expansion  has- "  tai^^en:  place  chiefly  in  California  and  Arizona 
which  states  accounted  for  85  percent  of  the  total  1946  acreage,    A  moderate 
expansion  has  also  occurred  in  some  Eastern  states. 

Yields  have  been  at  near-record  levels  during  the  war  years,  due  to  some  ex- 
tent to  less  strict  grading  and  trirnraing.    Prices  for  ''■Jestern  Iceberg  were 
at  relatively  high  levels  throughout  most  of  1945  and  1946,  and  best  East- 
ern lettuce  brought  fairly  high  prices  most  of  the  time. 

Winter;     The  1946  acreage  of  53,850  acres,  of  which  97  percent  was  in  Calif- 
ornia and  iU'izona,  was  37  percent  larger  than  that  of  1945,  and  v/as  50  per- 
oent  above  the  1935-44  average.     Yields  in  1946  were  above  average.  The 
average  price  to  gravers  of  ^^2^86  per  crate  in  1946  compares  with  ^2,7^ 
in  1945  and  a  1941-45  average  of  .'i;2,53« 

It  is  suggested  that  winter  acreage  in  1947  be  increased  by  10  percent.  The 
increased  acreage,  with  1941-45  average  yields,  would  give  a  production 
15  percent  larger  than  in  1946.    YJith  such  a  production  prices  may  be  below 
thjse  of  1946/ 

Spring;     The  record  production  of  10,825,000  crates  in  1946  was  13  percent 
la rger  than  in  1945    and  approximately  50  percent  above  the  1935-44  average. 
The  average  price  to  growers  of  v2.39  per  crate  in  1946  was  less  than  the 
1945  price  of  f-'.S.OO  and  the  1941-45  average  of  :;2.64. 

In  1947  an  acreage,   equal  to  that    of  1946  is  suggested.     Such  an  acreage, 
with  1941-45  average  yields,  would  produce  a  crop  only  slightly  smaller  than 
that  o  f  1 946..  ' 

Summer;    The  record  summer  production  of  7,  121,000  crates  in  1946  exceeded 
1945  production  by  8  percent  and  the  1935-44  average  by  44  percent.  The 
average  price  to  grov^ers  in  1946,  estimated  at  §2,55  per  crate,  was  below  the 
high  price  of  C-S.IS  for  1945,  but  not- far  below  the  1941-45  average  of  02.67, 

An  acreage  reduction  of  10  percent  in  1947  is  suggested,    YXith  1941-45  aver- 
age yields,  t -  i  s  would  result  in  a  production  5  percent  smaller  than  in  1946. 

Fall ;     Indicated  production  of  7,93  2,000  crates  in  1946,  nearly  all  in  the 
West  and  80  percent  in  Q^lifomia,  set  a  new  record«-high  which  was  23  per- 
cent larger  than  in  1945  and  nearly  60  percent  above  the  1935-44  average.  The 
high  production  was  attained  through  an  increase  of  about  10  percent  in  both 
acreage     end  yields. 

In  1947,  a  fall  acreage  5  percent  smaller  than  the  46,710  acres  grovm  in  1946 
is  suggested.     On  the  basis  of  1941-45  average  yields,  this  would  result  in 
a  production  10  percent  smaller  than  in  1946. 

ONIOI^ 

Early  Spring;     Production  of  4,956,000  sacks   (50-pound)  in  1946  in  South  Tex- 
as w-is  30  percent  larger  than  the  1935-44  average  but  12  percent  less  than 
the  record  1944  production.    There  v/as  an  active  demand  for  the  crop  because 
of  unusually  short  supplies  of  storage  onions,  and  average  prices  were  dis- 
tinctly favorable  to  growers. 

In  1947,  heRvy  supplies  of  storage  onions  are  expected  to  be  available  through' 
out  most  of  the   marketing  s  eason  f  or  ec  rly  spring  onions.    This  competition 
night  result  in  lov7  prices  for  much  of  the  Texas  early  crop, 

A  1947  acreage  25  percent  smaller  than  that  of  1946  should  provide  an  ample 
supply  of  eari^spring  onions.    AssuLiing  yields  equal  to  the  1935-44  average. 
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this  would  mean  a  production  about  25  percent small er  th:-xn  last  year  '  and  about 
4  percent  below  the  1935-44  average. 

Late  Spring:    Acreage  in  this  [  roup  in  1946  was  .  about  70  percent  larger  than 
the  small  1945  acreage  but  7  percent  b  el  ow  19351^44  average;     Because  of  a  high 
yield  per  acre  which  xvas  boosted  by  relatively' high  yields  in  Arizona,  a  com-  ■ 
parative  newcomer  in  itiion  production,  1947  late  spring  production  was  r^iore' 
than  60  percent*  larger  than  the  10-year  average* 

Prices  in  1946  held  at  relatively  high  levels  until  the  middle  of  June  when  the 
first  shipments  froin  the  large  early  summer  crop  began~to  augment  market  sup- 
plies • 

The  expected  excess  of  Storage  onions  'in  early  1947  may  have  the  effect,  among 
others,   of  delaying  marketing  of  ea  rly  sp.ring  onions,  causing  an  overlapping 
of  the  two    market  seasons*  '  ■        ,  . 

A  reduction  of  10  percent  in  acreage  in  1947  from  the  1946  level  is  suggested. 
Y*ith  yields  equal  to  those  prevailing  in  recent  years,  such  an  acreage  would 
produce  a  crop  approximately  15  percent  smaller  than  the  record  1946  pro- 
duction but  40  percent  larger  than  the  sm.all  1945  crop. 

Early  Summer*     A  record  acreage  and  high  yields  in  1946  resulted  in  a  production 
of ~  3, 873,000  sacks  (50-pound),  or  nearly    40  percent  more  than  the  1945  crop. 
Low  prices  resulted  in  a  delay  in  the  marketing  of  the  1946  crop.'    Growers  in 
many  areas  experienced  difficulties  in  disposing  of  their  crops. 

A  1547  acreage  20  percent  smaller  than  that  of  1946  is  suggested.  Assuming 
yields  equal  to  the  1941-45  average,  this  v-'ould  result  in  a  production  about 
30  percent  less  than  in  1946  but  about  equal  to  the  1945  production. 

Late  Summer:    A  near  record  acreage  and  a  record  hirh  yield  per  acre  in  1946 
resulted  in  a  late  ■  summer  or  stora  ge  crop  of  39,335,000  sacks  of  50  pounds 
each.    The  estiirsted  crop,  which  com.prises  about  75  percent  of  the' annual  onion 
production  in  the  nation  i  s  4©  percent  larger  than  the  1945  crop  and  50  per- 
cent above  the  1935-44  average.' 

An  acreage  reduction  of  10  percent  is  suggested  for  1947.     If  yields  should 
approximate  the  1941-45  average,   this  would  result' in  a  crop  about  25  percent 
smaller  than  in  1946  but  about  5  percent  larger  than  the  1945  crop. 

PEAS! 

Acreage  and  prod  ucti  on' of  peas  for  the  fresh  market  have  declined  steadily  for 
the  past  several  years.     The  total  acreage  of ' approximately  68,000  in  1946  is 
slightly  smaller  than  in  1945  and  25  percent  less  than  the  1935-44  average. 
Demand  for  fresh  peas  may  be' declining  due  to  increased  us«  of  canned  and  fro- 
zen peas,  packs  of  which  reached  an  all-time  high  in  1946, 

Winter  Estimated  production  of  781,000  bushels  in  1946  in  the  vdnter  crop  areas 
including  Texas,  Florida,'  and  the  Imperial  Valley  in  California  was  slightly 
larger  than  in  1945  but  2  8  percent  smaller  than  the  1935—44  average. 

In  1946  growers  in  these  areas  received  an     estimated  average  price  of  0,^2,74 
per  bushel  or  slightly  less  than  the  year   before.  If  average  yields  had  been 
Secured,  however,  and  if  imports  from  Mexico '  had "  been  normal,  returns  would 
probably  have  been  considerably  lower. 

An  acreage  reduction  of  10  percent  in  1947  is  suggested.    Yvith  average  yields,, 
this  would  result  in  a  pro ducti  on  s  li  ghtly  larger  than  that  of  1946. 
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Spring;    Plantings  have  changed  little  during  the  war  years,  but  the  19i46 
acreage  of  28,560  was  about  I4O  percent  less  than  the  1935"^  average. 
Approximately  75  percent  of  the  spring  crop  acreage  was  grown  in  California, 

Groifl/Grs  in  the  spring  areas  received  an  estimated  average  price  of  il,6j  per 
bushel,  compared  vjith  the  191+1-145  average  of  vl»93»    Reports  indicate  that 
some  fields  in  California  wore  only  partially  harvested  because  of  lack  of 
a  market.     The  surplus  production  v<ic.s  due  primarily  to  unusually  heavy  yieldr. 
if  yields  had  been  no  greater  than  the  19l|l-i45  y.verage,  production  v/ould 
have  been  10  percent  smaller  and  probably  would  not  have  been  excessive,  • 

In  I9I17  an  acreage  no  larger  than  that  of  I9I+6  is  suggested.    With  average 
yields,  this  would  '""cduce  a  crop  sibout  10  percent  smaller  than  the  I9I16 
crop, 

Summior«    The  crop  of  I8,l60  acres  in  191(6  was  slightly  less  than  the  I9I45 
crop  and  was  I3  percent  below  the  1935"l4l+  average.     Low  yields  in  the  . 
Mountain  States  in  I9U6,  however,  reduced  estimated  production  to  1,5814,000 
bushels,  16  percent  less  than  the  191+5  crop,  and  approximately  25  percent 
belovif  the  average. 

Although  the  I9I46  crop  was  smaller,  prices  to  growers  have  been  less  favor** 
able  than  in  191^5  ^i^d  average  f:l,8l  per  bushel,  as  compared  with  |2,27  in 
I9I45  and  a  19i4l-l45  avera-e"  of  tl'3h* 

In  I9I47  an  acreage  I5  percent  smaller  than  that  of  19lj-6  is  suggested.  With 
yields  equal  to  the  I935-I4I4  average,  this  would  result  in  a  crop  only  slight- 
ly smaller  than  in  19146, 

Fall;    The  fall  crop  of  peas  is  grown  almost  entirely  in  California  with  a 
very  small  acreage  in  Nev;  Mexico,    Plantings  in  the  Imperial  Valley  for 
late  fall  harvest  have  been  well  maintained  in  recent  years.    Acreage  for 
early-fall  harvest,  scattered  over  several  parts  of  the  State,  has  been 
steadily  declining,  and  was  estimated  at  ii,600  acres  in  I9I46,  about  12 
percent  less  than  in  I9I45  and  about  half  of  the  average,  .Yields 

in  I9I46  were  slightly  above  average,   -  . 

Estimated  prices  to  growers  in  all  fall-crop  areas  averaged  $3»21  per*  bushel 
in  I9I45  f'^r  a  crop  II4  percent  larger  than  the  I9I1.I-I45  average.    Because  of 
decreased  demand  for  fresh  peas,  a^nd  possibly  less  favorable  economic  con- 
ditions in  late  191+7^  a  fall  acreage  no  larger  than  that  of  I9I+6  seems  de- 
sirable. 

Peppers 

Winter ;    The  production  guide  statement  for  winter  vegetables  suggested  an 
increase  of  10  percent  in  the  I9I47  acreage  of  winter  peppers  in  Florida, 
It  now  appears  desirable  to  increase  this  to  20  percent.    The  I9I46  crop  was 
10  percent  than  that  of  19lf5  and  a  larger  supply  could  have  besn  marketed 
without  difficulty,    A^  20  percent  increase  in  acreage  would,  with  1935-l4l4- 
average  yields,  produce  a  crop  nearly  10  percent  larger  than  that  of  19146,  ■ 
No  serious  marketing  difficulties  are  anticipated  for  a  crop  of  this  size. 

Spring;    Growers  harvested  6,500  acres  in  I9I46,  an  increase  of  35  percent 
over  I9I45,  and  more  than  twice  the  I9L1.I-I43  average.    The  I9I46  production  w^as 
slightly  less  than  in  19i45  because  of  belov;-average  yields,  but  the'19l|.6  crop 
was  75  percent  above  the  1955"'l4l4  average  production.     Growers  received  an 
average  price  of  .i52,[|5  per  bushel  in  19lj.6,  compared  with  ^;2,50  in  I9I45,  and 
an  average  of  ;|2,2l4  i'or  the  I9I4I-I45  average,    A  production  about  equal  to  tha» 
of  19)46  probably  could  be  marketed  v;ithout  encountering  serious  difficulties. 
Such  a  production  could  be  obtained,  with  average  yields,  from  an  acreage 
approximately  20  percent  belo\7  that  of  19l;6, 

Summer;    The  I9I46  production  was  3,31+2,000  bushels,  12  percent  more  than  the 
I9I45  crop  and  18  percent  above  the  I9I+I-I15  average  production.    The  average 
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yield  was  about  the  same  as  in  19^+5*  although  somewhat  below  the  1935~^-44 
average.    Fot  this  large  production,  grov;ers  received  an  average  price  of 
IA«39  per  bushel,  compared  with  P-l»7h  in  19^5  ^^^^d        '-verage  price  of  $1,30, 
for  the  period.    With  about  average  yields,  ample  n-.arket  supplies-  should  be 
obtained  from  an  acree.ge  about  10  percent  loss  than  that  of  19l46» 

Fall;     Indicated  acreage  for  fall  harvest  is  5*500  acres,  an  increase  of  10 
percent  over  19^5*  ^^'^  about  h,0  percent  larger  than  the  1935-M;  average. 
In  19i47*  with  1935"U1-I-  average  yields,  ample  suprdies  could  be  produced  on 
.  an  acreage  about  10  percent  less  than  that  of  I9U60 

Shallots 

TiVinter  j    The  production  of  winter  shallots  in  19^6  amounted  to  an  estimated 
1402,000  bushels,  about  5  percent  above  the  19l|5  '''''inter  crop  and  about  Ij.5  per- 
cent above  the.  19l|-l-Ij.5  averages    The  average  price  to  growers  of  fl»90  P®^ 
bushel  (li?7»'60  per  barrel)  v^as  about  the  same  as  the  19^5  price,  and  consider- 
ably above  the  19i4.1-i45  average  of  ^^1,142  per  bushel  (;iii5»68  per  barrel).  It 
is  suggested  that  acreage  bo  reduced  about  10  percent  belov/  that  of  191469 

Spring t    Hke  I9I46  spring  crop  estimated  ax  162,000  bushels  was  about  30  per- 
cent less  than  that  of  19l.:-5  ^nd  the  19U1-1-+5'  average  production*    The  I9I46 
yield  per  o.cre  v/as  very  low^    The  average  price  received  by  groovers  in  19U6 
was  |)1«90  per  bushel  (§7e60  per  barrel),  compared  i/ith  h?1»35  P^^  bushel 
(|S5«U0  per  barrel)  in  19U5  ^i^d  -  with  the  19i4l-i45  average  of  :i?lelj8  per 
'bushel  (^^,92  per  barrel). 

In  the  spring  of  1914?^  groovers  should  be  able  to  market  satisfactorily  a 
production  slightly  in  excess  of  the  19l;l-Ij-5  To  obtain  such  a 

production,  with  average  ;-'ields,  wouIl"*  require  an  increase  in  acreage  about 
10  percent  above  that  of  19i46, 

Spinach 

Winter  j    The  acreage  of  v^inter  spinach  in  I9U6  was  J43,350  acres,  compared 
with  140,900  acres  in  19l-t5  ^^'^  £^  19^1-145  e-verago  of  Ij3,l4l40  acres.    The  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  in  I9I46  of  I69  bushels  v/as  about  equal  to  the  19iil-l45 
average  but  approximately  10  percent  less  than  the  I9I45  yiold  of  188  bushels» 
The  price  to  growers  in  I9I46  of  85  cents  per  bushel  was  about  the  same  as  in 
19i45»     On    the  basis  of  yields  equal  to  the  19l4l-i45  "verage,  o.creage  in  191-I-7 
equal  to  that  in  I9I46  would  result  in  a  production  about  the  same  as  in  1)l\.6, 
Although  such  a  production  might  possibly  sell  at  somewhat  lower  prices  than 
the  I9U6  crop,  it  is  suggested  that  the  I9I47  fC^oreage  be  maintained  at  the 
I9I16  level. 

Spring ;    The  production  of  3*069, 000  bushels  in  I9I46  is  about  equal  to  the 
I9I45  ^-^^-d  I9I4I-I45  average.    The  average  price  received  by  gravers  in  I9I46  was  . 
77  oents  per  bushel,  compared  with  99  cents  in  191-I-5  '^^^^  t.ie  I9I4I-I45  --veragc 
of  76  cents.    The  average  yield  per  acre  in  I9I46  ivas  slightly ., higher  than 
in  I9U5  and  approximately  I3  percent  above  the  I9I4I-I45  average.  Difficulties 
devaloped  in  connection  with  the  marketing  of  the  crop  in  191-I.6  and  Govern- 
ment assistance  became  necessary.    Purchases  of  surplus  spinach  v/ere  made  in 
some  areas.     It  is  suggested  that  the  I9I47  acreag,e  be  reduced  10  percent  be- 
lov;  that  ,  of  191469 

Summer;    Production  in  I9I46  was  2,53^,000  bushels,  compared  v/ith  2,31+6,000 
bushels  in  I9I45  and  the  "  I9I4I-I45  average  of  l,83l4,000  bushels.  Considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  marketing  the  crop  in  1914-6  and  Government 
assistance  became  necessa.ryo,     Surplus  spinach  in  New  York  and ;  Connect icut 
was  purchased  by  the  Government  in  I9I46.     In  view  of  the  marketing  diffi- 
culties which  'vvere  experienoed'  in  I9I46,  it  is  suggested  thrt  the  I9I47  acre- 
age be.  reduced  5  percuo.;-- 

Fall;    Proipeotiva  .pr  (-J     t  '.or-..^  based  on  the  be.st  infer  mat  iov.  current]  y  avail- 
able,  j  3  aporc:,-'  ii^.te..;  ■  .2  'lO;-  .  }00  bushels  ,  which  is  appr  oxima v  11  p -ox-cent 
greater  thah  xhe  xiear- a-y-erage  I9I1.3  cropo     In  view  of  the  pro.speotive  demand 
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conditions,  it  is  suggested  that  the  acrea;..-o  of  fall  spinach  in  1947  be  reducer 
5  percent* 

Tonatoes 


It^inter;  The  estiniated  ivinter  acreage  of  14,000  acros  in  1946,  all  of  which  was 
grovm  in  Florida  ,  was  approximately  20  percent  less  than  in  1945.     Because  of 
lower  yields,  the  indicated    1946  production  v/as  32  percent  smaller  than  that 
of  the  preceding  year:.',   but  was  6  percent  more  than  the  1935-44  average. 

Imports  in  the  1945-46  season  included  6,029  cars  from  Mexico,   compared  with 
the   record-high  imports  of  7,976  cars  in  1944-45.    'Imports  from  Cuba  in- 
creased from  377  carloaas  in  1944-45  to  1,146  cars  in  1945-46,  the  latter 
figure  being  still  far  below  pre-war  imports  from  Cuba,    Imports  from  Mexico 
were  limited  in  1945  and  may  be  limited  agftin  in  19^:6  by  the  unavailability 
of  refrigerator  cars«    Prices  to  growers  averaged  O7«60  per  bushel  in  1946, 
compared  with  ^;4,95  in  1945  and  a  1941-45  average  of  v4»85. 

For  1947  an  acreag©_  increase  of  30  percent  over  tht-  1946  acreage  is  suggested. 
With  yields  equal  to  the  1935~i4  average,  the  resulting  crop  would  exceed  1946 
production  by  35  percent  but  v.-ould  fall  about  5  percent  short  of  1945  pro- 
duction. 

Early  Spring ;     Beceise     of  phenomenal  increases  in  the  Texas  Lower  Valley 
acreage  in  recent  years,  production  for  early  soring  harvest  reached  an  es- 
timated 7,877,000  bushels  in  1946,   compared  with  a  1935-44  average  of  3,411,000 
bushels  . 

No  serious  marketing  difficulties  developed  in  1946,  although  the  average  price 
of  C;2,73  per  bushel  received  by  growers  v/as  substantially  less  than  the  average 
price  of  v3»23  received  in  1945. 

A  10  percent  acreage  reduction  in  1947  as  compared  with  1946  is  believed  de- 
s  idrftb'lb » .     If  yields  equal  to  the  1935-44  average  were  obtained,  the  resulting 
crop  would  be  about  10  percent  smaller  than  thot  of  1946  but  nearly  10  percent 
larger  than  the  1945  crop. 

Late  Springt  Indicated  production  of  3,802,000  bushels  in  1946,  about  1^  per- 
cent of  which  was  grown  in  Texas,  was  slightly  less  than  the  production  of 

1945  but  about  10  percent  more  than  the- 1935-44  average.     Growers  received  an 
estimated     average  price- of  v2e38  per  bushel  in  1946,  compared  with  v2»84 
per  bushel  in  1945, 

A  reduction  of  10  percent  in  ecreago.   in  1947  is  suggested.    Vfi"th  yields  equal 
to  the  1935*'44  average,  a  production  about  10  percent  smaller  than  the  1946 
crop  would  result. 

Summer;  Production  in  1946  is     estinBted  at  15,133,000  bushels,  an  increase  of 

percent  over  1945  and  17  percent  above  the  193  5-44  average.    Prices  to  groov- 
ers were  estimated  to  average  s.>lo61  per  bushel    -conr^ared  with  v2«86  per  bushel 
in  1945  and  an  average  of  (•1«97  per  bushel  for  1941-45, 

A  1947  acreage  equal  to  that  planted  in  1946  is  suggested,  7?ith  yields  equal  to 
the  1935-44  average,  this  would  produce  a  crop  slightly  smaller  than  that  of 

1946  but  nearly  10  percent  larger  than  the  1945  crop. 

Pall:  AtsTTEage  in  California  for  early  fall  harvest  in  1946  totaled  20,400 
acres,  or  about  the  same  ag     in  1945.     Tho  late  fall  acreage  in  Florida  nnd 
Texas  amounted  to  20,000  acres,  an  increase  of  about  40  percent  over  1945  and 
nearly  double  the   1935-44  average. 

In  view  of  the  possibility'  that  consumer  demand  will  be  smaller,    it  i  s  sug- 
go«t>fc.d  that  CaliTornia  grov/ers  reduce  their  1947  fall  plantings  by  10  percent 

compared  vfith  1946,  and  that  Texas  and  P'lorida  grov^ers  reduce  their  acreage 
by  20-  percent. 
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Watermelons 

During  the  past  four  seasons,  growers  have  received  the  highest  prices  in 
the  history  of  the  industry.    Acreage  in  19U3  dropped  to  a  low  point  bub 
by  19ii5  had  increased  to  approximately  the  pre-v/ar  level.    The  1914-6 : acreage 
reached  a  record  of  333»750  acres,  28  percent  greater  than  the  I9I45  acreage. 
The  I9I4-6  production  v;as  35  percent  mors  than  the  193 5"' Vi  &-verage  and  was 
20  percent  greater  than  the  1914-5  crop.     In  I9I46,  prices  to  growers  for  the 
spring  crop  were  the    highest  on  record,  and  prices  to  groovers  for  the 
suminer  crop  remained  at  a  high  level,  although  generally  helovi/  the  pricey 
for  the  19^4-5  crop. 

Spring;    The  Imperial  Valley  of  Cs^lifornia  and  Florida  are  the  only  tv;o  areas 
included  in  this  group.    Before  19^45*  "^he  acreage  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
had  been  declining  for  several  years.     In  I9U6,  hov^ever,  the  Imperial 
Valley  acreage  increased  about  Uo  percent  above  the  I9I45  acreage.    A  com-» 
bination  of  increased  acreage  and  high  yields  resulted  in  a  production 
slightly  greater  than  the  1933-hh  aversige.    Most  of  the  I9I46  crop  was 
marketed  at  high  prices*     It  would  seen  that  the  production  from  an 
Imperial  Valley  acreage  about  10  percent  larger  than  in  I9I46  could  be 
marketed  in  the  usual  outlets  supplied  by  the  Imperial  Valley,  possibly 
at ■•■:somewliat^  lower  prices. 

In  I9I46,  the  acreage  of  watermelons  in  Florida  reached  the  record  high 
level  of  51,000  acres.    This  acreage  represented  an  increase  of  3O  per- 
cent above  the  19ir5  plantings  and  is  m-ore  than  tv/ice  the  1935*'Ul4-  average. 
Per  acre  yields  in  I9I4-6  were  below  average  because  of  heavy  rains  and 
disease  and  unless  unfavorable  conditions  prevail  during  the  grov/ing, 
season  in  1914?*  grovv'ers  in  Florida  may  find  it  difficult  to  market  the 
production  from  an  acreage  considerably  smaller  than  that  grown  in  19h^9 
Unless  grov/ers  are  willing  to  accept  prices  considerably  belov/  those  of 
19146^  and  possibly  below  those  of  the  war  years,  a  reduction  of  20  percent 
in  acreage  seems  necessary  in  19l47o     If  average  yields  are  obtained,  this 
acreage  would  result  in  a  production  about  11  percent  above  that  of  19l|-6» 

The  reduction  of  20  percent  in  Florida  and  the  increase  of  10  percent  in 
the  Imperial  Valley  would  result  in  a  combined  acreage  for  the  late  spring 
group  of  states  1?'  percent  below  that  of  19l-!-6, 

Summer ;     In  I9I46,  production  in  the  summer  group  of  States  was  20  percent 
more  than  the  I9I45  production  and  about  one-third  greater  than  the  I935-I4I4 
average  production.    Although  prices  for  the  19146  crop  averaged  v372  per 
thousand  melons,  nearly  four  times  the  1935-39  average,  prices  were  below 
those  received  in  19h3»     i't  is  suggested  that  in  I9I47  growers  reduce 
acreage  by  20  percent,    l/'iiith  average  yields,  the  reduced  acreage  will  be 

sufficient  to  produce  a  crop  slightly  larger  than  either  the  pre-war   

average  or  the  191+5  production. 
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Vegetables  for  Processing 
Asparagus 

Both  the  canned  and, frozen  pack  have  increased  rapidly  during  the  war  years* 
The  I9I4.6  canned  pack  of  [1,788, 000  cases   (equivalent  sIi/No,  2  cans)  was  the 
largest  on  record,  compared  with  the  1937-141  average  of  2,900,000  cases.  The 
frozen  pack  has  set  a  new  record  each  year  since  19^42  and  in  19i|2  amounted  to 
approximately  25,000,000  compared  v;ith  the  I937-J4I  average  of  approximately 
7,000,000  pounds. 

Prices  to  growers  in  recent  years  have  been  favorable.    Many  processors  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  have  paid  more  than  the  designated  prices  in  19h5 
and  1^)46,     California  growers  received  an  average  of  $168.00  per  ton  in  19U5 
and  probably  slightly  more  in  191+6,    With  19lt6  production  of  both  canned  and 
frozen  asparagus  at  record-high  volume  and  with  inventories  of  frozen .asparagus 
at  record  levels,  it  is  recommended  that  plantings  be  planned  to  maintain  I9I46 
acreages* 

Lima  Beans 

The  indicated  76,500  acres  of  lima  beans  for  commercial  canning  and  freezing  in 
I9U6  is  about  15  percent  more  than  the  acreage  for  19l|.5'^^i'^  about  i+O  percent 
more  than  the  19J>'^-1J4  average.    The  indicated  producti-on  for  I9U6  is  approxi- 
mately 1+2,000  tons,  about  20  percent  more  than  that'  of  191+5  f^nd  about'  20  per- 
cent more  than  the.  I9I4I-I45  average. 

Prices  to  growers  for  lima  beans  for  processing  averaged  |112  per  ton  in  19h5f 
compared  with  an  average  price  of  |99»36  for  the  19l4l-i45  period. 

Increasing  quantities  of  lima  beans  have  been  utilized  for  freezing,  but  annudl 
canned  pack  figures  indicate  a  sharp  decline  in  the  utilization  of  limas  for 
canning.    The  quantity  of  limas  used  for  canning  decreased  to  approxim.ately  1+0 
percent  between  191+2  and  19l+5»     Similarly,  packers'  and  distributors'  stocks  of 
canned  lima  beans  have  declined  from  an  estimated  70C)»000  cases  in  August  19^2 
to  about  100,000  .cases  in  August  19146.     Stocks  of  frozen  lima  beans  in  August 
19146,  however,  were  about  norm.al,  as  compared    with  those  of  recent  years. 

In  19^47,  production  from  an  acreage  equal  to  that  of  I9I+6  is  suggested,  Vfith 
this  acreage  and  with  1935-1+U  average  yield,  a  production  slightly  below  that 
of  I9I46  may  be  expected. 

Snap  Beans 

The  estimated  130,560  acres  of  snap  beans  grown  in  I9I46  for  commercial  canning 
and  freezing  is  approximately  5  percent  less  than  that  of  I9I+5  hut  about  35 
percent  more  than  the  1935 -M'  average  acreage.     Yields  in  I9I46  are  estimated 
at  slightly  less  than  in  19U5  hut  about  the  same  as  the  1935-'W4  average. 

The  I9I46  production  of  snap  beans  for  processing  is  estimated  at  207,800  tons, 
■Approximately  6  percent  less  than  the  220,000  tons  produced  in  191+5,  but  about 
1+2  percent  more  than  the  I935-I4I4  average.    The  carry-over  of  canned  and  frozen 
snap  beans  at  the  end  of  the  I9I46  season  is  expected  to  be  about  normal  in 
relation  to  the  quantities  carried  over  during  recent  years, 

"In  I9U7,  a  production  from  an  acreage  about  10  percent  less  than  that  of  I9I46, 
with  I935-UI+  average  yiolds,  appears  desirable.    This  would  result  in  a  pro- 
duction about  10  percent  smller  than  the  I9I+6  crop,  , 

Beets 

Plantings  totaling  18,600  acres  for  processing  in  19i+6  represent  a  10  percent 
'reduction  from  the  preceding  year  but  are  27  percent  more  than  the  I935-I+I+ 
average.    During  the  war  years  yields  were  stepped  up  enormously  by  the  practice 
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of  leaving  crops  longer  in  the  field  in  order  to  obtain  size.     Yields  in  I9U6 
are  lower  as  canners  discount  large  beets  sutiable  only  for  cut  and  diced  pack. 
Reduced  plantings  in  I9U6  coir.blned  with  s.maller  yields  resulted  in  a  crop  now 
estimated  at  132,900  tons,  about  30  percent  less  than  the  record  19i45  crop« 

Prices  paid  by  canners  in  19i-|.6  apparently  are  not  far  from  the  prices  designated 
for  price  ceiling  purposes.     Surpluses  necessitating  Government  purchases 

developed  in  the  Midwest  in  the  falls  of  19i4i4  and  19ii5»    Commercial  inventories 

of  canned  beets  are  'at  a  high  level  and  a  further  decrease  in  plantings  seems 

desirable.     Because  of  these  inventories  and  some  possible  slackoning  of  demand, 

it  is  suggested  that  even    v;ith  a  continued  trend  tovvqtd  smaller  pre-war  yields 

in  19^4?*  "the  acreage  for  processing  be  reduced  10  percent  below  that  of  19U6» 

Sweet  Corn 


The  339, h50  acres  of  sweet  corn  planted  for  processing  in  19^46  was  sMghtly  more 
than  the  acreage  in  19'!-i.5  but  was  about  25  percent  above  the  l^'^3~Uh  averageo 
The  indicated  production  of  l,2l|7,700  tons  for  19li.6  is  11  percent  greater  than 
that  of  I9I45  s.nd  one-third  more  than  the  1955-U^-  average.    The  19i46  pack  of  sweet 
corn  is  expected  to  be  at  least  10  percent  greater  than  the  28,700,000  cases 
packed  in  19^45 • 

Commercial  stocks  of  canned  corn  in  August  19^46  were  beloiv  those  of  August  19^5 
and  August  19^4^49    Warehouse  stocks  of  frozen  corn  in  August  19^46,  at  nearly 
6,000,000  pounds,  were  nearly  twice  those  a  year  earlier  and  more  than  twice 
the  I9UI-U5  average. 

The  19146  pack  of  canned  and  frozen  corn  is  Expected  to  be  about  sufficient  to 
supply  the  demand  and  to  leave  about  a  normal  carry-over  at  the  end  of  the 
season*    Because  of  these  conditions,  production  from  an  acreage  about  10  per- 
cent smaller  than  in  I9I46  seems  adequate  "for  19l47» 

Peas 

Production  of  peas  for  processings  in  response  to  wartime  demands  and  growing 
demand  for  the  frozen  product,  increased  to  a  nev4  record-high  in  19U6,  The 
estimated  production  of  522,610  tons  in  I9U6  is  5  percent  larger  than  the  19^45 
production  and  69  percent  above  the  1935-1+14  average.    These  increases  have'  been 
achieved  by  increases  in  both  r.creage  and  yieldo 

It  is  expected  that  the  19lj-6  canned^  pack  v/ill  exceed  the  I9I45  record  pack  of 
39,700,000  casesa    This  heavy  pack  f  ollov/s  a  carr^z-over  of  sizeable  proportions 
from  the.  19U5  ps-ck..     The  frnz?n  pea  pack  has  set  a  new  record  each  year  since 
1939»    The  I9U6  pack'  of  frozen  peas  is  estimated  to  be  appr oxim.ately  25  percent 
more  than  the  19l^-5  pack  of  I03  .800,  000  pounds,  and  nearly  L  times  the  1937-141 
average.     This  large  increase  follows  a  record  carry-over  from  the  I9I45  pack. 

Recently^,  tjaere  have  been  indications  of  a  loveling-off  in  consumer  demand  for 
feoth'canned  and  frozen  peas  and  a  tendency  for  commercial  buyers  to  become 
increasingly  discrim.inat ing  m  regard  to  quality.     In  19li7>  a  reduction  of 
about  '20  percent  in  the  planted  acreage  and  greater  atti.ntion  to  quality  are. 
believed  to-be  necessary  to  avoid  burdensome  surpluses^     Such  an  acreage, 
after  allowing  6  percent  for  norma],  abandonment  and  after  assuming  yields 
equal  to  the  I9UI-I45  average,  should  result  in  a  production  about  25  percent 
less  than  the  record*  1946-  crop^  about  equal  to  tnc  19l+l-lj-5  average  production, 
and  approximately  one-third  more  than  the  1935-14-1+  average. 

Spinach 

The  average  pack  of  approximately  8,000,000  cases  of  canned  spinach  during 
I9UI-I+5  was  about  double  the  average  pack,  for  the  years  1937-1+1*     The  average 
pack  of  frozen  spinach  of  approximately  23,000,000  pounds  during  191+1-1+5 
vms  about  six  times  the  average  pack  during,  the  years  193.7'-1+1»    The  pack  of 
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canned  spinach  in  19h^  is  .e^stiraated  -at  .9*;000,000  cases  (basis  214/2 's),  or 
about  equal  to  the  19i45  '"  The "  pabTc  ' o^^  spinach  in  I9J46  is  esti- 

mated at  37,000,000  pounds,  ■©..IsG.abou-^  ,.  equal- t  c  the  19U5  pack.    The  pack  of 
canned  spinach  was,  increased  during  the  war  years  primarily  to  meet  military 
requirement  s«  ■   During  th^  ■past  five  years  the  pack  of .  fro-: -en  spinach  wtxs 
increased  sharply  primarily  for  civilian  consumption*  -  During  the- war.  ye-ars 
prices  to  growers  for  spinach  for- process:ingwere '  increased  sub  stantially.- 

Commerci£^l  stocks  of  both  canned  and  frozen  spinac|i  are  large,  and  it  is 
probable  that  there  will  be  a  large  carry-over  of  st  ocks  -  into,  the  19li-7  sea- 
son.    In  viexv  of  the  prospective  heavj'-  stocks  of  both  canned  and  frozen 
spinach  in  19i47  and  decreased  demand  for  processing,  growers  should  plant,. 
only  as  much  acreage  for  processing    s  the;""  c-".  n  contract  before  plantings 
It  is  suggested  that  acreage  for  erocesniyii'  in  19/47  'dg  decreased  I5  percent. 
With  I9UI-U5  average  yields,  such  acreage  would  result  in  a  production  of 
about  79*000  tons  in  I9I47,  compared  with  a  production  of  39,300- tons  in 

Tomatoes 


Production  in  19u6  is  estimatc;d  at  3*011,000  tons,  12  percent  more  than  the 
I9U5  production  but  5  percent  smaller  than  the  record-high  production  of 
19142.    The  production  now  indicated  for  19i-'6  is  nearly  30  percent  larger 
than  the  1935'~^:-4  average.     Yields  in  I9I46  wsrt;  slightly  above  a-erage.  The 
reduced  yields  due  to  blight  in  Eastern  art;as  were  offset  by  above-average 
yields  in  some  Midvjestern  and  Vfestern  producing  ar'.as.     In  19h3 >  growers 
received  an  average  of  .126,59  psr  ton,  compared  with  the  19/41 -U5  a-^-erage  of 
$22,97*     In  I9I46,  canners  in  some  areas  were  reacrt--d  paying  higher  prices 
than  in  I9I45, 

During  recent  years,  there  has  been  a  pronounced  shift  from  the  packing  of 
canned  tomatoes  to  the  packing  of  tom.ato  prodvcts.     In  19ij-5»  'fch.e  canned 
tomato  pack  dropped  to  less  than  half  of  the  19142  record  pack,  but  the  out- 
put of  tomato  products  reached  record  or  near-record  levels.    The  I9I46  camei 
tom.ato  pack  is  expected  to  be  short  of  estimated  re^'uir enent s ,  while  the 
total  pack  of  tomiato  products  is  not  expected  to  be  excessive. 

The  I9I47  pc-ck  will  be  sold  at  a  time  when  market  conditions  m.ay  be  loss 
favorable  than  for  the  I9I46  pack.    For  this  reason  a  19147  acreage  equal  to 
that  planted  in  I9I46  is  suggested.     If  yields  should  be  the  sam.e  as  the 
1935~M+  average,  the  resulting  crop  would  be  about  the  same  size  as  the  19^-^6 
crop. 

Cabbage  for  Sauerkraut 

In  I9U6  the  10,380  acres  of  cabbage  contracted  for  i.raut  is  12  percent 
greater  than  in  I9I45  ^.nd  22  percent  greater  than  the  1935-1'U  average.  The 
indicated  average  yield  in  I9I46  is  10. 0  tons  per  acre,  com^pared  with  10. 7 
tons  in  191+5 *  and  the  1935-14+  average  of  6  tons.    The  I9I46  production  of 
108,800  tons  is  5  percent  greater  than  that  of  I9I45  "'■'^  50  percent  greater 
than  the  I955-I4I4  avera^re , 

If  the  indicated  average  yield  is  obtained  in  contracted  acreage  and  if 
open  market  purchases  in  I9I46  are  equal  to  IvUy*  this  iwould  provide  a  total 
of  2140,000  tons  for  manufacture  in  19l{6.    This    coaipares  with  2314,300  tons 
in  19145  and  the  1935-i4li  average  cf  152,li00  tons. 

Assuming  some  slackening  in  market  de.mand,  the  pack  of  sauerkraut  in  191+7 
might  well  be  below  that  of  I9I+6,     In  191+7  an  acreage  10  percent  below  that 
of  I9I+6  is  suggested. 
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Cucumbers  for  Pickles 

In  I9I46  the  159^260  acres  planted  for  cucumbers  for  pickles  was  16  percent 
more  than  19h^  s.nd  36  percent  above  the  1935-'U4  average »    Growing  conditions 
in  I9U6  may  result  in  an  average  yield  about  equal  to  the  1935-i;i|-  --verage 
of  1,70  tons  per  acre  v/Jiich  v/ould  result  in  a  record  high  production  of 
about  213^000  tons  in  19146,    This  production  compares  with  I85,i42l4  tons  in 
19i|-5  the  1955-l]l4  average  production  of  156,i;6l  tons.    The  191+5  average 

price  of  |i48,33  Per  ton,  nearly  one-fourth  more  than  the  19i4l-li5  average 
price  of  .|39,00  per  ton* 

Present  conditions  indicate  stocks  of  salt  and  dill  pickles  hirher  than  in 
previous  years.     In  viev/  of  anticipated  lighter  demand,  an  acreage  in  19li7 
about  15  percent  below  19ii6  is  suggested.    Assuming  I935-I4I4  average  yields, 
d  production  would  be  about  equal  to  the  19i4l-i-:-5. '^-'^-'^^rage. 
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Season 

:      .1947  Production 
:      .  .    ■  Guide 

Production  %tt^*^^ '  ^jn 
i  :(HarTnstod) 

:            Ac  reap; 

;      1946     •  [ 
[  Indicated  ' 

(I^arvest 
10-Yr.  : 
Average  : 
1935-44  : 

ed )  : 
5-Yr.  : 

Average  : 
1941-45  : 

%  1947 
A-creage 
Is  of  1946 
Indicated 

T^r^  r\\i  o  o  VI  rl  o 
J.IiUU  o  i.XiU.o 

Thou  sand  s 

Thousands 

Thousands 

inoi'  S'-(.nub 

Percent 

Asparap-us 

Spring 

79.4 

78.3 

86.6 

100 

( bushel s-oS^} 

B 

eans,  Lima 

Winter 

178,2 

•  3.0 

•  2.7 

1.8 

2.4 

110 

Spring 

427.5 

•  7.5 

7.5 

•  7,9 

7-.  9  ■ 

100 

Summer 

681.6 

6,4 

7.6 

9,4 

9.1 

110 

Pall 

.6 

.5 

.8 

.8 

120. 

Total 

X  ,  O  i  /  ,  O 

18.3 

19,9 

20.2 

107 

\  Dusneis-oU^j 

• 

Beans,  Snap 

Winter 

3,  237.0 

41.5 

■  41.5 

27,3 

■   28-.  5 

100 

Spring 

4,  36-4.0 

64.5 

•  54.6 

•67.1 

58-.  3  '■ 

100 

Summer 

4,267.1 

37.8 

.39.8 

35.4 

.42.3 

95 

Fall 

52.6 

40.^ 

40-.  3  ■  ■ 

80 

Total 

16^  118.1 

1,76 .  3 

188.5 

l.'^O.c* 

169,.4  . 

94 

Beets 

Winter 

1,128.8 

8..  3 

8.3 

.  7,1 

7..  9 

100 

Spring 

237.6 

■  .1.3 

1.2 

.  2.1 

1..5 

110 

Summer 

741.0 

.  2.5 

2.6 

.  :^.7 

2.8  . 

95 

Total 

a2.i 

12,1 

11.9 

12.2 

100 

(  tons-2000^) 

All  Cabbage 

Winter 

358.7 

64.4 

58.5 

51.5 

61.3 

110 

Spring 

139.6 

27,2 

.  30.2 

27,7 

2  7..  4 

90 

Summer 

"1  QQ  t; 

28.8 

30,4 

3'i » 5 

31.8 

96 

Fall 

626.6 

75.4 

61.8 

68.8 

74.4 

9  2 

Total 

1, 324. 2 

195.8 

200.9 

182.5 

194.9 

97 

Cantaloups 

Spring 

c  ^  0  (  {  ^  0 

20.7 

23.0 

17.7 

14.2 

90 

Summer 

12,991.4 

118.1 

112.5 

83.9 

81.7 

105 

Total 

15, 865.7 

138.8 

135.5 

101.6 

95.9  , 

102 

\ craxes-bu^j 

Honeyball  Melons 

Spring 

257.  3 

'1.84 

■    1.75  - 

2.5 

1.8 

105 

Summer 

34.4 

.23 

.21 

.4 

.  c 

110 

Total 

291.7 

2.07 

■  1.96 

2,9 

2.0 

106 

, 

( crates— 3&*f J 

Honeydew  Melons 

- 

Spring 

-  772.2 

■  3.5 

3.9 

i 

4.8 

2^8 

90 

Summer 

5,321,4 

19..  8 

18.8 

7.8 

9.0 

105 

To  tal 

5,093.5 

2  3  ♦  3 

■22,7  - 

12.0 

11.8 

103 

(bushel s-50#) 

Carrots 

win xer 

7, 378.0 

29.8 

•29.8 

9Q  '7 

1  no 

Spring 

5, 286.8 

13.2 

13.2 

6.7 

10;  5 

100 

Sumner 

2, 160. 8 

6.2 

•  5.5 

5.9 

7;0  • 

95 

Fall 

11,243.9 

.27.2 

30.2 

20.0 

26.6 

90 

Total 

26,059.5 

76.4 

79.  7 

57.  3 

73.8 

96 
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:         1947  Production 

I  Acreage 

(Harvested)  : 

%  1947 

Season 

:  Guide 

■\       1946  i 
.  Indicated  ] 

iu-ir.  : 

o;-ir.  : 

Acreage 

Production  . 

Acreage 
(Harvested) 

Average  : 
1935-44  : 

Average  : 
1941-45  : 

T  c;  nf  1  946 
Indicated 

Thou  sands 

Thousands 

Thou  sand  s 

Thousands 

Tiiou  sands 

Percent 

(crates-37#) 

Cauli  flower 

Winter 

Of  1  oo , o 

i  <j  .  'J 

14.2 

8,4 

9.3 

92 

Spring 

3,  238,6 

,  10.0 

10.5  ■ 

fi  7 
cs »..  1 

0,0 

95 

Suniner 

2,080.9 

7.0 

7.4 

6.9, 

7.5  ■ 

95 

Fall 

2,196.4  . 

8.1- 

8.5 

5i8, 

6*5  ■ 

95 

Total 

11,269,7 
( crates~65-^) 

38.1- 

40.6 

Celery 

29*8. 

31.8 

94 

Winter 

U  ,  O  «J  w  •  t: 

10  9. 

12.0 

6.8 

8.0 

90 

Spring 

3,654.7 

6.4 

7.1  . 

4  R 

90  .. 

Sumrner 

2,184.6 

5.0 

5.6 

5.4  . 

5.3 

90      ' , 

Fall 

8,  336.8 

22.7 

25.2 

23.3 

90 

Total 

20,526.5 
(  ears-0. 7f) 

44.9  • 

49.9 

Corn,  Sweet 

39,5 

41.1  • 

90 

Summer 

269,568.0 
(bushel s-48f) 

'54.0 

54.0 

Cucumbers 

49.3 

53.5 

100 

Winter 

.75 

.4/1 

130 

Spring 

2,951.2 

31.0 

32.7  . 

24.9 

26.1 

95 

Summer 

2, 247.7 

17.3 

17.3  . 

15.3  ■ 

15.4 

100  • 

Fall 

296.0 

4.0 

7.0 

3.5 

3.9 

60 

Total 

5,563.1 

(bushel s-33#) 

53.28 

57.75 

Eggplant 

43.7 

45.8 

92 

Winter 

RQ 

.85  . 

.4/1 

.6 

105 

Spring 

571.9 

■   .  1.6 

1.8  . 

7 

"1  0 

90 

Summer 

454.0 

2.0 

2.0 

1.9 

2.0 

100 

Fall 

277.4 

1,9 

2.2 

1.4 

1.7 

-  85 

Total 

1, 624.4 

(crates-70#) 

6 . 39 

6.35 

•  Lettuce 

4.4 

5.3 

93 

• 

Winter 

Q    77"^  R 
Of  1  1  o . o 

53.8 

35.7 

•  37.7 

110 

Spring 

10,529.6 

■  71.6 

71.6 

-100 

Summer 

6,  789.6 

33.1 

36.8 

29.6 

28,0 

90 

Fall 

7,144.4 

44.4 

46.7 

34,1 

:  35.2 

■  95 

Total 

34, 237.4 

( saoks-bC^) 

208.4 

.  208.9 

Onions 

154.3 

158.1 

-  100 
• 

Spring 

5,584.0 

61,1 

77.6 

68.7 

62.5 

79 

Summe  r 

31, 848.3 

75.0 

84.9 

67.7 

,70.1 

•  -88 

Total 

37,432,3 

136.1 

.  162.5 

136,4 

132.6 

■  84  ■ 

(bushels -30^) 

Peas,  Green 

Winter 

797.0 

11.1 

12.3 

14.6 

13.7 

on 

yu 

Spring 

2, 325.5 

28.4 

28,4 

45.2 

29.4 

100 

Summer 

1,543.6 

15.4 

18.2 

20.8 

21.4 

85 

Fall 

882.7 

9.1 

•  (9.1) 

12.8 

•8.1 

(100) 

Total 

5,548.8 

64.0 

•  68.0 

93.4 

72.6 

94 
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( Continued) 


Season 

:         1947  Production 
  Guide,, 

Prod-action  '  ,J^^'^^^-^^ 
:      •                • :  ( Harvef^ted) 

:  Acreap-e 

to 

;  '  1946  ; 

Indicated  ] 

(Harvested)  s 
•  lO-Yr.   :     5-Yr.  : 

Average  :  Average  : 
1935-44  :   1941-45  : 

%  1947 
Acreage 

Indicated 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

rhou  sands 

Percent 

( bushel  s-25^i^) 

Peppers,  Green 

Winter 

1,240.3 

'i.6. 

3.-8 

2.3  ■ 

3.1 

120 

Spring 

1,341.6  [ 

5.2  . 

6. .5  ' 

2.8 

3.1 

80 

SuTnmer 

3,417.1 

15.2  , 

17..0  ' 

13.1 

14.3 

90 

Fall 

'  860.0 

5.0  . 

5. .5 

3'.  9 

4.1 

90 

Total 

6",  859.0 

30.0 

32.8 

22.1 

24.6 

91 

(bushels-lSy,^) 

-  •  ■ 

Sp  inach 

Winter 

7,  369.5 

43.3 

43.4 

44.0 

■i3 . 4 

100 

Spring 

2j563.5 

8.9  • 

9.& 

11.0. 

10.7 

90 

Q  n  m  rn  o 

2i 243.3 

6.4 

6.7 

4.8 

5.7 

Fall 

^,•221.8 

8.7  • 

(9.1) 

9.8 

9.1 

(95) 

Total 

14,398.1 

67.3  • 

69.1 

69.6 

68.9 

97 

( bushel  s-25^f) 

• 

Wi  n  tpT 

'326.5 

3.1 

3.5 

2.7/1 

2.5 

90 

Spring 

242.4 

2.1 

1.9 

2.371 

2.2 

110 

Total 

568.9 

5.2 

5.4 

5,0 

4.  7 

96 

(bushels -5  37'f) 

Tomatoes 

Winter 

2,475.2 

18.2 

14.0 

12,7 

12..  3 

130 

Spring 

10,508.9 

134.7 

149.7 

67.9 

99.9 

90 

SuTnn  PT" 

14,  867.0 

97.2 

97.2 

8  I:.  6 

Ci  0  1 

88.4 

100 

Fall 

4,  325.0 

34.6 

40.4 

24.7 

28,3 

85 

Total 

32, 17b. 1 

284.7 

301.3 

209.9 

228,9 

94 

(melon  s--25f',^) 

Watermelons 

Spring 

16, 771 . 1 

47.0 

56.6 

27.0 

29.7 

83 

Summer 

00,977,5 

221.7 

277.2 

212.1 

186.8 

80 

Total 

75,748.6 

268.7 

333.8 

239.1 

216.5 

80 

Total  for  Seasons 

Winter 

312.6 

299.5 

238.0 

260.8 

104 

Spring 

616.8 

669.1 

554.3 

546.2 

9  2 

Summer 

771.1 

842.7 

691.5 

682.3. 

92 

Fall  /2 

284.2 

318.7 

249.6 

261.9 

89 

Total 

1,984.7 

2,130.0 

1, 733.4 

1, 751.2 

93 

/l     Short  time  average. 

Includes  allowances  in  1946  for  the  late  fall  crops  of  green  peas  and 
spinach  for  which  official  estimates  are  not  yet  available. 
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A G r eage  (Planted) 


%  1947 

''Acreage 


Commodity 


194^7  Production 
■    ■  Guide 


i.Production:  Acreage 
:     (tons)    -:( Planted) 


1946 
indicated 


:-"-in-Yr.  5-Yr. 
:  ;A,iver-age  ;  Avei^ag€.:Is  of  1946 
:' ■'1935-44  :   1941-45  'r'-rndi eat ed 


Thousands 

Thousands  Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Percent 

Tomatoes 

3,072.7 

61 7 , 0 

617,0 

496.3 

574.6 

100 

Sweet  Corn 

1,126.4 

485.5 

439.4 

433,2 

•517.8 

GreetTL  Peas 

410.4 

423.1 

528,9 

377.9 

•  461.9 

80 

X  »7  VJ  .  C 

11?. 5 

130.6 

Sub -total 

4, 805 . 7 

1,643.1 

1,815.9 

1, 402,4 

1,696.6  • 

90 

Asparagus 

49 . 5 

45,0 

45.0/1 

45.5  ■ 

44.7 

100 

Beans,  '  Lima 

42.8 

76.5 

76.5 

53.7 

67.5 

100 

Beets 

117.2 

16.7 

18.6 

14,3 

19.2 

90 

Cabbage  (sauerkraut) 

162.8 

19.8 

22.0 

19,6 

19.1 

90 

Cucuinbers,  pickles 

201.2 

118.4 

139.3 

102.2 

114.8 

85 

Spinach 

'■79.0 

33.8 

39.7/1 

28.7 

"  37.1 

85 

Total  all 

5,458.2 

1,953.3 

2,157,0 

1, 666,4 

1,999.0 

90 

7l     Rough  estimate  since  acreage  data  for  late  fall  1946  are  not  available. 


Note:     The  1947  guides  of  commercial  truck  crops  for  processing  are  preliminary 
and  will  be  reviewed  and  stated  in  terns  of  volume  of  packed  processed 
vegetables. 
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GA.RDE1T 


Next  year  vrill  mpxk  the  seventh  year  in  which  a  national  garden  prograin  will 
be  carried  on.    Beginning  with  a  defense  garden  progrpm  inaugurated  by  the 
Department  in  1941,  the  coming  of  war  changed  that  into  a  Victory  garden 
program  in  which  18  to  20  million  families  participated.     Tlieir  total  pro- 
duction helped  greatly  to  insure  adequate  supplies  of  food  for  our  military 
forces,  our  allies,  and  our  civilians.    The  Department  sponsored  and  guided 
these  programs  in  cooperation  with  State  agricultural  colleges,  garden  clubs,  ■ 
magazines,  radio,  the  press,  the  seed  snd  horticultural  trades,  and  innumer- 
able volunteer  garden  leaders,    Novr  in  the  immediate  post  war  years  of  ad- 
justment such  prograins,  on  a  broader  base,  need  to  be  continued.    High  garden 
goals  are  again  necessary  and  desirable  for  the  following  reasons: 

1«    To  insure  better  nutrition  in  msny  millions  of  Americnn  families, 
'  Studies  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  nnd  Home  Economics 
on  the  consumption  of  vegetables  and  fruits  sho""  that  the  average 
person  does  not  get  enough  of  these  protective  foods.  Families 
with  gardens  acquire  a  taste  for  a  wider  variety  and  become 
customers  for  a  gToster  quan.tity  of  vegetables  and  fruits  through—  - 
out  the  year, 

2,  To  provide  families,  narticiilarly  those  in.  the  lower  income  groups,  - 
with  a  net  addition  to  the  quantity  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
consumed  by  them, 

3,  To  assist  the  fam.ilies  of  America  in  meeting  the  cost  of  livijig, 

4«    To 'foster  nutrition  education  and  aid  in  the  developm.ent  of 

cultural  values  that  come  v/ith  home  gardening  and  home  grounds 
and'  community  improvement, 

Number  of  Gardens;    .6  million  farm  gardens,  12  million  urban,  suburban 
and  small  town  gardens » 

Size  of  Gardens:     As  large  as  can  be  efficiently  handled  from  planting  time 
through  harvest,  with .  emphasis  on  quali-ty,  care  and  conservation, 

Garden  Base:     Broaden  the  garden  base  by  including  home  and  community 
groimds  improvement,  as  well  as  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Research:     Many  problems  peculiar  to  small  i;rbr-n  and  suburban  gardens 
require  specific  investigation  of  a  research  chrrr.ctcr  or  special  adaptation 
of  established  research  to  such  gardens,   

Care  of  Gardens:    .Improve  cultural  methods  and  obtain  more  effective  control 
of  garden  pests  and  diseases. 

Garden  Soil  Conservation  and  Improvement;     Encourage  soil  building  practices 
which  v.'ill  add  organic  matter,  and  contouring  to  improve  the  physical  and 
chemical  character  of  the  soil  and  vfhich -will  pre\^ent  soil  erosion. 

Conservation  of  Products;     Harvest  products  at  ideal  states  of  maturity. 
Preserve  reasonat.ble  quantities  of  garden  and  orchard  products  by  a  variety 
of  suitable  methods,  i,e,,  storing,  canning,  freezing,,  brining.  Emphasize 
quality  of  product  saved  and  skill  In  its  preservation.    Improve  coriLnujiity 
cooperative  canning  facilities,. 

Home  Grounds  Improvement t     Ivla.ke  home  life  increasingly  desirable  by  planting 
more  fruit  trees,  an.d  more  lawns,  ornamentals  and  shade,  trees,  Horticulturo 
and  gardening  are  am  essential  part  of  the  higher  standard  of  living  on 
farms  as  well  a.s  in  small  tor/ns  and  urban  commun.it ics^ 
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TOBSCC'd" 


Re-quirementa'  ejid'  outloolr:  Estlinated  requiremsaita  of  domestic  tolDacco  ^ 
consisting  of  usage  in  domestic -factories-,  and  exports  fo2^"tlie-'19l!- 7  4-3 
marketing- v€a,r  Compared  with  est im.ate-d  •191+6  production  ^i.nd  disappearanc^ 
dur:i^ig  19U5-46  and  19'46-ii7  are  as  follows:''      '  -  '  , 


Production  Disappearance 


Requirements 


Kind  of  Tobacco 

19^6 

"X 

191+6-1+:; 

__1957- 

,  i.  -  » 

M  i  1  1  i  0 

n  ^  s  ■  0  '  li; - 

p 

0  'u"  n  -  d  s  X 

■« 

Flue  cured    ..  .. 

1  '31" 

.6 

1  152:^ 

1 . 215 . 

0 

T  150.0 

Burley          -.  -  ■ 

601 

.7 

477-1 

500. 

0 

1+90.0 

Fire -cured 

92 

1 

.88.1+- 

90 

0  ■ 

85.0 

Dark  j^.ir -cured  ■  ■ 

h9 

.1 

1+0. 

0 

38.0 

Ma.r;;,''land    .  ■ 

1+2 

1, 

-  .29.6 

■  33. 

0 

•  35-0 

Cigar  -Leaf    ■  •  ' 

-  ■  li+9 

•7 

.  13^.9 

-     ■  ll+O 

0^ 

132.0 

Total 

■ 

2  2I47 

'A. 

1  925..7 

.      2  GI8 . 

0 

l,930'.-0 

■  r  '■  '  ■  ~ 

Eequirements  estimated  for  19^7 --48  are  about  the  same  as  disappearance  . 
for  19h'3-h6  and  slightly  belo-v  estimated  disappearancJ',  for  the  current 
mar]c-eting  year  •  (I9I+6 -1+7)  .    Estimated  requirements  for  191+7-1+8  of  1,930 
million  pounds'  are  only  l+.ii-  percent  below  the  all-tjmfe  high  of  2,0l8 
m.illion  pounds  estimated  for  1946-1+7  ■     It  is  estimated  generallj'  that  • 
usage  of  leaf  in  domestic  factories  ■  during  1947-1+8  will  be  slightly 
beloW.  .Gurrf  nt  high  levels.    Domestic  usage  at  continued  high  levels  •  ■, 
is  predicated  on  a  strong  cons'umer  d-eEisnd'for  to-bacco  products  during 
the  1947 -'48  marketing  year.    Exports  for  1947 --48 'are  estimated  at  high 
levtls  but  slightly  below  tht  iJiiusu^ILy  high  level  e'st.imated  for  1946  -47 
which,  if  attained,  will  be  the  larg-st  exports  in  15  years,  /.pproval 
of  the  British  Loan  .Agri  ^ment,  deplr  t^d  stocks  of  tobaccp  in  3-m-porting 
countries  and- disru$)ted  production  in  mfiny  countries  are  ■•important '  " 
contributing  factors  to  a  continued  high  level  of  exports.     _  •  . 

Suggestdd  Goals':  Rerjommended  194?  acreage  goals  with  historical  "d'dmpWi"-- 
sons  are  as  foliows:  '  ^.       •  • 


:Suggested  I947  Goal 

:  .Acr-  age(IIc 

^rveste^^ 

Goal  is  of. 

Kind  of 

: Product  ion : A  ere  age 

:     1946  : 

1937-41: 

1946 

,.as37-4i;  ; 

Tobacco 

y  . 

:  $Ia,r ye  s  t  -  d)  Ind  i  c  ate  d : 

A V" rage: 

Indicate 

d:Avj5'rag;e 

:  (Poimds ) 

Millions 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands  Percent 

.  Percent    . .' 

Flue -cured  2/     .  . 
Burley  ■  2/  ' " 

1, .148.0- 
450.4 

3/1^14  l.'u 
424/2  ' 

1,193.7 
499.0 

92^ .  4 
395  3 

-  96  ■ 
85 

123  ■ 

io7  ■ ' 

Fire  cured  2/ 

92.4 

92.4 

83.9 

112  7  , 

110 

82'   

D-^rk  i'.ir  cured  2/ 
Maryland 

■  ,39.9' 

37.4 

.  39.^' 
-  -  48.0 

^6.1- 

■  ■-44-.3- 
-"38.2 

'"'"91  ■ 

'104 - 

89 

12^ 

Cigar  Leaf  ' 

151.5 • 

107.7 

160.7 

97.4 

107  ■ 

111 

Periaue 

.L 

.3 

■3 

.5 

.  100  ■ 

•-  60   

Tot-al 

1,919.7 

1,853.0 

l,967~0 

I.6I3.8- 

-  ■■■ii5  . 

2/    Subject  to  modification  ip  line  'wlt^n  final  dbtenainatibn  of  marketing 

quotas  and  .•~crcage    llotjjients ■ 
3/    1947  acreage  figure  for  flu^-cur^d  is  based  on' quota  proclaimed 

July  1;  subject  to  upw.ard  revision  not  later  than  March  1,  1947  ,  _  

.^crrege  of  1  ,l4l,  000 :  for  l^k7-  is  91  perc  nt  of  1946  klio^^teK' nriTe-'' 

age.  ,  ,  ^       .  .  •  ■    ■  ■    *  ■  -■      ,    ■  • 

The  tot-al  suggested '.1947  -'cref-.ge  for  tobacco  is  slightly  .below  the  indica--"' 
ted  total  1946  acrea.ge.     Some  .substantial  ai.justm.ents  in  acreages  gro'^'Tr. 
in  1947,  however,  must  be  made  by  i^roduc-rrs  of  c-  rtain  classes  of  tobacco 
if  production  is  to  match  estimated  ne  ds .    Fa.rni  acreage  allotments  under 
mark  ting  quotas  will  be  the  major  factor  in  determining  the  acreage  of 
flu?  cured,  Burl;  y,  fire- cured  ;-and  dark  alr--curc^d  tobacco.    Prices  paid 
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growers  for  the  10^6  crops  of  to'bacc.o  will  "be  a  strong  influencing 
factor  on  acre:?ge  of  each  kind,  grp^-zn  in  19^7  •■•  ?he  go? Is  sho^-zn  s"bove 
for  flue-cur:d^  Burley,  firs -cured,  .Qnd  dr.rl:  oir -cured  to"bgcco,  ar'-^ 
sulpject  to  modification  in  line  vith  the  marketing  quot?s  •'^ndacreage 
allotments  finally  determined  for  19^7  in  eccordance  vith  provisions  of 
the  .Agricultural  -Adjustment  Act^    Cuggested  go;3ls  "by  States  will  he 
developed  after  acrt-sgo  allotments  and  State  apportionm.^nts  -of  allot  - 
ments for  the  t3rpes  to  which  they  are  applicahle,  have  hoen  determined.. 

Flue -cured  -  The  suggested,  acreage  goal,  for  fliie -cured  tohacco  i|n  19^-7 
is  slightly  "below  the  19^6  acreage.    The  19^-6  production  of ,  flue -cured 
tohacco  is  the  largest  on  record  primarily  "bec-juse  of  ohove  average 
yields.    The  goaJ.  for  19^1-7  is  intended  to  result  in  another  large 
prod^uction  if  aver.-;ige  yields  are  ohtoin-'d.    This .  recommi.^nded.  level  of 
production  for  19^7... appears  to. he  jiustified  on  the  hasis  of  export 
requirements  end  dom^'stic  demand,.  •.  ... 


Burley  -  The  ecre-^ge  goal  suggested  for  B^orley  is  15  percent  "below  the 
19^+6  acreage.    This-  suggested  r'.  duction  in  the  Burley  acre-.-'ge  is  necc^s- 
sar;^''  to  "bring  production  helow    stimated  dise.pp. -irrnce  '^nd  to  accomplish 
some  reduction  in  c8rr;5'-"Over .     Com"bined  production  of  the  last  thjree 
crops  has  exceeded  dissppearrnce  "by  nearly  3OO  m.illion  pounds.  This 
su"bst'mtial  incrt.-ase  in  supply  has  resulted  in  a  surplus.    Unless  produc-;- 
tion  is  reduc:d  this  .surplus  -vr.ll  he  increased  and  will  resuit  in  piling 
up  tohccco  in  private,, stocks  end  under  Government  loan.    Growers,,  in 
plarjiing  their  19^7  plantings,  shouJ-d  give  serious  thought  to  the  supply 
situation  and  to  prohahle  price  decline  if  production  is  maintained  at 
the  high  level  of  recent  j'-ears . 

Fire -cured  -  The  19^7  suggested  go^il  for  fir^  -cured  toh/.cco  rv,  pre  sent  3 
a  10  percent  increase  over  19^6  acreage.    E- lativel^/"  low  stocks,  current 
levels  of  exports,  and  estimated  i-xports  during  i;''v7-^3  jiistify  the 
recommended,  increase.    Some  upwa.rd  adjustment  in  caxry-over  . is  desirahle 
for  these  t^rpes. 

Dark  .4 ir -cured  -  The  suggested  .goal  for  dark  air-oured  .tohecco  ,  is  10 
percent  less  than  the  19^1-6  indicated  acreage,  of  One  Sucker  and  Green 
Eiver  and  no  change  in  acreage  for  Virginia  Sun-cuxed.    With  a  high 
yield  per  acre  in  19^6^  production  will  ,  exceed  estimated.  dis.a,ppe,ara.nce . 
Th-^  recommended  19^7  acreage  tv^II  he  sufficient  to  meet  estimated  ...  • 

requirements  and  '/rill  prevent  accmaulation  of  surplus'  stocks. 

Maryland  -  The  recommended  acreag-",  incress-^  o'f  k  perc.nt  in  Maryland 
tohacco  represents  the  siiggestvd  acreage  of  the  Si'.atc  Production  Adjust- 
ment Committee.     Increased  production  is  nv-ed-d  to  meet  requirements  and 
hring  supply  to  a  l<3vel  in  line  with  demand.-. 

Cigar  leaf  -  An  acreage  of  cig-'r  leaf  tohacco  ahout  7  percent  larger  than 
that  grown  in  19^6  is  suggested  to  m~et  r^.-quirements  and  to  improve  the 
supply  situation  which  has  hecom    rather  tight  for  som    types.  The 
suggested  goals  for  the  various  ty^^js  ^.re  as  follows: 


I0I16  Indicat  d 

Suggested  Change 

from  19^6 

in 

36,700 

5a  Incr'-^  ase 

h2-kk 

5,500 

15f-  " 

51 

3,600 

15^' 

52 

7,800 

15'fa 

53 

1,200 

15^ 

13,900 

55 

ik,koo 

5fo 

56 

300 

ITo  Change 

61 

8,700 

300  acres  increase 

62 

3,600 

^00  acres  increase 
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Laljor  gnd  Production  Suppliss:    LalDor  is  not  expected  to  "be  e  seriously 
limiting  factor  in  the  attainment  of -3-9^7  goals.    The  situation^  hovever, 
may  be  extremely  ^  tight  during  the  peak  of  soasona.l  operations.  Curing 
"bams  may  be.  a  problem  in  som.^  producing  districts  but  'vNTith  some 
expansion  in.  shed  facilities  last  . year  and  vith  furth'^r  expansion  reported 
for  19^7  it  is  not  expected- that 'lack  of  "bam  room  vj.ll  seriously  retard 
production.    Maximum  production  during  the  past  year  vas  threatened  by 
shortages  in  coal,  tobacco  tvine,  tobacco  cloth,  fertilizer  and  sheet 
metal  for  flues.    Unless  the  production  of  these  supplies  are  further 
restricted  or  available  supplies  diverted  to  other  uses  it  is  not  expected 
that  shortages  sufficient  to  prevent  the  attainment  of  goals  will 
develop . 

Marketing  Facilities:  During  recent  years  the  rate  of  sales  in  the  flue- 
cured  and  Burley  districts  have  been  in  excess  of  redryir^  capacity. 
This  situation  will  in  all  probability  continue  through  19^7  even  though 
a  moderate  increase  in  redrying  facilities  is  anticipated.  Hogshea.d 
and  hogshead  materials  have  been  extre^moly  tight  and  the  situation  m_a.y  ■ 
necessitate  temporary  suspension  of  sales  before  the  close  of  the  current 
season.    This  latter  situation  should  improve  before  the  19^7  crop  moves 
to  market. 

Support  P.'ices:  Under  existing  legislation  lo-^ns  at  rates  equal  to  90 
percent  of"  parity  a,re  mandator;::,'"  on  all  kinds  of  tobacco  with  the  exccpticn 
of  the  fire -cured  and  dark  air-cured  types,  for  which  recent  legislation 
fixed  the  loan  rates  at  75  percent  and  66-2/3  percent,  respectively,  of 
the  Burley  loan  level.    Support  in  a.ddition  to  the  mandatory  loans  is  not 
recommended.     If  19^7  production  in  line  with  the  recomrne.nded  goals  is 
obta.ined  prices  for  all  types  of  tobacco  are  expected  to  be  higher  tlian 
the  loan  level.    Some  flue-cured,  Burlej^,  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured, 
however,  may  fall  below  the  support  level  -and  be  placed  under  Government 
loan.    This  is  normal  under  the  m^ch-n-ism  of  supporting  tobacco  prices 
by  grades.    Price  support  is  expected  to  be  offered  through  existing 
grower  organizations . 

Eg commendations  for  Goal  Achievement:  The  committee  has  the  following 
comments  and  recommendations  for  achievement  of  tobacco  goals  for  19^7. 
Marketing  quota  allotments  will  serve  .■.\s  guides  to  producers  of  flue-cujred, 
Burley,  fire -cured  and  dark -air -cujred  toba-cco  the  acr^-'^ge  to  be  pl-rnted. 
Producers  of  Maryland  and  fire -cured  tobacco  should  be  informed  through 
appropriate  cha.nnels  that  supplies  of  these  types  are  low  in  relation  to 
requir::ments .     Some  upward  rdju.stments  in  acreages  are  desirable  if  the 
supply  situations  are  to  be  brought  into  better  balance  with  demand. 
This  situation  also  applies  to  cigar  binder  and  to  a  lesser  extent  to 
cigar  filler.    Burley  tobacco  producers  should  be  informed  that  there  is 
a  surplus  of  Burley  toba.cco  and  production  in  19^^7  below  requirements  is 
highly  desirable  if  materially  lower  prices  and  the  need  for  additional 
reduction  in  ma,rketing  quota  allotments  a^re  to  be  avoided. 
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MY  ■■  " 

Tame  hay  is  the  most  important  class  ,of  roughage  harvested  in  most  States, 
Little  change  in  hay  requirements  is  anticipated  during  the  ooming  year  but 
there  is  great  need  for  improvement  in  quality,  ... 

Changes  in  livestock  numbers  expected  during  the  coming  year  do  not  indicate 
the  need  for  m^uch  change  in  the  supply  of  tame  hay,  although  there  are  some 
places  where  larger  supplies  .are  desirable  so  as  to  make  more  adequate  provi- 
sion for  feeding  livestoofc,    -Southern  States  ne.ed  more  hay  so  as  to  increase 
livestock  production  and  some  other  States  indicate  the  need  for  more  tame 
hay  so  as  to  have  protection  against  feed  shortages,.    Market  requirements 
for  hay  are  expected  to  rem.ain  normal  except  in  a  few  areas  where  local  short- 
ages may  develop* 

Production  Adjustment;'   Most  State  reports  indi?!ate  that  an  acreage  of  tame 
hay  in  19^7  about  the  same  as  this  year  will  prbvide  the  proper  supply  of 
hay.     In  several  southern  States  an  increased  acreage  of  hay  is  indicated  as 
part  of  the  program  to  increase  farm  productivity  and  to  balance  the  farming 
enterprise.     In  the  not  them  Great  Plains  a  larger  acreage  of  tame  hay  is 
suggested  as  a  way  to  provide  more  feed  for  better  care  of  livestock. 

Recommended  Goals;     As  indi<|^ated  by  the  fcllowirig  table,  the  suggested  19^7 
goal  for  tame  hay  is  3  percent  larger  than  the  19^6  acreage.    The  suggested 
goals  closely  approximate  the  recommendation  presented  by  State  Production 
Adjustment  Committees  with  tnly  such  changes  as  seem  appropriate  to  balance 
the  acreage  between  States,    'With  normal  yields  the  60,6  million  acres  of 
tame  hay  will  produce  about  86  million  tons  which  is  as  m.uch  hay  as  is 
needed  and  at  the  same  time  will  encourage  seed  production  and  soil  conserva- 
tion.    The  I9U5  crop  was  over  91  million  tons;  the  I9U6  crop  is  forecast  at 
almost  85  million  tons. 

Labor,  Supplies  and  Marketing  Facilities;    V^ith  some  prospect  for  improvement 
in  the  'supply  of  Ifebor  and  machinery  for  handling  hay,  it  seems  that  there 
will  be  less  difficulty  in  taking  care  of  the  19^-7  hay  crop  than  in  recent 
years.     Improvement  will  be  slow  however  because  the  machinery  on  farms  is 
baHly  worn  and  new  equipment  will  be  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  total. 

Support  Prices;    No  support  prices  are  contemplated  for  hay  because  primarily 
this  crop  is  for  use  on  the  farm  where  grovm  and  price  is  not  a  determining 
factor  in  the  acreage  harvested, 

Recconmendation  for  Goal  Achievement;     The  acreage  and  tons  of  hay  recommended 
by  these  goals  will  be  achieved  under  normal  conditions  without  any  special 
measures  because  the  suggested  changes  are  in  accord  with  developments  now 
taking  place.     To  make  the  hay  crop  more  valuable  for  feeding  it  is  recom- 
mended that  a  hay  improvement  program  be  undertaken.     Such  a  program  should 
include  demonstrations  to  show  the  advantage  of  early  cutting  and  of  new 
harvesting  methods  as  well  as  information  on  the  value  of  different  kinds  of 
hay  when  harvested  at  different  times  and  in  different  ways.     Improved  vari- 
eties of  hay  and  use  of  fertilizer  are  ways  to  get  more  and  better  hay.  In 
many  States  work  on  hay  imprdvement  programs  would  include  presentation  of 
material  to  show  the  value  of  different  crops  and  crop  mixtures.     There  is 
such  great  difference  between  good  hay  and  ordinary  hay  that  farmers  can 
greatly  increase  the  total  production  of  feed  through  proper  handling  with- 
jbut  increasing  the  volume  of  hay  they  handle. 
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Suggested  19U7  Goal 

:  •  Ac  rea.ge 

( Harvested ) 

:  %  Acreage 

uoal   IS  01 

otate  : 

Product  i  on 

:  Acreage 

:  19ao 

:  19.r-'7-4l 

  . 

:  1946 

:  19'^/-4l 

.  \n.o.v V e  s  1/ e u.  j 

: Indicated 

:  Average 

:  Indicated 

:  Average 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

:  ihcusar.cs 

f e  rcent 

Percent 

Maine 

800 

0 1 —  r\ 

850 

8q-2 

895 

101 

95 

N .  H. 

Uoo 

356 

336 

"7  "7  0 

338 

100 

A  A 

99 

Vt. 

1,100 

880 

868 

889 

101 

99 

Mass . 

520 

3  hi 

5U7- 

3U8 

•  100 

100 

T)  T 

R.   I . 

50 

57 

54 

55 

109 

106 

C  onn , 

1  -z  r\ 

430 

280 

280 

272 

100 

■  105 

i'-l .   Y , 

6 , 000 

5 ,900 

5 , 800 

■7    0  n  T 

3 , 853 

100 

lOi 

N .  J. 

I4OO 

coO 

232 

221'. 

112- 

11.6  ■ 

ra. 

5,250 

2 ,  2L|.0 

2 , 21h 

.r,  ,  c^Ol 

TAT 

101 

no 

UalO 

-7    c  r\r\ 

D  ,^00 

2,14.00 

2,37  2 

2,431 

101 

AA 

99 

Ind , 

cf  ,oOO 

2,000 

1 , 97u 

1 ,  9^-i-^ 

101 

T  A'Z 

111  . 

3,600 

2,550 

0   1  q1 

2,U8U 

,  761.L 

103 

AO 

92 

Mich. 

5,500 

2,600 

2.595 

2,606 

100 

100 

Wis. 

6,500 

5,950 

5,95'^ 

100 

106 

Minn . 

i4.,oOO 

2,9:70 

2,665 

2,991 

103 

99 

Iowa 

5,200 

3 ,000 

5 , 155 

:^  ,^'Oo 

96 

89 

Mo. 

5,500 

5 , 170 

5,16U 

2,811 

100 

115 

S.  Dak. 

900 

fuQ 

5-43 

767 

129 

89 

iM  e  D  r . 

d,  O  JO 

i ,  cOU 

1 ,  l'-i7 

99L: 

IO9 

1  on 

i  cli 

Del. 

100 

80 

78 

68 

103 

118 

Md. 

f"  '"7  /~\ 

570 

uuo 

QO 

110  ' 

Va ,  ■ 

1  ,oOO 

T  Mr, 

1  ,<-+lo 

1,191 

1 0^ 

T  "'1 

LtT-X 

1 , 000 

cOO 

790 

OOy 

lOU 

U  .  G . 

T    "z  c: 

1,350 

1  Ten 

1,350 

1,2/0 

.l,Ovi 

,  lOD 

^  9), 

Ky. 

2 , 000 

1,700 

1,7:?1 

T     1 1  '7  C 

Tic; 

11.7 

Tenn , 

2, 200 

2,025 

2,0/46 

1,8^1 

99 

iOo 

s.  c. 

550 

750 

C  Q  Q 

poo 

576 

Ga., 

730 

I.U50 

T  loo 

1  ,Ud2 

1 . 17/| 

OP 

vo 

1^4 

Fla. 

70 

150 

•  120 

105 

108 

125  . 

Ala. 

700 

970 

•  92U 

9U2 

105 

103  - 

Miss . 

1 , 100 

90D 

767 

830 

117 

108' 

Ark. 

l,U50 

..  ■  1,590 

1 , 216 

1,11? 

II4 

'  A" 

12:? 

La, 

500 

Uoo 

2Cii4. 

i  t  ' 

T  ),  1 
IZll 

133  - 

Ok  la. 

1 ,150 

.-  -  .895  .. ._, 

_  _  _  .9 .^i  : 

--7  r-  T 

.  7:-'l . 

^7  

T  T  A 

119 

Tex. 

.  1,14-00 

1,500  • 

T     'Z  Q  ^ 

1,3-:? 

1 , 1 09 

iC'C 

13  b 

N .  Dak . 

1,000 

850 

776 

1,08b- 

110 

Kans , 

1,600 

1 , 000 

•  965 

725 

lOii  •  ■ 

136 

Mont. 

1,900 

• 1,560 

1,257  • 

1 ,037 

108 

"1 

12p 

IdajT:o 

2, 100 

■  985 

1 ,013 

100 

A"? 

97 

Wyo, 

800 

i~  0  r~ 

535 

■560 

x~  '~t  r\ 

105 

IO5 

Colo, 

1 ,900 

1,1 00 

995 

1,015 

T  T  T 

111 

T  A  Q 

■  IGo 

W .  Mex . 

i400 

190 

loo 

1  /9 

lUO 

Ariz , 

511  : 

227 

95 

128 

1,100 

525 

4^0 

1 06 

Nev. 

570 

180 

175 

18^ 

lOl; 

•98 

Wash. 

1,900 

,  915 

918 

873 

100  . 

105 

Oreg. 

1,600 

850 

6 15 

858 

loU  . 

99 

5,600 

1,900 

1,681 

■  1,621 

101 

117 

u.  s.- 

86,300 

■  6o;6o(5  ' 

59,086 

1/57,19^ 

105 

106 

1/    Average  of  5-year  totals. 
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LEGFME  AND  GRASS  SEED 


Requirements  and  Market  Outlook;     Eegume  and  grass  seed  requirements  are 
large  because  there  is  much  reseeding  for  hay  and  pastures  to  be  done.  Re- 
quirements in  this  country  are  likely  to  continue  high  during  the  next  few 
years  but  indications  poitit  to  a  small  requirement  for  export  as  European, 
sources  of  seed  are  restored.     In  terms  of  the  different  seeds,  this  suggests 
a  continued  strong  market  for  alfalfa,  clover  and  bluegrass  seed  until        .   -  ■ 
supplies  can  be  increased  considerably  over  those  in  recent  years,  a  moder- 
ately strong  demand  for  most  of  the  other  grass  seeds  and  lespedeza,  and  a 
weak  market  for  such  seeds  as  orchard  grass  where  production  exceeds  require- 
men  ts ,  '  ,    -  ,  . 

Prod.uction  A.djustment;     Reports  indicate  the  possibility  of  production 
adjustments  substantially  in  li,ne  with  requirements  for  legume  and  grass 
seeds,  except  that  northern  alfalfa  seed  will  fall  short. 

Recommended  Goals  for  Legume  and  Grass  Seeds;  •  '  , 


:     19U7  Goal* 

Acreage 

(Harves-fced)  :/r 

Acreage  Go a 

1  js  of: 

: Product! on  : 

19^6"  : 

r9U6. 

1937- 

Crop 

:   (Pounds  : 

Acreage  : 

Indie-  : 

19l!5  : 

1957 -III  :T 

nd:  0"- 

: I9U5 : 

■la  - 

eSlean  Se^d  ) 

arvested): 

ated  : 

:  Ave  rage : 

at.\;d 

Avo. 

-  -  -  ThouE 

auds  -  - 

-  Thousands  -  - 

~  Ee 

rcent 

Alfalfa 

80,000 

1,200 

i,o62.e 

865. U 

827  .6 

113 

136 

.IU5 

Red  Clover 

.100,000 

2,6oo 

2,228.0 

1,351.0 

101 

117 

192 

Alsike  Clover 

:  20,000 

160 

166.8 

152.0 

I47.5 

108 

118 

122 

Lad in o  Clover 

i,6oo 

.  25 

l4.0 

16,8 

5.0 

179 

IU9. 

7vh.ite  Clover 

2,000 

.  20 

22.7 

20.3 

'  10.9 

88 

99. 

183  ■■ 

Swe etc lover 

55,000 

i4l5 

239.9 

21+2.7 

U16.5 

175 

171 

ICO 

Lespedeza 

200,000 

1,300 

l,liiC.  ii 

70L..5 

iiU 

18=^ 

Timothy 

55,000 

350 

332,1 

353.7 

li59.Ii 

105 

99 

76 

Bromegrass 

15,000 

.  80 

36.5 

67.8 

208 

lie 

Sudan 

50,000 

ll;5 

55.1 

70.9 

17^^.8 

265 

205 

'8L 

Orchard  Grass 

3 , 000 

2U 

i+9.7 

hlu3 

30.3 

he 

5U. 

/  >■ 

RedtSp 

22,000 

300 

5o6,.o 

301.0 

269.6 

98 

100, 

111 

Meadow  Fescue 

1,150 

100 

Ky,  Bluegrass 

20,000 

200 

♦Suggested  State  Goals  are 

shoTrvn  in 

the  atta 

ched  table. 

A.Ifalfa:     Larger  production  . of  alfalfa  seed  adapted  for  use  in  northern  areas 
is  urgently  needed  for  seeding  additional  acreage.     The  goal  of  80. million 
pounds  clean  seed  is  the  same  as  was  recomm.ended  last  year  and  abou':.  the 


r  recent 


same  as  the  I946  crop  but  it  is  m;'.ch  more  than  the  prciuctK.n  in 
years,    As  indicated  in  the  fcllcving  table,  acreage  go'ils  g-\-:1  i.r  t.  large 
expansion  in  alfalfa  seed  p-rcd-.^ -jt ..ou  in  the  northern  Sent 3?  sino'^  much  inore 
see'd  of  winttr-hardy  alfalfa  adapted  to  northern  conditions  is  needed. 
There  appears  to  be  an  adequate  supply  of  southern  and  central  alfalfa  seed. 

Red  Clover:     Some  increase  in  the  harvesting  of  red  clover  seed  is  desirable 
so  as  to  pro-t/ide  for  eas;/  distribution  of  this  seed  throughout  the  red 
clover  area.     Large  crops  of  seed  have  been  harvested  in  recent  years  but 
thei'e  is  need  for  &till  more  seed.     It  is  estimated  that  a  crop  of  100 
mi'!  lion  pounds  of  clean  seed  can  be  producTed  under  favorable  conditions  and 
stjch  a  crop  would  approximately  meet,  requirement's  for  red  clover  seed. 

Alsike  Glover:     Production'  of  20  million  pounds  of  alsike  clover  seed  is 

recommended.     This  is  only  about  10  percent  more  than  the  I9I+6  crop,  but 

such  a  crop  would  facilitate  the  movement  of  this  seed  to  areas  where  it  is 
needed  for  hay  and  pasture  production. 
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Lad  in  o.  Clover:     Seed  requirements  continue  in  excess  of  Ladino  clover  seed 
production  and  a  strong  market  demand  is  expected  to  continue  for  several 
years.     Some  increase  in  seed  production  is  desirable  so  that  pasture 
improvement  programs  can  be  extended.     This  high  cost  of  seed  is  one  of  the 
dominant  factors  retarding  an  extensive  use  of  this  seed. 

White  Glover;     A  large  crop  of  white  clover  seed  in  19i|6  resulted  from  the 
harvesting  of  a  large  quantity  in  the  western  States.     It  is  recommended 
that  a  larger  acreage,  of  southern  white  clover  seed  be  harvested  in  19U7 
than  in  I9U6  in  order  to. provide  additional  supplies  for  use  in  pasture 
mixtures.  .  .... 

Sweetclover :     The  \ise  of  sweetclover  for  pasture  and.  green  manure  is  expand- 
ing again  and  this  provides  a  market  for  more  of  this  seed.     A  substantial 
increase  in  seed  production,  is.  recomiiiended  to  fill  this  requireT.ent.    An  , 
acreage  in  19U7  equal  to  the .  p.rewar  liarvest  of  sweetclover  seems  desirable. 
Such  acreagre  would  be  considerably  -larger  than  that  harvested  for  seed  in 

19U6.      ~^  ^    .  : 

Lespedeza;     Local  need  for  lespedeza- seed  should  be  given  careful  consider- 
ation in  arriving  at  the  proper  acreage  to  harvest  for  seed.     Demand  for 
different  kinds  of  lespedeza  vary  greatly  and  this  must  be  a  primary  factor 
in  seed  production  programs  for  l^hj .     A  moderate  increase  in  common 
lespedeza  seed  production  should  be  enccurafre  in  the  South  so  as  to  provide 
an  adequate  supply  of  this  seed  for  use  in  the  areas  v;here  this  crop  has 
dem.onstrated  its  usefulness.     Other  types  of  lespedeza  should  be  produced 
in  about  the  same  quantity  as  in  19U5 • 

Timothy;     Seed  production  for  the  past  3  years  has  shoivn  a  slight  downward 
trend  so  that  supply  and  demand  for  timothy  seed  seems  well  balanced.  For 
I9U7  the  acreage  for  harvest  should  be  about  the  sam.e  as  in  191-1-6  or 
possibly  a  little  larger. 

Bromegrass;.    The  increasing  use  of  bromegrass  in  hay  and  pasture  mixtures  is 
evidence  that  farmers  are  finding  this  a  desirable  combination.     A  large 
expansion  in  seed  production  of  improved  strains  adapted  to  the  Central 
States  is  recommended.    A  crop  such  as  was  harvested  in  I9I-1I+,  about  15 
million  pounds,  would  provide  the  bromegrass  seed  needed  for  seeding  next 
year,  , 

Sudan  Grass;     Production  of  about  50  million  pounds  of  Sudan  grass  seed  is 
recommended  for  19U7.     This  is  the  same  as  the  I9U6  goal  but  considerably 
more  than  the  prospective  I9U6  crop.     The  small  harvest  in  th-i;  past  two 
years  fell  short  of  requirements  but  there  vias  a  carry-over  from  the  19kh 
crop  which  provided  adequate  supplies  of  seed  for  sowing  as  an  emergency 
hay  or  pasture  crop  if  this  had  been  necessary. 

Orchard  Grass;     A  sharp  dcwiward  adjustment  in  the  acreage  of  orchard  grass 
seed  is  necessary  for  191-1-7  so  as  to  bring  the  supply  in  line  viith  demand 
for  this  seed,     A  crop  of  about  3  million  pounds,   together  with  the  probable 
carry-over,   is  expected  to  constitute  an  adequate  supply  of  seed  next  year. 
Most  of  the  adjustmiont  will  need  to  come  in  the  areas  experiencing  difficulty 
in  marketing  the  l^U^  crop, 

Redtop;     About  the  same  acreage  of  redto.p-  seed  as  v/as  harvested  in  191+6 
should  produce  the  proper  supply  of  this  seed  in  191+7.  .  - 

Meadow  Fescue;     A  191-1-7  crop  of  meadow  fescue  seed  about  the  same  as  the  I9I4-6 
crop  seems  desirable. 

Kentucky  Blue  grass;     The  small  harvest  of  Kentucky  bluegrass  seed  in  each  of 
the  last  h  years  has  been  far  short  of  requirements  and  prices  have  advanced 
sharply.     A  normal  crop  of  about  20  million  pounds  clean  seed  is  needed. 
This  calls  for  m.ore  than  twice  as  much  seed  as  was  harvested  in  I9U6. 
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Other  Seeds:     There  are  many  other  legume  and  grass  seeds  which  are- important 
in  many  areas  but  in  most  instances  the  area  of  use  coincides  with  the  area 
of  production.     This  makes  it  desirable  that  each  State  give  consicfe'ratiqn 
to  the  need  for  any  such  seeds,  develop  its  own.  goals  for  these  se'eds  and  ' 
promote  the  harvesting  of  seeds  in  line  with  the  local  need  for  these  seeds. 

Labor  and  Production  Supplies;  .  The  supply  of  labor,  machinery  and  other 
production  facilities  should' be  more  favorable  in  l^hl  than  in  the  .past  year 
but  will  not  be  adequate  to  meet  all  requirements  in  connection  with  seed 
production.     This  presents  a  serious  problem  and  it  emphasizes  the  need  for 
every  effort  to  improve  the  situation  as  it  relates  to  these  important 
factors  of  production  as  well  as  the  need  for-  full- use  of  every  means  to 
get  a -larger  harvest  of  seed. 

Ma r ke ting  Facilities:     The  recommended  production  of  seeds  can  be  handled 
with  marketing  facilities  already  available.     The  quantity  of  seeds  is  a 
relatively  small  item  in  transportation  and  processing  equipment  is  adequate 
to  care  for  the  crop  if  there  is  normal  movement'  to  market. 

Support  Prices;     It  is  recommended  that  consideration  of  support  prices  for 
legume  and  grass  seeds  be  made  at  a  later  date-  when  more  adequate  informa- 
tion will  be  available  regarding  the  m.ovement  and  prices  for  the  I9U6  crop 
of  these  seeds . 

Recommendations  'for  Goal  Achievement:    An  aggressive  program  to  encourage 
the  harves"cing  of  alfaj.fa  aia  clover  seed  will  be  needed  to  get  more  nearly 
adequate  supplies  of  tliese  seeds.     Such  a  program  should  include  harvesting 
and  marketing  payments,  such  as  are  now  in  effect  even  though  price  ceilings 
may  be  removed  next  year.    The  added  incentive  to  harvest  more  seed  will  get 
a  larger  harve-st  and  thus  serve  to  keep  prices  at  a  reasonable  level. 

VEGETABLE  SEED  GOALS  ,   .  . 

The  production- of  vegetable. seeds  expanded  greatly  during  the  war.  After 
the  close  of  the  war- there  was  danger- of  burdensome  s-urpluses  of  some  kinds. 
Prod-uction  has  decreased  somewha.t  during  the  past  two  years,  but  has  not 
reached  pre-war  levels.     The  carry-over  of  most  vegetable  seeds  on  June  JO, 
19U6,  was  considerably  larger  than  n-scessary  for  efficient  operation  in  the 
vegetable  seed  industry.     There  is  still  some  danger  of  over-production  of 
a  number  of  vegetable  seeds. 

Information  from  European  countries  indicates  that  supplies  of  nearly  all 
kinds  of  vegetable  seeds  are  am,ple  and  that  little  will  be  required  from 
this  country  from  the  I9U6  crop.     Some  of  the  seed  production  areas  of 
European  countries  are  rapidly  recoverinj:  and  are  beginning  to  export  some 
seed  to  this  country. 

The  goals  for  19^6  were  as  low  as  v/as  practical  to  establish  at  that  time 
and  for  many  kinds  were  exceeded  by  the  production.     Goals  are  not  being 
estf'.blished  for  19^i-7  because  vegetable  seed  production  is  handled  by 
relatively  few  de'-iler 'growers  v>rho  are  able  to  anticij-ate  requ -Irements . 
Many  of  these  dealer-grov/ers  contract  for  the  production  of  seed  of  special 
varieties  for  their  own  trade.     Most  of  the  members  of  'the  vegetable  seed 
industry  make  full  use  of  Department  of  Agriculture  statistics  on  production, 
stocks  and  disappearance  in' planning  their  seed  production  and  distribution 
programs , 
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LEGUME  AND  GRA.SS  SEED:     Suggested  State  Goals  for  19k7 

 (  Tliou sand  Harvested  Acres) 

:  :  Clover        .  :  :  Grass* 

•  ; Alfalfa   :   Red     :  Alsike   ]   Sweet     :Lespedeza'  :   Sudan  : Timothy 


New  York 

11 

1 

Pennsylvania 

32 

5 

OVi  1  n 

15 

±IiU.  ±CX.iL  tx 

9 

poU 

9 

10 

30 

lU 

111 inois 

7ri 

Pn 

Michigan 

75 

••■  •  190  • 

15 

T  ■ 

/ 

Wiscons  in 

35 

230 

20 

5 

10 

M-i  ■nri  p  s  ota 

Tin 

An 

Iowa 

-■-I? 

q 

1  80 

X  W  W 

Missouri 

South  Dakota 

o  v./ X  o-ojva. 

XOU 

7 

Marvl  and 

Virginia 

20 

Uo 

North  Carolina 

210 

T^t^TTTOOQ  coo 

Smi'hh  08.7*01  i n 

1  nn 

O           1  CL  J.  Cl. 

QO 

A  1    "K  flm  ft 

1  c; 
1 9 

Mississippi 

7  r> 
30 

Ark  an  s  a.s 

30 

1j  U  U  i  O  1  till  di 

19 

Qi'- 1  oJn  OTTia 

v>  _  1^  J.       i  J.  «^  'JL  H 

J-U^ 

J-  X 

X  O     cx  o 

uu 

North  Dakota 

i-l-U 

TIC 

0  y  ■ 

Kansas 

200 

50 

60 

75 

10 

Mnn  t  An  p 

TIP. 

(— u 

T  H  Q  V>  n 

:5u 

3U 

lU 

viyoming 

30 

•  5..    .  .■ 

i-l-U 

15  •. 

New  Mexico 

1  2 

20            •  ■ 

Arizona 

i4li 

Utah 

1+2 

Washington 

2 

7 

Oregon 

10 

13 

20 

California 

25 

6 

U.  S. 

1 , 200 

2,600 

180 

^15  1 

,300 

lii5  350 

Goals  for  other 

seed : 

Lad in 0 

Clover-  C 

alifcrnia  12; 

Oregon 

10; 

other  3.;  U 

Orchard 

Grass-  M 

issouri  3;  Kentucky 

15; 

Virginia  8; 

U 

.S.  2i+. 

Redtop- 

Illinois 

2L1.O;  Missouri 

60 ;  U 

.  s , 

300.     '  ■■ 
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WINTER  COVER  CROP  SEEDS 


Requiremfents  and  Market  Outlook;  Winter  cover  crop  seed"  requirements  are  at  a 
high- level,  a  situation  which  is  expected  to  continue  for  many  years.  Domestic 
use  of  cover  crops  is  expanding  and  this  indicates  that  there  is  ah  outlet  for 
more  seed  than  has  been  sold  to  farmers  during  the  war  years.    The  export 
market  for  these  seeds  is  expected  to  be  much  reduced  in  another  year  or  .so. 

Requirements  for  blue  lupine,  rough  peas,  purple  vetch  and  Hungarian  vetch 
seed  are  directly  associated  with  needs  in  the  seed  producing  area.  Therefore, 
conditions  should  be  appraised  locally  and  seed  production  promoted  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand  in'  the  States  where  these  crops  are  grown. 

Requirements  for  the  important  winter  cover  crop  seeds,  as  presented  in  the 
following  table,  have  been  adjusted  to  give  consideration  to  the  production 
capacity  for  these  crops  in  19A7,    In  the  table,  domestic  disappearance  is 
shown  for  several  years  and  this  is  followed  by  an  estimate  of  domestic  dis- 
appearance from  the  194-5  and  194-6  crops,  after  which  the  requirement  from 
194-7  crop  seed  is  given. 


Austrian 

Crimson 

Hairy 

Common  and 

Common 

Year 

Winter  Peas 

Clover 

Vetch 

Willamette  Vetch 

Ryegrass 

56 

(Million  Pounds  Clean  Seed) 

6 

2A 

16 

25  . 

19a 

36 

8 

28 

12 

22 

74 

23 

29 

19A3 

73 

18 

29 

23 

23 

194A 

69 

17 

19 

29 

26 

194^5 

69 

lA 

25 

39 

39 

m6 

66 

16 

18 

38 

38 

19-^7 

73 

20 

22 

AO 

3A 

Production  Adjustment  reports  are  not  yet  available  for  all  States  but  it 
is  believed  that  the  capacity  for  producing  these  seeds  in  194-7  is  much  the 
same  as  during  the  current  year. 

Recommended  Goal;    The  recommended  goals  for  these  winter  cover  crop  seeds, 
as  shown  in  the  attached  table,  suggest  a  large  expansion  in  the  acreage  of 
crimson  clover,  hairy  vetch  and  Austrian  winter  peas  in  relation  to  the 
acreage  of  these  crops  harvested  for  seed  in  the  last  few  j'-ears.    This  pro*! 
duction  is  needed  to  provide  a  reasonably  adequate  supply  of  adapted  seed,  . 
The  goals  for  Willamette  vetch  and  common  ryegrass  suggest  some  reduction  in 
the  acreage  harvested  for  seed  as  compared  to  the  194-6  acreage  so  as  to  pre- 
pare for  a  loss  of  the  export  market  and  a  smaller  use  of  ryegrass  in  lawn 
and  pasture  seed  mixtures. 

Labor  and  Production  Supplies  are  adequa.te  for  the  production  of  the  suggest- 
ed acreage  of  winter  cover  crop  seeds.    Dusting  of  hairy  vetch  fields  with 
DDT  was  general  in  194:6  and  it  should  be  possible  to  treat  the  entire  acreage 
in.  194-7 i  thus  contributing  much  to  the  return  of  this  important  crop. 

Marketing  Facilities  will  be  adequate  for  handling  the  194-7  crop  if  some 
shifts  in  facilities  for  handling  the  194-6  crop  are  accomplished.  This 
applies  particularly  to  cleaning  facilities  for  Austrian  winter -peas  in  Idaho 
and  hairy  vetch  seed  in  Arkansas. 

Support  Prices ;    The  strong  demand  for  seeds  has  resulted  in  m.arket  prices 
for  winter  cover  crop  seeds  higher  than  the  194-6  support  prices  for  these 
seeds.    There  is  a  feeling  that  the  strong  demand  will  continue  and  that 
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present -support-- prices  are-  norfc' -effective  ih"getting-"  mli6h  moi-e  seed' produced. 
Support  at  a  higher  level  would  be  necessary  if  farmers  are  to  recognize  the 
price  support  as  a  reason  for  growing  a  larger  acreage  for  seed  production 
than  in  19-46.    It  is  recommended  that  a  price  support  program  be  developed  for 
winter  cover,  cr'pp  seeds  of  which  an  increased  acreage  is  suggested  as  follows: 

Hairy  Vetch  -  12  cents  per  pound  clean  seed  top  grade  -  purchase  program 
Crimson  Glover  -  11,5  cents  per  pourd  clean  seed  top  grade  -  [purchase . program 
Austrian  Winter  Peas  -  L,  cents  per  pound  clean  seed  top  grade-  -  loan  program; : 

No  price  support  program  is  contemplated  for  other  winter  cover  crop  seeds,  ,, 

Recommendations  for  Goal  Achievement:  _  Higher  nsrket  prices  which"' make  "seeS 
production  competitive  with  other  crops  is  an  effective  inducement,  to  expand  / 
the  acreage.    Also  helpful  are  methods  to  increase  returns  from  seeds  such  as  ' 
the  use  of  DDT  on  hairy  vetch.    Shifting  to  new  production  areas,  such  as 
Austrian  winter  peas  to  Idaho,  is  a  way  to  get  more  seed- produced  at  the  pre- 
sent price  level, 

WINTER  COVER  CROP  SEEDS:    Approved  State.  Goals  for  19A7 
(Revised  to  incorporate  approved  goals  and  latest  194.6  data) 


Type  of  Seed 
and 

 State     . ' 


:  194-7  GoEl  :  Acreage  (Harvested)  ;Percent  Goal  is  of; 

:Production:  Acreage  :     19^6      :  1937-;il  :     1946      : 193 7 -41; 
:  (Pounds)   :[Harvested):  Indicated  ;  Average  ;  Indica  ted :  Aye  rage 
'Thousands    Thousands  Thousands  Thousands    Percent  :  Percent 


Austrian  Winter  Peas 
California  ;     '  1,500 
Idaho  .  ^0,000 

fo-egon  '  25,000 

Washington  3.710 

U.  S.  69.710 

1/  3 -year  average.  2/2^ 


2 
35 
25 

U 


66 


2.0 
2^.0 
U.5 

2.0 


1/ 


2.7 

AO.  9 

 A 


100 

146 

172 

200 


1029 
61 
667 


4-2.5 


155 


year  average. 


Crimson  Clover 
Alabama 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
North  Carolina 
Oregon 
Tennessee 
Other  States 


2,500 
1,600 
1,500 
500 
600 
12,000 
1*300 


11 
8 
6 
2 
2 
'55 
'  6 


7.0 
6.6 
3.9 
1.5 
1.8 
/^l.O 


1/  2,1 


2/ 


1.9 

16.9 


157 
121 
154. 
133 
111 
134 


286 

105 
325 

90 


u.  s. 

20,000 

90 

61.8 

3/ 

20,7 

146 

435 

1/  3 -year  average. 

2/  4 -year 

average.    3/  Average 

of  5-year  totals. 

Hairy  Vetch 

Arkansas 

3,530 

15 

9,8 

1/ 

4-3 

153 

349  ■  ■ 

Michigan 

500 

2 

1,3 

2.0 

154 

100 

•regon 

15,000  . 

■55 

38,0 

57.7 

345 

95 

Washington      '  ' 

500 

2 

,8 

1/ 

3,3 

250 

61 

Other  States 

2,000 

14 

U.  S. 

21,530 

88 

49.9 

2/ 

^>6.3 

176 

133 

1/  3 -year  a vera  ge . 

2/  Average  of 

5 -year  totals 

• 

Common  and  WilTainette  Vetch  ' 

Oregon 

43,000 

86 

109.0 

23.5 

79 

366 

Washington       -  ■ 

2,000 

4 

3.5  ■ 

5,0  • 

114 

80  ' 

.u.  s. 

45,000 

90 

112.5 

26.5 

80 

340 

J/  3 -year  averap-R. 

2/  Average 

'  of 

5 -year  totals 

• 

Common  Ryegrass 

Orefi^on 

32,000 

80 

.,  98.0 

50,6 

82 

158 
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Production,  Stocks,  Imports,  Exports  ajjdf  Domestic  Disappearance 


•                                           .  • 

.    Stocks  .^J,.'" 

lear 

:    Production  : 

June  ,     :    Imports"    t  ■  Exports  -  .: 

'-it.'  iry  Vetch  ' 

•.     -,•                -     Thousand  Pounds  ■- 

26,100^  ' . 

>:•::.::   896  .      "  ~ 

or/  — 

23,977  ■•■  ■^ 

27,390 

3,046              ■  • 

.  .27,596  •  ■ 

.  ..       '52  ,  020 

•.  ,2.,840.,. 

1 

7  9  ^9  9  ''    '  ■' 

'  Q/ 

-  24>480.  ■ 

.  11,202     ,.  ■ 

^              -  . 

2^  f?20 

-L74/4. 

■  ■■20,63.0- 

•  6,865 

18  980 

14,210 

8,515 

■7  ■  oon 

4          ■  ti<.KJ 

'    16  838 

■  10,310 

■   ■  5,.671.,  . 

-1-74  ' 

22,000^^ 

100^ 

22  000*-*<- 

19A8 

3  ommon 

and  Wiilanlette  Vetch      . !  . 

19^0 

17,140'. 

-  ■           1  nnn  .. 

■.  15,740 

19A1 

17,160  ■, 

1  no   ■  ■  ■'!■.- 

JJ  ,>uu  . . 

.  ; .  .12,160  < 

19^2 

25,000 

0  1  rin             ■  ' 

'  J., uuu 

l3  500  ■ 

19A3 

26,800 

TO  /^nn 

<■  y  1  4U 

22.800  ■■■ 

19U 

39,900  .^ .;. 

.  XC  ,  pDU  . 

XJ- ,  PDU 

29.200-'  ■ 

19A5 

53,800'  . 

.    /!- J.,  uuu 

A2  800 

19/.6 

57,100 

J  ,  uuu 

iLU  ,  UUU^  . 

'  45.160^ 

19^7 

 -45,00.0^ 

J , uuu~ 

■  An  OOG-^"  ' 

v  •  w  w 

19^8 

.io,.aoo*-^-  

■  "  — -  ■  ■ 

„   ,  '  ' 

Crimson  Clover  ' 

 •'. 

19^0- 

6,040 

d.  ,<1U  r--  ••   •    .. . . 

'  ■  ' .  '6,012 

19/.1 

9,380 

d ,  ±yi 

. ' .'  1  Ari-  - 

■    .  -  _l.v_)U, 

;^-gV847  ■.  : 

19^2 

:.  17,080 

J  ,  !?d4 

uu 

1Z..1Z:2 

1943 

'  13,880 

D  ,  ^  U/C 

 18.305 

15,770  • 

900 

■  "  <CUU 

16.951  ■ 

1945 

-   .14,350 

13 ,689 

1946 

 -    .  -15,500 

O4D  —  

-  "■■    -.            ,     ^  . 

15.946-x-  ■ 

1947 

2o,oo6->^^ 

(CCU*  ■   .. 

-  ■.20,000^.' 

1948 

/£uU**   

*                   ...         ,'  '       ". "" 

Austrian  Winter  Peas." 

1940 

53,750 

•  3,135 

56,195 

1941 

37,100 

690 

36,147 

1942 

133,300 

1,643 

73 .850  '-.-  ■■  • 

1943 

150,500- 

61,093 

in  91  /  ■ 

,        -LU  ,  <C  JJ+ 

73-  ..  3 22  ^  •■ 

1944- 

:■-  -^3,300 

'128,057 

/  J  An 

Z),  ,/4,OU 

69 , 149    ;  ■ 

1945 

■    -  ..  .41,600 

■■  -97,730  - .  .. ,  . 

oQ  nnn^'  .. 
  j>7,tjyu  ^ '. ■ 

66,089  ■ 

1946' 

 -    53..,9PP-  '"T 

34^241      -  •  ..  . 

xu ,  uuu.^  , . 

68,141-^ 

1947 

73  ,  000-^^ 

10,000^  •  ., 

1948 

^  ;  10,000^*. 

Common  Ryegrass 

1940 

28,075 

6,088    .  ■ 

1         1,000  . 

24,702  : 

1941 

•■  ■a/- 24, -000 

8,462 

348    .        2  ,,00(5 

22,041  ■'■  ■ 

1942' 

^  2/ ...  3..Q,  060 

8,769  ~  

.  .3    .  235 

29,070.  ■  . 

1943- 

  3/  23,000 

 -9,467r--   

136    ■          2-84-'-  ■ 

  22,985 

1944 

/./  31,000 

  9,354  --  ■ 

:39.   ■  :-:~"3;G6^- 

-  25.,.9.Qi.... 

1945 

5/    39,500  ■■. 

11,439 

 ■4V400-:-  :• 

^-■■■■38,311  ••" 

1946- 

-  ■  -5/- .  50,500 

8,228  •■; 

2;oco^- 

  48,728* 

1947- 

5/  -.35,000^^  ■ 

 8 ,t)G0-i<- ..... 

IjOO'O^^ 

34,000^-x-'  • 

1948- 

8-,000*^-- 

•  ■ :  i  1;.    f  . . 

*    Anticipated.  ^-^Desirfed 'situation,..'-;.";.'... ■    .  '  . 

1/  Includes  3,000,000  ppunds,  2/  includes  3 ,12O,0bO";p6iLinds,  ^/  .iijQludeS; ,  .  ■ . , . 
2,600,000  poiinds,  4/"  includes  3;600,000  pounds,  and  5/'includes.-Il:,5Qp.,p0p 


pounds  screened  from  other  crops,,  .  ' 1.. 

^    1946  production  computed  on  basis  of  acreage  indicated 'in  August  23  report. 
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J— ■■  J  1  ^  1 1     III  J. 

Stocks 

  ■■ .          111 >  • 

:  i 

; 

Domestic 

Year     :    Production  : 

June 

:     Imports  : 

Exports  : 

Disappearance 

- 

Ihousarid  Pounds 

- 

Purgle  Vetch 

5,700 

- 

— 

- 

5,640 

"1  Q  /  1 

60 

4,290 

19^2 

9,460 

80 

9,440 

19^3 

8,450 

100 

8  A50 

19U 

11,950- 

100 

11,550 

194-5 

10,840 

500 

10,840 

194-6 

12,400 

■  500 

12,400* 

1947 

11,000^^ 

500^ 

11,000** 

1948 

500** 

Hunf^arian  Vetch 

1940 

3,650 

— 

— 

3,350 

1941 

2,400 

300 

2 ,400 

1942 

9,400 

300 

6,700 

1943 

4,500 

■3 ,000 

4,500 

1944 

3,000 

3,000 

1,600  ■ 

2,900 

1945 

2,000 

1,500  • 

700 

1,800 

194-6-. 

■•1,500 

1,000" 

1,500* 

1947  .     -,  ■, 

■-3,500*^ 

1,000^ 

3 ,560** 

1948 

i,ooo-«^ 

Perennial  Ryegrass 

1940 

1,720 

294 

— 

2,014 

1941 

2,300 

271 

354 

2,217 

1942 

3,300 

41 

1 

3,340 

1943 

3,200 

342 

3,542 

19A4 

4,600 

300  ■ 

1,600* 

2,800* 

1945 

4,500 

500 

500* 

4,000- 

1946 

4,700 

500 

100 

100** 

4,700* 

1947 

4,000*^ 

■  500^  ' 

4,000** 

1948 

;  500*^ 

Blue  Lupine 

1943 

5,100 

- 

- 

- 

4,200 

194A 

7,100 

900 

7,716 

1945 

13,600 

284 

13,316 

1946 

37,300 

1  ■  , 

36,501* 

1947 

40,000^^ 

800*' 

40,000** 

1948 

800** 

For  footnotes 

see  precedi 

ng  page. 

« 
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BliES 


Summary:'-.    A  goal  is.  proDosed  of  6,134>00C  colonies  of  bees  for  19!4V.'.   This  re- 
presents 6  percent  more  colonies  than  are  indicated  for  lQ46j— the  same  per- 
centage gain  that  was  made  this  year  over  last  year's  colony ■  count.    If  .mtore 
bee  supplies  are  in  prospect  and  if  labor  is  more  available  than  a  year  ago, 
as  now  seem  possible,  the  brisk  demand  for  honey  would  make  possible  a  still 
greater  increase  in  bee  colonies  than  has  been  suggested.    Until  a  more  ade- 
quate appraisal  can  be  made  of  the  extent  to  which  the  demand  for  bees  for 
pollination  purposes  is  being  satisfied,  ho^%;evor,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
bee  population  in  194-7  be  held  down  to  6,134-* COO  colonies. 

Need  for  Bees;    Bees  are  essential  in  the  food  economy  of  the  nation  for  pol- 
linating- more  than -50  food,  foe.d  and  seed  crops.    They  have  become  more  eiyi- 
dently  indispensable  in  recent  years  with  the  rapid  decrease  in  numbers  of 
bumblebees,  wild  bees,  and  other  pollinating  insects,  as  a  resuJ.t  of  the  " 
steppcd-up  use  of  insecticides,  and  the  increased  practice  of  clean  culti^. 
vation  which  has  destroyed  the  homes  of  many  earth-dvrelling  'insects .    The  ." 
honeybee  is  the  only  pollinating  insect  vi/hose  numbers  and  locations  can- be' 
controlled  by  man,  and  its  value  as  a  pollenizor  is  conservatively  estimated 
at  10  to  20  times  the  value  of  the  surplus  ..honey  and  beeswax  collected  from 
the  hives.    The  wartime  shortage  of  s^veetSj,  hovjever,  has' lent  emphasis  to  the 
fact  that  the  annual  production  of  200  million  pounds  of  honey  has  been  a  ' 
very  desirable  addition  to  our  diet.    The  1946  honoy  crop  is  much  belovj  that 
of  recent  years,  but  will  be  helpful  in  supplementing  the  deficiency  .of  .'other 
sweets, • 

Fruit  growers,  especially  in  the  apple  areas,  have  long  been  aware  of  the  in- 
creased- yields  which  are  made  possible  by  having  colonies  of  bees  in  their 
orchards,  and  throughout  the  comm.erciol  apple-producing  States  many  bee- 
keepers- receive  substantial  rem.uneration  for  placing  colonies  of  bees  in  the 
orchards  during  fruit-blooming  time,    Seed.smsn  are  becoming-  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  pollinating  value  of  ho.n,eybees.    The  continued  per-acre 
decline  in  the  production  of  legume  seed  has  developed  such  a  serious 
problem  that  seed  producers  have  insisted  that  the  Departm.ent  carry  on  re- 
search projects  in-  this  field*.    Such  investigations,  in  fact,  are. .being 
planned  for  the  coming  season. 

As  other  pollinating  insects  continue  to  decrease,  more  and  more  colonies  of 
honeybees  v/ill  be  needed  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  pollination  previously 
accomplished  by  these  other  insects  if  the  output  of  many  seed  plants,  and  of 
numerous  fruits  and  vegetables,  "  is  to' be  maintained -without  an.  increase  in 
their  acreage.    The  present  suggested  average  increase  of  6  percent  over  the 
194-6  colony  count  is  an  attempt  to  partially  m.ake  up  for  the  pollinating  loss 
of  the  other  insects,  and  to  slightly  build  up  bee  colonies,  which  are  in- 
adequate in  most  rural  areas. 

Suggested  Distribution  of  Colonies;     .The  accompanying  tabulation  shows  this 
proposed  increase  broken  down  by  States.    Because  of  the  expanded  acreage 
and  the  prospective  good  total  seed  production  of  many  legumes  this  year, 
less  v/eight  was  accorded  to  the  need  for  bees  in  legume  areas  than  vjas  done 
a  year  ago.     Instead,  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  various  States  built  up  their  colonies  of  honeybees  last  year,  their 
average  yields  of  honey  per  colonyp  and  the  apparent  dollars-and-cents 
>crofitableness  of  colonies  of  honeybees  in  the  several  States.    The  suggested 
distribution  of  colonies  by  States  in  the  West  is  rendered  the  more  difficult 

cause  of  the  viridesproad  extent  of  migratory  beekeeping  in  that  area,  and 
the  fact  that  in  some  districts  pollination  is  almost  entirely  dependent 
'Upon  bees  trucked  in  from  other  States, 

R6<5ent  experimental  work  at  the  Regional  Bee  Cultiarc  Laboratory  at  Madison, 
Wisconsin,  has  indicated  that  vra.th  the  better  management  of  colonies  outlined 
by  the  Laboratory,  all  States  would  find  it  profitable  to  maintain  more 
colonies  t>i£^n  are  indicated  in  the  proposed  goals,  ' 
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GOLONIIiS  OF  BEES:    Suggested  State  Goals  for  19^7 


; ,  19^7  Goal 

:  Number 

Colonics  : 

^  1947  Goal 

is  of: 

o  lid.  ue 

•                All  t  v-  - 

:  1946 

J  1941-1945  : 

1946-.-  ■  : 

1941-19^5 

 „ 

J  vjU.iorij-OS 

:  Indicated 

:    Average  : 

Indicated: 

Average 

J.  nousanus 

Inousands 

Thousands 

Percent 

Percent 

lua  ine 

o 
o 

4 

8 

6 

100 

133 

V  H 
I .  .   n , 

A 

3 

100 

133 

V  U  e 

o 
9 

9 

8 

100 

113 

Mass. 

22 

.  21 

17 

105 

129 

J- A-  / 

R.I.  ■ 

1 

1 

1 

100 

100 

Conn , 

19 

18 

18 

106  ■ 

106 

M  V 
iM  .    I  , 

230 

209 

201 

110 

11/4 

29 

;  28 

26 

■  104- 

112 

r  a  c 

181 

183 

106 

105 

unio 

3o  / 

352 

30-4 

110 

127 

Tnr?  ■ 

xno,. 

:  180 

156 

105 

121 

Tl  1 

230 

221 

■  202 

107 

117 

ivjicn. 

238 

222  , 

181 

107 

.  131 

Y^is, 

.  227 

212 

186 

107  > 

122 

Minn,  ■ 

329 

299 

2A8 

.  110 

133 

Iowa 

282 

2:36 

202 ' 

110    ■  • 

.  1/40 

ivio . 

20U 

190 

158 

105 

127 

o .  Da  iC . 

20  .  ■ 

.  18 

17 

111 

118 

Nfebr  • 

64 

58 

.  .  ,4.8 

110 

133 

3 

3 

3 

100 

100 

Mdo 

■  28 

27 

24, 

10^ 

117 

Va.  ■     ■  ■ 

154. 

148 

127 

■  10^ 

121 

I.  c  Va , 

Toe 

135 

129 

10/4 

105 

130 

I'll  .  0. 

17  r  - 

177  ■ 

173 

100 

102 

Ky. 

220 

.  214. 

162 

103 

136 

ienn. 

187 

187 

166 

100 

113 

67 

.  DO  , 

57 

102 

118 

Ga„ 

24^ 

230, 

185 

106 

132 

HIT  « 

•     '  201  ■ 

191  . 

164. 

105 

123 

Alao 

•-:208 

196 

U6 

■  106 

L42 

Miss* 

.  •  83 

.78 

'    ■  61- 

•  106 

136 

Arlc, 

91 

85 

72 

107  ■ 

■  126 

La,, 

86 

•  81 

.  ^3 

106 

137 

Okla» 

64. 

60  : 

107 

145  . 

Tex, 

292 

273 

208 

107  • 

L40 

K,  Dak. 

25  ^  ■ 

23  .  " 

22 

109 

lU 

Kans, 

65 

60 

108  ■  • 

•  155 

Mont, 

56 

•  52 

>+l 

108 

137 

Idaho 

170 

159 

135 

107 

126 

tyo. 

44. 

41 

34. 

107 

129 

Colo, 

79  ■ 

.  ..75. 

69 

105 

11/4 

N.  Mex. 

19 

.  ■    18  . 

17 

■  106' 

112 

Ariz. 

69 

.65 

74: 

•    106  ■  ■ 

■;    ■  93 

Utah 

•55  ■ 

.  53. 

51 

10/4 

108 

Nev. 

14. 

.  13 

14- 

108  '• 

■  100 

Wash. 

70 

67 

6/4 

104. 

109 

Oreg. 

72 

68 

57 

106 

126 

Calif. 

■  ^70 

461 

443 

102 

106 

U.S. 

613^ 

. 5787    ' ' 

4987 

106 

123 
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3EEF'  CAmE 


Smiimary;  Seef  pk-oduetion  goal,s  for  194?  iiave  been  consiuai-ecl  from  the  stand- 
point of  (l)  the  tlaugiiter  required  to  obtain  the  supply  of  beef  and  veal 
needed  during  the  year^  and  (2)  the  si'^e  of  the  breeding  herd  neces&d,ry  to 
maintain  the  desii-ed  loiigtiirie  level  of  beef  catt-le  production. 

The  194-7  Cv^ttle  olaa^hter  goal  is  for  a  total  slaugnter  of  .about  34--.  5  raillion 
cattle  and  calves,    iissuuing  the  usual  proportions  of  young  and  iTiature  ani- 
inals,   bills  nuKiber  would  yield  abou'c  12  billion  pounas  of  ocef  and  veal.  This 
production,  v/ith  the  supplies  of  other  me-ts  iti  iU^ospoct,  ifvould  provide  a^ 
total  meat  supply  for  194?  of  about  23.4  billion  pounds,  or  about  1.5  billion 
moie  tnan  is  now  indicated  for  1946.    Allov,^ing  for  c.nticipa'tcd  military  i-e- 
quiremeiits  ana  probable  export  una  relief  shipmeiits,  the  per  capita  mec/c 
supply  available  for  civilians  in  1947  would  be  about  157  pdixnds.  The 
civilian  supply  per  capita  in  1946  is  now  indicate;..:  to  be  about  146  pounas. 

Because  of  aelayea  marKetinjiS  and  consequent  rei.iucac!  slaagnter  in  1946  as  a" 
.result  of  price  control  oevelopraents ,  a  large  increase,  probably  7  percent,- 
in  the  oecf  cattle  breeai:ig  nerd  is  anticipated  by  the  betsimiing  of  19/7.  - 
Prospective  uemana  conditions  do  not  ap^jeai-  to  v.;arrant  so  laige  an  increase  ' 
in  cow  numoers  at  tnJ.s  tiniw',  consequently,  it  is  recorviended  that  RiarKetings 
for  slaughter  be  increased  sufficiently  in  19^17  to  bring  the  total  nunber  of 
beef  cows  to  a  level  not  jnaterially  above  the  nuiiiber  on  acind  at  the  beginning 
of  194b. 

To  insure  adequate  supplies  of  beef  during  the  first  half  of  1947  and  in  the  ■ 
suiiimer  months  prior  to.  the  range  cattle  inarKeting  season it  is  desirable 
tiiat  more  cattle  be  fe:-i.  foi'  slaughter  in  194-6-47  taan  were  fed  in  tne  pre- 
vious year.    Yiitl'i  si'aailer  nu^nbers  oi  other  j.ivestocr:  requirinfv  leeo  concen-- 
trates,  a.ncJ  a  large  increase  in  feed  grain  production,  aiaple  supplies  of  £.11 
feeds  except  protein  feeds  are  expected  to  be  available. 

The  ^Uaughter  Goal:  The  proposed  194  7  slaughter  goal  of  34.5  niillion  cattle 
and  Co  Ives  coirij^jaros  with  the  194-0  goal  of  35  mitlion  iicad.     The  1^/6  sla.ugh-- 
ter  goal,  ii  obtaineo,  v/as  expected   Lo  reduce  eattle  numoers  ;.by  ap'jroxi;!iate-iy 
2  million  head  by  tne  end  of  the  year.     Because  of  feed  shortages  ana  un- 
certainties as  to  continuance  of  price  control  after  July  1,  together  with 
developments  uurinu,  anu  after  tne  !July-r..U£,ust  perioa  of  uncontrolled  prices, 
slaughter  this  year  wiil  be  belov:  the  goal  and  probably  will  not  greatly 
exceed  32  million  head.     If  the  1946  slauohtor  is  about  this  level,  c&ttle 
numbers  at  tne  bee,inning  of  1947  may  bo  expected  to  total  abou b  80  million 
head  or  siichtly  more  than  a  year  earlier  rather  than  2  million  less.  Milk 
stock,  iiowever,  probably  will  snoi;  a  decrease  oi  near.Ly  2  juillion  neau,  or- 
about  5  pei'cexit.     Other  cattle,  ijiostly  beef  stock,  are  expeetec  to  increase  • 
about  2  laiilion  ueaot,  or  5  percent,  aiu...  reach  a  lecord  hi.,h  of  about  43 
million. 

A  slaughtei'  of  34.5  million  cattle  and  calves  m  r947,  nd.th  an  avei'age  pro- 
portional.  uistribution,  would  yield. about  12  billion  pounds  of  beef  and  veal. 
Tnis,  with  the  supply  of  other  !jea.ts  in  prospeco,  viould  ;aaku  a  total  laeat  out- 
put in  194-7  around  23.4  billion  pounds,  and  after  allo;ving  for  probtxole  mil- 
itary and  export  requirements,  woulti  provide  about  157  pounds  of  meat  per 
capita  for  domestic  civilian  use. 

Slaughter  of  34-5  million  cattle  and  ca.lves  in  194-7  would  reduce  numbers  dur- 
ing the  year  by  abou-t  1.7  jrdllion  iie4|d,-  or  to' approxiinately  78. 5  million  at 
the  end  of  1947.     This  level  of  numbers  would  permit      continued  yea;L-ly 
slaughter . of  about  32  million  head  and  hold  cattle  inventories  abou g  constant 
ii  larger  ...slaughter  .v;o-uld  tend  to  .--jreduce' nmib^ers  but' from'  the  stahdpoiiit  of 
producing  the  yearly  output  of  beef  and  dairy  products  needed  for  domestic 
use  the  total  invenbor;^;  should;  not  fall  much  belova  73  nfillion  head.  As 
population  increases  an  even  larger  number  will  be  noe-ried. 
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Changes  in  total  cattle  numbers  from  year  to  year  are  determined  primarily  by 
the  rate  of  cattle  and  calf  slaughter  and  the  .size  of  the  calf  crop.  The 
calf  crop  during  the  four  years  1942-A5.  averaged  33.7  million  head  and  is  ex- 
pected to  total  about  34  million  in  1946.     dattle  imported  into  this  country 
come  almost  entirely  from  Canada  and  Mexico^. and  in  recent  years  have  ranged 
from  300,000  to  700,000  annuallyi    During  the  last  3  years  most  of  the  imports 
have  been  stocker  cattle  from  Mexico,  as  Canada  has  restricted  exports  of 
cattle  in  order' to  maintain  its  meat  export  quotas  to  Great  Britain.  Death 
losses. and  other  disappearance  of  cattle  and  calves  normally  range  from  1,5 
to  2  million  head  yearly.    Viith  a  yearly  calf  crop  of  34  million  head,  a 
yearly  slaughter  in  excess  of  32  to  32.5  million  head  will  result  in  a  re- 
duction in  cattle  numbers,  and  slaughter. below  this  level,  as  is  now  in- 
dicated for  1946,  will  result  in  an  increase. 

State  Agricultural  Goal  Committees  in  each  of  the  last  three  years  have  recom- 
■mended  that  cattle  numbers  be  reduced  to  a  level  of  -.bout  77  million  head  and 
State  Production  Adjustment  Committees  reporting  on  production  capacity  have 
suggested  a  total  of  about  .  79  •  niillion  as  being  the  desired  number  for  the  pro- 
duction resources' under  average  weather  conditions,    A:Slaughter  of  35  million 
cattle  and  calves  in  1946,  the  goal  established,  vjould  have  reduced  cattle 
numbers  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  about  77  to  78  million  head,  or  about  the 
levels  recommended  by  the  State  Committees  on  both  Goals  and  Production 
capacity. 

Breeding  Herd  Goal;    'From  193*^  to  1946  the  num.ber  of  beef  cows  increased  from 
10  million  to  I4.6  mi'llion  head,  thereby  making  it  possible  to  expand  the 
yearly  output  of  beef  from  7  bill-ion  to  more  than  9  billion  pounds  in  1944 
and  1945,  as  well  as  supplying  an  increased  quantity  of  veal  and  calf  meat, 
without  resorting  to  liquidation  of  .breeding  stock.    Because  of  the  decrease 
in  the  number  of  covjs  and  heifers  slaughtered  in  1946,   it  is  expected  that 
the  number  of  beef  cows  at  the  beginning  of  1947  will  total  about  15.7  million 
head,  or  7  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier.    This  increase  will  be  primarily 
the  result  of  delayed  marketings  resulting  f romi- produc.er  reaction  to  price 
controls  and  the  high  level  of  war-time  income  taxes,  rather  than  because  of 
the  belief  that  further  expansion  in  the  breeding  herd  is  economically  desir- 
able. 

The  breeding  herd  is  the  cattle  industry's  production  plant,  and  as  long  as 
the  output  in  the  farm  of  calves,  heifers  and  steers  commands  a  favorable  mar- 
ket and  the  feed  and  grazing  resources  make  it  possible  to  maintain  and  finish 
out  the  cattle  raised,  there  will  be  no' tendency  on  the  part  of  producers  to 
reduce  cow  numbers  toany  great  extent,,  A  total  of  15.7  million  beef  cows 
(assuming  this  to  be  about  the  number,  on  farms  January  1,  1947)  is  probably 
more  than  is  necessary  at  present  to  produce  the  calves  required  to  maintain 
the  yearly  slaughter  of.  cattle  at  the  levels  of  the  last  three  years.     As  pop- 
ulation increases,  .  this  number  may  be  needed  and  vjould  be  justified  if  there 
are  definite  indications  that  feed  and  grazing  resources  will  permit  a  higher 
level  of  beef  cattle  production  along  with  the  production  of  other  livestock 
dependent  on  these  resources.     It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  beef  cow 
numbers  be  reduced  by  the  end  of  1947  to  a  level  not  materially  in  excess  of 
the  number  at -the  beginning  of  1946,  or  about  15  million  head.     (See  table) 

In' the  Viestern  States,  where  producers  need  to  consider  the  possibilities  of 
drought  recurrence,  the  maximum  number  of  beef  cows  at  the  end  of  1947  probably 
should  not  exceed  the  January  1,  1946  numbers  by  more  than  2  percent.  This 
also  is  probably  about  the  maximum  .increase  that  would  be  justified  in  the  Nort 
Central  States  since  dai.ry  cows  and  hogs  require  a  large  proportion  of  the  feed 
and  pasture  available  there.     In  the  South  where  special  efforts  are  being 
made  to  expand  cattle  numbers  while  shifting  from  cotton,  and  in  the  'F.ast  Cen- 
tral States  where  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  pasture  improvement, 
some  further  increase  in  the  beef  breeding  herd  from  1946  levels  seems  desir- 
able, and  an  increase  there  of  5  percent  is  suggested. 
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Cattle  Feeding  for  1947  Market:    Because  of  a  marked  reduction  in  the  1946 
fall  pig  crop,  supplies  of  pork  will  be  relatively  small  during  the  late 
spring  and  summer  of  1947'.    Supplies  -of  lamb  at  that  time  also  are  expected 
to  be  cons iderably- below  avei;age.    To  insure,  adequate  meat  supplies  during 
that  period  some  increase  .over  1946  in  the  number  of  cattle  fed  is  desirable. 
Feed  shortages  and  uncertainties  as  to  -continuation  of  price  controls  re- 
sulted in  a  m.arked  reduction  in  the  number  of  cattle  fed  for  slaughter  in 
1946  as  compared  with  most  of  the  war  years.    The  supply  of  feed  grain  per 
animal  unit  for  the  194d-47  feeding  year  is  about  the  largest  of  record,  and 
with  a  marked  reduction  in  pigs  raised  and  some  decrease  in  lambs,  poultry 
and  milk  cows,  the  supply  of  feed  grain,  together  with  hay, and  forage,  that 
will  be  available  for  fattening  cattle  will  be  ample  for  expanding- cattle 
feeding  operations  considerably. 

Production' Capacity;     Cattle  production  is-  primarily  dependent  on  pasture, 
hay  and  forage  resources,  hence  the  extent  of  these  resources  together  with 
.the  number  of  other  grazing  animals  that  compete  vjith  cattle  for  them  deter- 
m:ines  the  number  of  cattle  that  can  be  maintained  with  safety.     Horse  and 
mule  numbers  have  been  reduced  56  per  cent,  ortmore  than  14  million  head 
since  1920,  thus  making  available  for  other  livestock  grazing  and  forage 
sufficient  to  maintain  nearly  17  million  cattle  and  calves.     Sheep  numbers 
since  1942  have  been  reduced. more  than  11  million  head,  which  is  the  equiv- 
alent in  grazing  requirements  of  1,8  million  beef  cattle.    Total; animal 
greaifig  untt-s -at  the  beginning-of— 1946  were  5  percent  less  -than  the  recent 
peak- recorded  at  the  beginning  of  1944  and  only  2.9 'percent  more  than  the 
longtime  (1920-1944)  average.-     (see  table)    Allowing' for  the  expected  in- 
crease in  cattle  other  than  milk  stock  at  the  beginning  of  1947  and  the  pro- 
bable decreases  in. all  other  livestock  -  horses,  mules,  dairy  stock  and 
sheep  and  lambs  -  the  nuraber  of  anim.al  grazing  units  in  1947  will  be  only 
slightly  different  from  that  in  1946. 

In  practically  all  States  l;he  numbers  of  animal  grazing  units  at  the  begin- 
'ning  of  1946  were  not  excessive  for  the  production  capacity  under  average 
weather  conditions.     If  m.arketings  of  cattle  and  calves  for  slaughter  in 
1947  total ■ about  33  to  35  million  head  and  in  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing should  be  about  32  to  33  million,  this  balanced  relationship  may  be  ex- 
pected to  continue. 

States  which  now  have  animal  grazing  units  in  excess  of  the  longtime  average 
ere  all  Southern  States,  except  West  Virginia  and  South  Carolina;  Wisconsin, 
Michigan  and  Missouri  in  the  Corn  Belt  area  east  of  the.  Missouri  River;  Neb-' 
raska.  South  Dakota  and  Oklahoma  in  the  Plains  States;  and  Colorado,  Montana, 
^iV'ashington  and.  California  in  the  Western  Group.    The  shift  from  cotton  pro- 
duction and  the  improvement  of  pastures  in  . the  South  together  with  the  sub- 
st.itution.  of  mechanical  po-wer  for  horses  and  mules  has  made  possible  a  marked 
increase  in  cattle  numbers  in  that  region  and  it  is  probable  that  cattle  pro- 
duction will  continue  to  expand  there.     In  this  region,  however,  total  beef 
output  probably  could  be  increased  more  economically  by  improving  breeding 
stock  and  giving  more  attention  to  feeding  and  management  rather  than  by 
merely  expanding  numbers  of  the  type  of-  cattle  now  generally  raised. 

-The  long  period  of  relatively  favorable  crop  growing  seasons  extending  from 
1937"-'t-hrough:  194-6  has  been  one  of  'the  m.ajor  factors  making  it  possible  to  in- 
-  crease  cattle  numbers  in  practically  all  sections  and  especially  in  the  Plains 
States  where  numbers  were  reduced  sharply  in  the  mid-thirties  because  of 
ilz^oughts.    New  Mexico,  Texas  and  Kansas  are  the  only  Western  States  having 
fewer  beef  cattle  in  1946  than  in  193.4^    WyoFiing  has  about  the  same  number 
-and  Arizona  and  Nebraska  only  3  to  4  percent  more.    Barring  the  recurrence 
of  severe  and  prolonged  drought  conditions  which  would  cause  severe  deter- 
ioration of  ranges  and  pastures  the  present  level  of  cattle  production  pro- 
tjably  can  be  maintained  without  difficulty  in  most  areas  since  there  are  much 
f  e^we-r.  "w-oj-k ^p-imoj     -arud- -sh«ep.^jjn  the  nouatxy  than  in  the  previous  decade. 
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CAT'ILE  AND  CALVES:  Suggested  Number  on  Farms  Jan.  1,  19U7  and 
I9I+S,  Imports,   Calf  Crop,  and  Slaughter  with  Comparisons 


Item  ' 

:.  I9U3 

:  19UU 

:  19  U'^ 

:  19U6 

:  I9I17 

:  1948 

 (miM 

y  JU  -L  _L  J. 

X\JLL  llCdVi./ 

„  -3  J. 

Milk"  anTmal<^  nn  "favm'^  iTnn  1 

■  

■Cov/s  2-vpars  ol  ri  And  ovpt" 

.27  1'- 

•  27  7 

•  27  7  ■ 

26.8 

25.7 

25.5 
'—J  *  y 

Heifer'^  1—2  vear^^'        .  • 

6.0 

6.2 

6.2' 

5.7 

5.3 

Heifer : calves 

6.9- 

7.0 

6.6 

6.U 

■  6.0' 

■  6.2 

Total  milk  stock: 

Uo  0 

Uo.U 

38.9 

37.1 

37.0 

Of.fifiV  Cjfif.f.Tp'   on  f^Tm^  (T;^n  1 

Cows  2  years  old  and  over 

12.9 

13.8 

1^,1+ 

lU,7 

15.7 

15.0 

Heifers  1-2  years 

'4.8 

^.9 

^.7 

^.9 

H.7 

Steers  1  year  and  over 

6.9 

7.7 

7.2 

7.6' 

7.3 

Bulls  1  year  and  over 

l.S 

1.9 

1.9 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

O+'.liP'r  r^aTvp^ 

-L  )  .  J- 

12.6 

12  S 

13  .1 

12,7 

'Pni'  si    (ThV.  pr*    r*ri'M""lp  il^pp'Pl 

Uo  Q 

1 ' 

'  U1.5 

Total  all  cov;s 

40.0 

Ul.i+ 

U2.I 

Ul.U 

Ul.U 

UO.5 

,  G-rand  total  all  cattle 

79.1 

82.  U 

81.9 

79.8 

80.2  ■ 

■  78.5 

0 

8U  n 

80  8 

82  0 

82,0 

82.0 

Calf  crop 

3^.2 

3U.0 

3^,0 

3U.O 

33.2 

T  rn  "P  n  T*  "f"        O'P    PP'h't'lp    ^           1  TTP  Q 

•  3 

k 

k 
. " 

.  J 

.6 

T  n  "t"  n    Q  T  "i" 

;  J  •  'j 

'-r 

^3.8 

Total  supply  cattle  &  calves 

112.9 

117. U 

116.3 

IIU.2 

IIU.7 

112.3 

Disappearance 

Slaughter 

Cattle-Federally  inspected 

11.7 

lU.o 

IU.5 

Non-inspected 

6,0 

b.l 

6.9 

Total 

17.7 

20.1 

21. U 

19.6 

21.6 

20.5  , 

Calves-Jederally  inspected 

5.2 

7.2 

7.0 

Non-inspected 

^.7 

5.8 

6.5 

Total 

9.9 

13.6 

13.5 

.  12. U 

12.9' 

12.5 

Total  slaughter 

27.6 

33.7 

3^.9 

32.0 

3^.5 

.  33.0 

Other  disappearance 

2.9 

1.8 

1.6 

2.0 

1.7 

lc7 

Total  disappearance 

30.5 

35.5 

36.5 

3^.0 

36.2 

3I+.7 

Nxmiher  end  of  year 

82. 1| 

81,9 

79. s 

80,2 

72. 5  . 

77.6 

Change  from  previous  year 

+  3.3 

-  0.5 

-  2.1 

+  0.1+ 

-  1.7 

-  0.9 
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BEEF  COViS  on  Farms  January  1,  Suggested  Maximum  Numbers  for  End 

.'  of  Year  With  Comparisons 


:  1947 

:  1947 

:  1946 

:  1937-41  JPorcont  1947  Suggested -Max.'  is 

:  Suggested 

:  Jan.  1:  Jan.  1 

:  Jan.  1: 

...  ,1946 

:  1937-41 

:  Maximum 

iExpect- 

-;Report- 

; Average: " 

Jan  .  1"  : 

"'Jan.  1 

:    'Jan.  1'  ' 

:End  ■  of  Year 

:  ed 

:  ed 

:■             :Sxpected  : 

ReiDorted 

:  Average 

1  A 

1  jOOu 

1,000 

1,000 

;  1,000  : 

Head 

Head 

.  Head 

Head 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Maine 

.  5 

5 

5 

100 

lOQ 

100 

^iN  ,11, 

_  1 

1 

1 

1 

160 

100 

100 

ir+- 
_  vu  • 

0 

2 

2 

2 

100 

100 

100 

Mas  s  • 

'p  T 

r  * 

T  ■ 
X 

\  1 

1 

1 

100 

100 

100 

Conn  • 

■    .      -                     .  _ 

X 

1 

1' 

1  • 

100 

mm 

100 

- 

100 

T\T  Y 

XX 

12 

11 

.  7 

92 

100 

157 

'"Kr  T 

T 
X 

■  1 

1 

1 

100 

.100 

100 

-tra  • 

Xo 

>9 

18 

13 

95 

100 

138 

Ohio 

102 

105 

99 

■  Ao 
o2 

97 

103 

165 

J-na  • 

'              T  An 

XoV 

179 

169 

luv 

n  I 

94 

10® 

155 

'n  1 

x±x  • 

9Cil 

308 

292 

1  /o 

94 

100 

163 

'47 

45 

•30 

96 

100 

150 

VJ  1 0  C  » 

on 

"29 

27 

"18  ■ 

93 

100 

150  . 

XifO 

157 

149 

100 

94 

99 

148 

lowa 

ox  / 

652 

615 

430 

95 

100 

143 

Mo. 

619 

583 

95 

101 

151 

'S.Dak, 

573 

bob 

569 

254 

95 

101 

,  226 

i\  e  D  p « 

954 

896 

673 

95 

101 

134 

P 

2 

2 

1 

100 

10«l! 

200 

MQ.  • 

1  / 
14 

14 

13 

8 

100 

108 

175 

va  • 

ro4 

97 

'47 

98 

105 

217 

vii  •  va « 

64 

60 

40 

97  ' 

103 

155 

44 

46 

41 

22 

96 

107 

200 

•p-y. 

TO/ 

125 

120 

75 

99 

103 

165 

Tehn. 

163 

166 

-.  .f-  / 

156 

84 

98 

104 

194 

40 

40 

36 

20 

100 

111 

200 

ua.. 

192 

196 

182 

127 

98 

105 

151 

£la . 

At  c 

Dip 

>  578 

520 

324 

106 

118 

190 

Ala. 

234 

239 

222 

117  ■ 

98 

105 

200 

Miss » 

0  f"/  c 

275 

255 

237 

158 

108 

.116 

174 

Ark. 

194 

198 

185 

113 

98 

105 

172 

J_ia« 

CT  n 

515 

485 

306 

99 

105 

167 

UKia  • 

/-co 

755 

•699 

415 

96 

104 

175 

iex. 

2,  /OO 

2,877 

2,667 

2,324 

94 

101 

116 

ri  .JJaK, 

319 

337 

314 

110 

95 

102 

290 

Kans » 

851 

783 

487 

94 

103 

165 

iViont .  ' 

697 

TVl 
I J  I 

68S 

360 

95 

102 

194 

Idahp 

146 

154 

143 

129 

95 

1  02 

xx^ 

"Wyo. 

442 

467 

436 

338 

95 

101 

131 

Colo. 

640 

676 

632 

454 

95 

101 

141 

N.Mex. 

652 

674 

659 

693 

97 

99 

94 

Ariz, 

464 

491 

457 

470 

95 

102 

99 

Utah 

135 

143 

135 

111 

94 

100 

122 

Nev. 

193 

204 

192 

152 

95 

101 

127 

"Wash, 

137 

144 

138 

76 

95 

99 

180 

326 

345 

322 

213 

94 

101 

153 

Calif. 

546 

578 

543 

485 

94 

101 

113 

'j.  S. 

15,000 

15,673 

14.645 

10.532 

96 

102 

142 
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AKIJ.tAL  GRAZING  UNITS  (Thousands) 

Computed  from  Jan.  1,  numbers  all  cattle,  horses,  mules  and 
stock  sheep  and  lambs. 


Grazing  Units  :     Percent  of  zlv^G  as 


State  : 

• 

1946  : 

19  44 

:1920-44: 
:Avera^e; 

Highest ;Lowest : 
Year     :  Year  s 

1920- 
1946  : 

44  Average 
ill  gh  s  Lov; 

sPercent 
10 f  1944 

Maine 

233 

243- 

288 

378 

228 

81 

131 

79 

95.9 

N.  H. 

118 

125 

144 

189 

118 

82 

131 

82 

94.4 

vt. 

452 

■460- 

452 

491 

429 

100 

109 

95 

98,3 

Mass , 

191 

206--  • 

•    215  ■ 

•■  259 

191 

■  89 

120 

89 

92,7 

R«  I. 

29 

30 

31 

36 

28 

94 

116 

90 

96,7 

Conn, 

187  ■ 

194: 

^  185 

198 

168 

101 

107  ■ 

91 

96,4 

N.  Y, 

2229 

2289- 

■2266 

2592 

■  2129 

98 

114 

94 

97*4 

"M  T 

cL  0 

247 

194 

114 

90 

y  0  ,0 

Pa, 

1709 

1748 

1732 

2005 

1312 

99 

115 

93 

9  7,8 

Ohio 

2403 

2578 

2449 

2745 

2215 

98 

112 

90 

93,2 

Ind. 

1856 

2013 

1935 

2206 

179  7 

96 

114 

93 

92.2 

111. 

3078 

3270 

3221 

3879 

2676- 

96 

120 

89 

94,1 

Mich, 

2033 

2161 

1914 

CJ-0± 

.  X  1  CO 

106 

-1  T3 

90 

94.1 

Wis  . 

4034' 

'  4094' 

3557 

4094 

■  5276 

113 

115 

92 

98,5 

Mi  nn  , 

OD'iX 

'±\JC  0 

0  D  /  X 

4036 

3351 

99 

110 

91 

90,5 

Iowa 

4621 

5563 

4911 

5393 

4456 

98 

110 

91 

89,9 

Uo  , 

339  7 

3759 

3273 

3759 

2901 

104 

115 

88 

90.4 

S.Dak, 

23  79 

2469 

2264 

2830 

1754 

105 

125 

77 

9b. 4 

Neb, 

3465 

3609 

3380 

39  74 

2342 

103 

lib- 

84 

96,0 

Del, 

71 

73 

73 

80 

69  • 

97 

.  110 

95 

97.3 

Md, 

421 

426 

408 

440 

389 

103 

108 

95 

96.8 

Va, 

1155 

1207 

109  8 

1227 

1013'  ■  ' 

105 

112 

92 

95,7 

W.  Va. 

627 

681 

675 

748 

595 

93 

111 

86 

92.1 

N,  C, 

994 

"1  r\r'  ii 

1065 

n  0  0 

1065 

■    833  •  ' 

LO  ( 

115 

90 

yo  ,0 

Ky  , 

1679 

1786 

1604 

1786 

1474 

105 

111 

92 

94.0 

Tenn, 

1669 

l&OG 

1543 

1806 

1399 

108 

•  117 

91 

9  2.4 

S,  c. 

536 

543 

536 

675 

482 

100 

126 

90 

98,7 

Ga,. 

1249 

1282 

1216 

1485 

1070 

103 

122' 

88 

97.4 

Fla.  ■ 

998 

942 

682 

998 

534 

146 

146 

78 

105.9 

Ala. 

1413 

1420 

1221 

■  1431 

1066 

116 

117 

87 

99.5 

Miss, 

1743 

1741 

1480 

1 759- 

1258 

118 

119 

85 

100.1 

Ark,  ' 

1514 

1563 

1369 

1594 

1162 

111 

116 

85 

96,9 

La, 

1530  - 

1507 

•  1190 

1534 

1019 

129 

129 

86 

101.5 

Okla. 

2872 

309  8 

■  2615 

■  3098 

2324 

110 

118 

89 

92,7 

Tex, 

8458 

8410 

8256 

9  279- 

7356 

102 

112 

89 

100.6 

N.  Dak, 

1806 

1980 

1833 

2188 

■  1472 

99 

119 

80 

91 .2 

Kans , 

5280 

06  73 

•  3431 

39  08 

'  ■  2618- 

96 

114 

76 

89,3 

Mont , 

1909 

2013 

1842 

2203  ■ 

■  1274 

104 

120 

69 

•  ■  94.8 

laaho 

■  1015 

1131 

1041 

■1153  • 

■■      946  • 

98 

Hi- 

91 

89.7 

Wyo . 

1231 

1306 

1220 

1412. 

•  1128 

101 

ll  6  . 

92 

•  94,3 

Colo. 

1873 

•  19  27 

1738 

1946 

•  1551 

108 

112 

89 

-.97,2 

N,  Mex, 

1261 

1451 

1485 

1918 

1261  • 

■  85- 

129 

85 

86,9 

Ariz  , 

887 

888 

1D18 

1549 

805 

87 

152- 

•  79 

■  99.9 

Utah 

766 

782 

777-  " 

856 

712 

99 

110 

■  92 

98.0 

Nev. 

462 

447 

47T'  ■ 

■    624  ■ 

-  ■   405  • 

■  98 

132 

86 

103.4 

'  Wash. 

948 

1044 

■   876  ■ 

1044 

-'      772  ■ 

108 

119 

■  88 

90.8 

Oreg, 

1110 

1250 

•■•  11'58' 

•  1-271' 

•■■1069- 

■-    "96  ■ 

■  110 

92 

90.2 

Calif. 

2545 

'  2659 

■  2417 

2659 

■  2'2-62' 

105'  ' 

110- 

94 

95.7 

U.  3.        82498        86946        80310  103  94.9 
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DAIHY 

ReQuirements  and  Market  Outlook:    Requirements  for  milk  and  dairy  products 
in  1947  will  exceed  prospective  supplies  vrhen  the  requirements  are  measured 
in  terms  of  desirable,  nutritional  levels  or  iii  terms  of  such-price  -stand- 
ards, as  .parity  or  June  30  price  ceilings  plus  subsidies.     ■  -,  —  -  ■  .' 

Estimates  of  demand  for  milk  and  its  products  on  a  whole  milk  equivalent 
"basis  appear  in  Table  1.     These  estimates  add  up  to  a  requirement  of  127.3 
"billion  pounds  total  milk  production,  or  124. 5  "billion  pounds  production 
on_farms  after  deducting  estima,ted  nonfarm.  production.     The  requirements 
have  "been  "^reDared  vrith  the  following  assumptions: 

Domestic  industrial  production  and  national  income  payments  will 
continue  in  excess  of  September  1946  levels  at  least  until  the 
middle  of  1947. 

Prices  of  dairy  xiroducts  will  be  at  levels  equal  to  June  30  ceil- 
ings plus  projected  subsidies. 

All  foreign  demands  are  unlikely  to  be  met.     Moreover,  a  good 
share  of  them  will  represent  deficits  carried  over  from  1946 
because  actual  shipments  for  this  year  will  fall  short  of  re- 
quirements. 

.  _     Per  capita  consumption,   if  ample  su-nplies  were  available  at  the 
assumed  prices,  would  be  409  pounds  of  milk  in  the  form  of  fluid 
milk  and  cream,  13  pounds  of  butter  and  6.4  pounds  of  cheese. 
These  data  compare  with  438,  10.9  and  5.9,  resTDectively ,  for  1945;  ' 
and  340,   16,7  and  5.5,  respectively,  for  the  1935-39  average. 

In  vie^^r  of  these  estimates  of  demand,  as  well  as  the  prospects  for  supply; 
the  market  outlook  for  milk  and  dairy  products  is  considered  quite  favor-", 
able  for  1947.     Demand  for  dairy  products  is  closely  correlated  with  bUsi-" 
ness  conditions  which  are  expected  to  remain  at  or  near  peak  levels 
through  the  first  half  of  the  year.     Some  decline  in  industrial  production 
and  incomes  appears  to  be  in  prosr^ect  for  the  latter  half  of  1947,  but  ' 
this  will  occur  at  the  'time  when  dairy  production  is  declining  seasonally. 

Supplies  of  milk  have  been  especially  short  of  demand  during  the  past  two' 
fall  and  vdnter  seasons  despite  record  production.     With  milk  production' 
lover  than  in  1945,  the  shortage  will  in  all  probability  be  repeated  thi's 
year  despite  higher  prices.     Consequently,   the  carryover  of  stocks  into' 
the  1947  marketing  season  will  be  inordinately  small.     In  face  of  these 
facts  any  level  of  nroduction  likely  to  be  attained  in  1947  will  find 
ready  markets  at  favorable  prices. 

*'Tiile  the  overall  dairy  market  outlook  is  good,  there  will  probably  be 
considerable  variance  between  products.     In  the  absence  of  subsidies  'and 
vrith  the  consequent  higher  retail  prices,   there  will  be  a  decline  in  con- 
S'umption  of  fluid  milk  compared  with  the  levels  attained  prior  to  price 
decontrol.    Part  of  this  adjustment  has  already  occurred  and  it  may  not 
progress  much  further  until  a  slump  in  business  activity  becomes  evident. 
Some  of  the  milk  that  othervrise  might  have  gone  to  fluid  milk  consumption 
will  be  absorbed  by  fluid  cream  when  it  becomes  possible  to  relax  TDre'sent  ' 
restrictions  on  heavy  cream.     Some  of  it  will  al^o  go  back  to  manufactur- 
ing uses,  ultimately  into  greater  production  of  butter.     Since  there  is 
considerable  unfilled  demand  for  butter  and  allied  products,  this  develop- 
ment will  not  result  in  the  inability  of  dairymen  to  find  outlets  for  • 
their  milk,  but  it  will  cause  milk  to  be  channeled  into  lower  class  utili- 
zation from  the  standpoint  of  farm  returns. 
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Ta"ble  1  -  Estimated  Requirements  for  Milk  -  I9U7 

Sequirements  Milk. Equivalent 

(Not  including  working  stocks)  (Billion  pounds) 

A.  Estimated  Civilian  Demands  ■ llg,6 

B.  Estimated  Military  Demands  ^1.9 
0.-  Estimated  Export  Demands  .'  3.6 
D.    Eor  Calves            '                          ,    ,  ^.2 


Total  .     ;  1273" 

A  net  result  of  greater  production  and  utilization  of  cream  and  butter 
will  "be  more  skim  milk  available  for  commercial  disposition.  Because 
of  the  continued  high  demand  for  nonfat  dry  milk  solids,  particularly 
for  foreign  relief  feeding,  the  production  of  this  product  has  "been 
m.aintained  at  levels  well  over  double  prewar  averages.     Unless  foreign 
purchases  remain  at  19^6  rates,  which  appears 'uncertain,  skim  milk  will 
have  to  be  diverted  to  other  products,  because, .potential  expansion  of 
domestic  uses  of  nonfat  dry  milk  beyond  present  high  rates  will  hardly 
be  sufficient  to  utilize  the  volume  of  production.     Casein,  which  is 
seriously  short  at  the  present  tim.e,  represents  one  very  favorable  out- 
let for  -the  skim  milk.     However,   the  volume  of  skim  milk  that  can  be 
diverted  to  casein  and  other  uses  may  not  be  enough  to  prevent  a  decline 
in  prices  of  skim  milk  products  during  the'  19^47  flush  period. 

If  all  anticipated  domestic  demands  for  skim  milk  products  were  met 
next  year,  there  would  remain  about  10  percent  of  the  commercial  sup- 
ply of  skim  milk  to  be„disposed,,of..in  products  ^hipped  out  of  the 
country. 

So  long  as  protein  feeds  are  very  scarce  skim.  m.ilk  will  be  a  particu- 
larly valuable  supplement  to  corn  for  feeding  hogs  and  poultry.  This 
may  cause  some  skim  milk  to  be  retained  on  farms,  but  a  large  net  re- 
version from  whole  milk  to  farm- separated  cream  deliveries  is  not 
anticipated. 

Production  Adjustments:     The  major  factor  that  is  likely  to  limit  milk 
production  in  19^7  is  the  number  of  cows  or  farms.'    During  the  past 
two  decades  the  num.ber  of  milk  cov/s  on  United  States  farms  has  ranged 
from  a  low  of  21,19-1,000  head  average  for  the  year  in  1927  up  to  a 
high  of  25,198,000  head  in  193^,  and  from  a  secondary  low  of  23,215,000 
in  1938,  to  an  all  time  high  of  25,913,000  head  in  I9UU.  Eollowing 
this  new  peak,  nijmbers  started  to  decline  again  and  are  still  declin- 
ing.    In  19^5  'the  number  was  down  to  25 » 519 > 000  head,  a  1,,5  percent 
drop.     For  the  year  19^6  the  number  is  expected  to  drop  about  h  percent 
further  to  2J4-,Ug3,000  head.     Table  2  shows  annual  United  States  milk 
cow  numbers  and  the  percentage  change  from  preceding  year  for  each  of 
the  last  20  years.     Prom  this  table  it, will  be  roted  that  milk  cow 
n^ombers  increased  for  7  years  following  1927,   then  decreased  ^  years, 
then  increased  6  years,  and  have  now  declined  2  years  including  .X'ur. 
estimate  for  19^6,    ITo  change  from  a  preceding  year  has  exceeded  U.3 
percent. 

The  correlation  between  milk  cow  numbers  and  human  population  is  very 
strong  and  although  there  are  setbacks  in  the  growth  of  milk  cow  num- 
bers caused  by  droughts  or  unfavorable  competitive  situations,  the 
periods  of  increase  are  considerably  longer  than  the  periods  of  decrease.. 
There  is  some  co^ntinuity  to  milk  cow  trends  which  suggests  that  a  turn- 
ing of  the  corner  on  the  present  decline  in  less  than  3  years  is  unlikely, 
Unless  there  is  something  done  to  prevent  it,   tho_  19U7  niunbers  may  drop 
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Table  2. — Average  nuirib er;  of  m-lk  cc.Ws  on  ifarms  ;and  peTcetttage 

change  from  preceding  year 


Year 

'  Milk  cov/s  on 

farms  during  '• 
;  year  .■. 

Than^e  fTom 
r-  "orepedinc? 

 - 

Year 

^^-L  X  jr*  0  u  w  0  u  n  • 

1  Q  "P  m  e«     r\'        "1  n  w  • 
-L-CxXiilS    U-UZI  XTlg* 

"1^      CS          /n'H  Tl  ^ 

"PI  C  U    ^ .. 

year 

(Percent) 

(Percent) 

1927 

:  21,191 

(Low) 

1938' 

23,215       ■  : 

-0.5  (Low) 

192? 

21,223 

■  0.1 

1939 

■     23,273  r 

0.2 

1929 

21,618  ; 

1.9 

19^ 

23,6gU  : 

l.S 

1930 

22,21g 

•  2,8 

;  19U1 

2^,361      •  : 

2.9- 

1931 

23,108 

U.O 

.  19U2 

25.167  : 

3.3 

1932 

•2U,105  ; 

^.3     .     •  • 

•  19^3 

.   .25.663  : 

2.0 

1933 

25,062 

-  k,o  : 

19^ 

■25,913  : 

■    1.0  (High 

193'4 

25,19s- 

0.5  (High).- 

■  19^5' 

.   25,519  .    .  : 

.  -1.5  ■ 

1935  : 

2^,187.  : 

-.U.O  . 

1/19^6^ 

2^,Ug3  ■ ,   . : 

-k.l 

1936 

23,727  : 

.-1.9 

'2^/19^17 

.   2U,000        . : 

-2.0  (Low) 

1937 

23.3^0 

:-i.6..  ..  .  .  ■ 

1/    Est  imated. 

2/    Prospective,  ha&ed  oh  current  trends. 


a"bout  2. percent  to  some  ZU-  million  head.     There  is  a  possibility,  how- 
ever, that  hegin'-^ing  with  19^8,  numbers  will  be  practically  uncha'nged 
or  show  some  increase.  ' 

numbers  of  young;  .female  stock  kept  for  replacement  of  milk  cows  have 
been  on  the  down  grade, for  several  years  as  shown  in  Table  3.  Numhers 
of  young  stock  January  1,  19^6  were  still  above  long-time  average 
levels.     Thus,  the  reduction  in  milk  cow  numbers  in  the  past  two  years- 
reflect  unusually  severe  culling.  .  The  January  1,  19^7  figures  shown 
ir^  the  table  v/ere  established  on  the  assumption  of  (l)  a  continued' 
heav^?-  culling  rate  for  cows  this  year,  (2)  about  the  usual  percentage 
loss  in  carrying .heifer  calves  to  the  yearling  state,  and  (3)  numbers  ■ 
of  heifer  calves  closely  related  to  the  number  of  this  spring's  calves 
being  saved  as  i'^dicated  by  the  June  survey.    Regional  figures  on  • 
heifers  and  heifer  calves  per  100  cows  for  recent  years  are  shown  in 
Table  U. 

Annual  data  on  milk  cows  on  farms,  milk  production  per  cow  and  total 
milk  production  in  recent  years  are  shown  in  Table  5»  19^6  figures 

are  based  on  state-by-state  study  of  trends  in  the  first  7  months  of 
the  year,  v/ith  reasonable  allowances  for  the  last  5  months..  Estimat-> 
ing  on  the  basis  of  a  prospective  cow  population  of  2k  million  head  and 
a  coi^ tinuation  of  tne  record  prodiicticin  levels  predicted  for  19^6,  milk 
production  in  19^7  would  be  II6.6  billion  pounds.  - 

There  are  some  reasons  to  be  optimistic  about  possibilities  for  a  fur- 
ther increase  in  production,  per  cow.    Feed  and  labor  shortages  that 
have  confronted  dairymen  during  the  past  season  should  be  definitely 
eased.     The  severe  culling  that  has  taken  place  has  no'  doubt  caused  the 
elimination  of  the  lowest  jjroducihg  cows  in  herds.     The  added  impetus 
given  to  the  use  of  proven  sires  and  artificial  insemination  in  recen^t  .  -* 
years  may  show  results  in  producing  herds, The  widely  disseminated- 
inform.ation  about  improved  methods-  for  milking-  and  controlling  diseases 
will  continue  to  bear  fruit  in  the  form,  of  still  wider,  adoption  of  the 
.methods  that  have  been  demonstrated  to  yield  more  milk.    Under  these  cir- 
cumstances a'  continuEition  of -the  upward  trend  in  milk  production  per  cow 
would  appear  to  be  reasonable.    V7ith  an  increase  of  1  percent,,  the  esti- 
mated milk  production  on  farms-  from  -2^  million  cows  would  be  117.2  bil- 
lion pounds. 
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Table  k. — Heifers  and  heifer  calves  kept  for  milk  cows  per  100  milk 
cows  on  hand  January  1,  "by  regions,  1937-^1  average, 
and  19i+2-U6.  


:Uorth        :East        ;West      :South      : South    :¥estern:  United 
January  1  :Atlantic  :IIorth      :]Jorth    : Atlantic: Central:  :  States 

:  :Oentral  : Central:  :  ,i  : 


1937-^1 
Av. 

I9U2 
I9U3 
I9UU 
I9U5 
I9U6 


Heifers  1  to  2  years  of  age 


:  19.  S 

.  20.6 

20.5  . 

21.0 

21,6  : 

:  20.5 

22.3 

21.9  , 

22,1 

22.1+  : 

:  20.0 

22.2 

22.2 

21.7 

.  22.1+  J 

:  20.8 

22. S 

22.5 

.  22.2 

22.6  : 

;  21.6 

22.6 

22.6 

'  22.1 

21.7  : 

:  20.5 

21.3 

21.7 

20. g 

20.7  : 

23. u 


Hei'fer  calves  under  1  year 


21.0 
22.1 
22.1 
22.5 
22.3 
21. U 


1937-^1 

Av. 

.:  20.9 

:  23.2 

:  22.7 

:  23.2 

:  2I+.I+ 

:  26.1 

:  23.3 

191+2 

:  21.2 

:  25.0 

:  25.2 

:  2I+.3 

:  25.6 

:  27.7 

:  2I+.9 

I9U3 

:  21. g 

:  25.2 

:  25.7 

:  25.1+ 

:  26.9 

:  2g.2 

:  25.6 

I9I+I+ 

:  22,3 

:  2I+.7 

:  25. U-  • 

•  25  .'5  ■ 

:  "26.1+ 

:  29.1+ 

:  25.5 

19 1+5 

:  20.5 

:  22.9  • 

;  2I+.2 

:  23.1 

:  2l+.g 

:  2g.O 

:  23.8 

19^6 

:  19. g 

:  23.1 

:  23.8 

:  23.6 

:  25.3 

:  27.2 

: -23.7 

Tahle  5* — Milk  cows,  production  per  cow,  milk  production  on  farms 
and  per  capita,  annually,  I9I+ 1-1+5  compared  with  1937-^1 
and  193^-^3  averages  and  19^6  and  19^+7  prospects  hased 
on  current  trends 


:Milk  cows  on 

:-^nnual  milk 

:  Total  milk  : 

Milk  production 

Year 

: farms  during 

:produc  tion 

:  production  : 

on  farms  per 

:year 

:per  cow 

:  on  farms  : 

capita 

: (Thousands ) 

: (Pounds) 

;  (Million  lbs. ) : 

(Pounds) 

1937-^1 

Av. 

193^-^3 

Av. 

I9I+I 
19 1+2 

I9I+3 
I9I+I+ 

I9I+5 

19 U6  1/ 
I9I+7  2/ 
(prospe 


cts) 


23.575 


2l+,36l 
25.167 
25,66^ 

25.913 
25.519 
2l+,!+S3 
2l+,000 


^.577 

1+.1+75 
^,7^1 
^.73S 
U.60I+ 

^.575 
^.7S9 
i+,86o 

U,909 


107,903 


115.^98 

119,2^0 
118,11+0 

118,555 
122,219 

119,000 

117,800 


8I9 


862 
880 
860 

853 
870 
838 
823 


1/  Expected. 

2/  Prospects  —  for  discussion,  based  on  cow  numbers  indicated  by 
currerit  trends  and  on  production  per  cow  1  percent  higher  than 
in  I9I+6. 
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A  .I9U7  production  of  II9  z^- "billion  pounds  has  heen  suggested  by  the^  State 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Co.nmittees .     It  is  apparent,  however,   that  these 
committees  did  --ot  have  the  benefit  of.  the  June  Livestock  Survey  at  the 
time  their  suc:gestions  w^^re  prepared.     Oonsequentli'',  "they  evidently  re- 
lied upon  more  cows,  but  anticipated  a  lower  p-roduc'tior- p'er  cow  than  more 
recent  data  indiciate.      .  ... 

Suggested  G-oals;  The  suggested  production  goal  for  the  United  States  in 
I9U7  is  120;  billio"  pounds  of  milk  o^i  farms.  This  is'  a -slight' reduction 
from  the  120. S,  billion-pound,  goal  finally  established  -fof ■  19U&  and  it  is 
somewb-at  below  the  122.2  billion  pounds  production  attained' in  I9U5.  On 
the.  other  hand, -it  represents  an  increase  over. the  anticipated  produc-' 
tion  for  this  year  of  II9  billion  pounds,  as  well  as  over  the  most  recent 
5-year  average  of  118. 7  billion- pounds.     It  is  distinctly 

higher  tha'^  the- T>rewar  (1937-U1)  average  of  IO7.9  billion  pounds. 

With  a  goal  of  120  billion  pounds  milk  production  on' 'farms estimated" 
supplies  and-  req_aireraents  would  be  as  follows: 


Supply  (billion  lbs.)    Ee-qulf ements      '(billion  lbs.) 


Production  on  farms  I'goal) 

120.0 

Domestic  civilian  118.6 

Production  not  on  farms 

2.8 

'  Military      ,    .  [  .  .  .1.9 

Stocks  at  beginning  of  year 

2.1 

Foreign      '  .        ^   ..  .  ,.■  3*6 

Imports 

.2 

Minimum  working  stocks  3'1 

Feed  for  calves  3*2 

125.1 

130.^' 

Deficit 

5.3 

The  deficit  of  5 '3  billion  pounds  of  .milk  exists  because  the  goal  has 
been  established  within  the  linits  of  reasonable  production  capacity. 
Greater  milk  production  tha,n  120  billion  pounds,  u^der  anythin-g  less 
than  phenomenally  favorable  production  conditions,  could  be  achieved 
only  at  exorbitant  cOst. 


Since  the  suggested  goal  Is  well  above  prospective  prod'uction  figured  on 
the  basis  of  expected  cov;  numbers,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  be  achieved 
without  a  definite  program  designed  to  reduce  the  decrine  in  cow  numbers 
and  to  increase  production  per  cow.     The' goal  can  be  reached  with  2U.3  mil- 
lion cows,  3'^0,000  more  than  is  currently  expected;  and  with  ■^,933  pounds 
aX'erage  production  per  cow,  78  pounds  or  nearly  2  percent  higher  than,  the 
record  levels  expected  this  year. 

With  these  two  objectives  in  mind,  the  distribution _of  cows,  the  produc- 
tion per 'cow,  and  total  milk  production  by  states  appear  in  the  tables 
on  suggested  state  goals.     This  distribution  takes  into  account  the  indi- 
cated number  of  cows  by  states  in  19^7  -if"  '^-o  steps  are  taken  to  alter 
present  trends ,  the  numbers  suggested  by  state  production  reports,  and 
feed  supply  conditions.     In  general  . the 'distribution  represents  the  max- 
imum production  believed  to  be  attainable  in  all  areag.     The  requirements 
for  milk  are  of  such  magnitude  and  the _ flexibili ty . in  milk "utili zati on 
is  considered  to  be  sufficient  to  eliminate  the  development  of  surplus 
supplies  in  any  area,  except  possibly  in  peak  production  periods. 

Labor  and  Production  Sup-plies  and  Marketing  Facilities'    Farm  labor 
and  production  supplies  are  expected  to  have  less  of  a  limiting^  influ- 
ence on  milk  production  in  19^7  than  in  19^6.     I'he  labor  situation 
should  prove  to  be  better  than  it  has  been  in  several  years  with  im- 
provem.ent  in  both  quantity  and  quality  of  labor  as  well  as  labor  sub- 
stitutes.   During  the  war,  labor  costs  increased  greatly,  and  in  somo- 
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sections  adeq_-aate  laboi:'  was  not  available  at         price.     Since  the  end 
ef  the  war  there  has  been  a  continued  increase  in  costs i  "but  there  has 
"been  a  gradual  iHcrease  in  supply.     The  severe  culling  of  cows  that  ■ 
occurred  in  each        the  last  two  years  is  explained  in  part  as  a  re- 
action to  labor  shortages.    With  favorable  returns  from  milk  to  cover 
the  higher  costs,  less  culling  should  be  attributable  to  labor 
shortages. 

Higher  costs  fer  labor  will  cause  dairymen  to  be  more  sensitive  to 
op-^ortu'^ity  obsts,  particularly  those  associated  with  competitive' 
livestock  enterprises.    Enterprises  that  can  be  conducted  profitably 
at  support  price  levels  will  be  more  attracti-'-e  than  milk  production. 

1  ...,.•(... 

While  physical  supplies  of  feed,  especially  feed  grains,  promise  to 
be  more  favorable  io  the  comang  year,  there  are  some  limitations  to 
general  optimism  about  feed  for  dairying.    Porage  supplies  are  large 
per  animal  unit  because  of  a  relatively  large  carryover  of  higher  qual 
ity  hay  and  a  smaller  xjumber  of  animal  u'^its,  but  high-production  per 
eov/  will  be  highly  dependent  upon  a  repetition  of  the  favorable  pas- 
ture conditions  experienced  in  recent  years.    The  outlook  for  feed 
cQi-cer^trates  looks  bright  primarily  because  of  the  ■  3-arge ..corn  crop,__ 
but  high  protein  feeds  which  occupy  an  imiportant  position  in  dairy.,  ' '. 
feeding  will  continue  thort  of  requirements,    rurthermore,  support 
prices  for  corn  will  reduce  the  possibilities  for  a  very  favorable 
milk-feed  ratio.     In  addition,  the  high  labor  costs  will  tend  to  re- 
duce the  value  of  feed  ratios  as  indicators  of  what  ig- prof itable  or 
unprofitable  'until  new  standards  or  averages  taking  into  account  the 
changes  in  costs  other  than  feed  are  established. 

Milk  feed  price  ratios  during  the  first  quarter  of  19^7  are  likely  to 
be  about  as  favorable  as  the  longtime  average,  but  less  favorable  than 
any  year  since  19'-^2.    Butterfat  feed  price  ratios  during  the  first 
quarter  of  19^7  are  expected  to  be  m.ore  favorable  than  the  longtime 
average  and  nearly  equal  to  ratios  for  the  same  period  in  19^5  snd. 
19^6.     These  conclusions  are  based  on  the  assunrotion  that  prices  of 
byproduct  feeds  will  level  off  at  about  half  v/a^/  between  the  ceilings 
prior  tf»  October  15  and  the  extremely  high  price  reached  immediately 
after  decontrol.    At  this  level,  byproduct  feed  prices  would  be  approx 
imately  U5  percent  higher  than  during  the  same  period  of  19^6.     It  is 
assumed  that  the  wholesale  prices  for  feed  grains  will  average  20  to 
25  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  that  prices  of  dairy  product 
will  exceed  those  of  the  year  previous  by  the  amount  of  increases 
grafted  in  price  ceiling  and  production  payments. 

Under  these  assumptions,  farmers  would  receive  an  average  of  $^.60 
per  hundred' .p©ur>ds  af  milk  at  wholesale  in  January,  February  and 
March  and  about  SO  to        cents  per  pound  of  butterfat.     These  prices 
arp  13  .cents  per  100  pounds  of  milk  and  7  oents  per  pound  of  butter- 
fat below  the  mid-October  prices.     The  assumed  grain  price  index 
,w.@uld  require  a  drep  of  3^  cents  in  the  average  farm  price  of  corn 
bel-ow  that  which  prevailed  in  mid-October  and  would  bring  prices  on 
the  national  average  to  about  20  .cents  per  bushel  above  the  support 
level.    .  ■     ■■,  .   

If  feed  prises  and  milk  a-nd  butterfat.  prices  should  be  approximately  .. 
tho^se  estimatsd,'  th€  milk  feed  ratio  during  the  first  quarter,  would 
be  1.30  compared- with  I.U5  in  19^5  and,  l.|+9  in.  19^6  .and  a  longtime 
average  of  1,27.    .U^^der  the  same  condition^, ,  the  butterfat  feed  price 
ratio  would  be  27.1  for  the  first  quarter  compare.^  with  26.3  in  19^5' 
2g.7  in  I9U6  and  a  longtime  average  of  23, p.. 
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Should  prices  of  feed  or  dair;/-  products  vary  sit2;nif icantly  from  the 
estimatesi  milk  fe^'d  and  butterfat  feed  price  ratios  would  be  changed 
accordingly.     It  is  entirely  possible  that  prices  for  milk  and  butter- 
fat  may  be  somewhat  higher  than  assumed  levels  for  the  first  quarter 
of  19^7.     During  the  secor^d  quarter  of  19^7t  feeding  ratios  may  show 
about  the  same  relationship  to  average  as  those  during  the  first 
quarter.     If  the  futures  prices  for  feed  grains  can  be  used  as  an  in- 
dication of  what  is  likely  to  happ  en  to  feed  prices  1   it  seems  probabl 
that  feed  costs  will  drop  approxin.ately  as  rapidly  as  dairy  product 
prices. 

Facilities  for  processing,  transportation  and  distribution- will-  be 
adequate  to  ha-idle  any  likely  milk  production  in  19^7-     The  .continued 
shortage  of  refrigerator  cars,  as  well  as  cold  storage  capacity,  may 
involve  distribution  problems  at  times  in  the  flush  milk  production 
seasc^  or  peak  marketing  seasons  for  other  perishable  farm  products, 
but  will  nowise  restrict  milk  production.    .The  situation-,  briefly 
stated,  by  major  items  is  as  follows:  ; 

Milk  processing  facilities  ip.  general-,  are  adequate  for 
handling  considerably  more  milk  than  has  been  produced 
during  the  last  few  years.     This  is  evidenced  by  the- 
further  increases  in  quantity  of  milk  sold,  in  the  form 
of  fluid  milk,  cream,  and  ice  cream,  during  19^6  and 
the  fact  that  larger  quantities  of  evaporated  milk, 
aheese'  and  butter  have  been  produced  in  some  of  the  war 
years  than  in  19^+6.     The  milk  drying  capacity  doubled  ■■  - 

during  the  war  years  and  there  were  few  serious  problems 
of  handling  all  available  milk  during  -the  19^6  flush 
period.    While  much  of  the  dairy  equipment  that  has  become  - 
available  in  19^6  has  been  for  replacement,  there  has  been  ■. 
some  further  expansion  or  enlargement  of  milk  handling  • 
and  processing  facilities. 

Truck  and  tire  production  ip  expected  to  increase  enough 
by  19^7  to  suTDply  adi'-quate  tra^^sportation  of  agricul- 
tural commodities.    ■  / 

Railroad  traT^snortatic'.  ea^uipment  apparently  will  be  the 
most  critical  among  facilities  of  tra^^sporting,  process- 
irig,  ari.d  marketi»-^g  farm  products  in  19^7'     Shortages  of 
cars,  both  refrigerator  cars  and  box  cars,  are  expected 
to  be  m.cre  serious  in  19^7'     The  number  of  refrigerator 
cars  has  declined  from.  13^,000  to  135»0^0  and  man^v  are 
iri  bad  CO 'edition.     Sutter,  cheese,  cream  and  bulk  con- 
densed milk  are  the  principal  dairy  products  requiring  .  . 
refrigerated  transportation.     ^ar  shortages  ;may- hamper 
shipment  of  feeds  to  some  areas  during  some  periods. 

Contain ers  are  ^ot  expected  to  be  quite  as  scarce  in  19^+7 
as  in  19^6  when  difficulties  were  experienced  in  some 
areas  in  obtaining  sufficient  barrels  for  nc^fat  dry  milk 
during  the  flush  production  period. 

Dry  storage  facilities  are  .expected  to  be  adequate.  3old 
storage  capacity  may  be  inadeq^uate  if  meat,  egg,  fruit 
and  vegetable  production  is  large  in  19^+7  and  may  involve 
some  problem  of  seasonal  storage  of  butter  and  cheese.  How- 
ever,  this  problem  should  ^ot  be  serious  enough  in  ware- 
houses where  butter  and.  cheese  normally  are  stored  to 
adversely  affect  production.. 
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Support  Prices!    During  19^6  farm  returns  from  milk  sold  at  wholesale 
are  expected  to  average  alDout  $^..00  .per  hundredweight.     This  includes 
an  average  of  3^.  oents  per  hundredweight  from  Dairy  Production  Payments. 
Returns  averaged -somewhat 'higher  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  than 
during  the  first  half.  :  domparable  returns  from  milk  at  wholesale  and 
hutterfat  from  farm-separated  cream  are  given  in  Tahle  6.  / 

Tatle  6. — Returns  for  Butterfat  and  milk  sold  wholesale,  hy 
.  farmers,  annual  average  per  unit,  l'^hj,~hS. 


:  Milk 

at  Wholesale 

Butterfat 

Year 

:  Market  : 

Dairy  pro- 

' Total 

Market  • 

iDairy  pro- 

Total 

:  price  : 

duction 

return 

price 

eduction 

r  e  turn 

payment 

: payment 

(dollars 

per  cwt. ) 

( cents 

per  pound) 

19^3 

:  3.12'  ; 

.OS  ■ 

3.20 

.  ^9.9 

:  1.0 

50.9 

iqUU 

:  3.2U  : 

.52 

3.7^ 

.  50.3 

:  7.6 

57.9 

19U5 

:  3.20  : 

.56 

3.76 

50.5 

•.13.1 

63.6 

19^6  1/ 

:  3.75  : 

.30 

H.05 

63.0  • 

:  g.O 

.  71.0 

1/    Preliminary  estimates. 

Current  estimates  of  industrial  production,  national  income  payments  and 
other  indicators  of  demand  lead  to   the  conclusion  that  19^7  niilk  and 
hutterfat  returns  will 'he  about  the  same  as  in  19^6.    Prospects  for  19^+7 
indicate  a  higher  return  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  than  in  the  second 
half.    Under  these  circumstances  there  appears  to  he  no  prospect  what- 
ever for  milk  and  hutterfat  prices  to  fall  to  a  point  where  price  sup- 
ports under  existing  legislation  at  90  percent  of  parity  would  "become 
mandatory. 

It  is  recomm.ended  that  any  price  support  announcem.ent  for  dairy  products 
he  limited  to  a  statement  that  prices  to  producers  of  milk  and  butterfat 
will  he  supported  at  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the  parity  prices  or 
some  other  similar  standard  of  relationship,  such  as  a  favorable  rela- 
tionship between  dairy  support  prices  and  support  prices  announced  for 
other  commodities.     The  method  of  providing  this  support  will  be  an- 
nounced only  when  it  appears  that  need  for  support  is  probable. 

Recommendations  for  G-oal  Achievement:     The  programs  to  attain  a  goal 
of  120  billion  pounds  of  milk  production  or  farms  in  19^7  should  be 
comprised  of  steps  to  get-  farmers  to  keep  at  least  2^-*3  million  milk 
cows  on  the  average  in  19^7 »  steps  to  obtain  grpater  milk  production 
per  cow  and  activities  to  give  general  encouragement  to  dairying. 
Recomjnended  actions  are: 

(1)     IJonduct  a  strong  publicity  campaign  requesting  farmers 
to  reduce  their  rate  of  culling.     This  does  not  imply 
an  elimination  of  culling,  but  to  hold  culling, to  a 
level  that  would  result  in  an  average  of  2U»3  million 
cows  in  19^7.    With  the  expected  January  1  numbers  of 
cov/s  and  heifers,  1  to  2  years  of  age  indicated  in 
Table  3,  a  culling  rate  of  22..k  percent  would  be  ap- 
^propriate.     This  is  the  same  rate  as  in  19^^  and  higher 
than  any  recent  year  except  19^5  ^-^d.  19^6. 
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(2)  Continue  the  Field  Service  program  for  pasture 
improvement  and  other  conservation  practices  de- 
signed to  increase  the  production  and  quality  of 
roughages  for  dairy  feeding. 

(3)  Launch  an  Extension  Service  program  to  take  the 
place  of  the  S-Point  Dairy  Program  that  has  been 
promulgated  joi'^. tly  "by  the  Extension  Service  and 
the  Dairy  Industries  Committee  in  each  of.  the  past 
3  years.     This  program  should  include  subject  mat- 
ter emphasizing  the  steps  necessa,ry  to  get  greater 
milk  production  and  'it  should  enlist  the  support 

of  private  industry  for  dissemination  Of  the  infor- 
mation. 

(U)     Develop  an  intensive'  educational  program  to  induce 

farmers  to  adopt  m.ore  efficient  methods  for  harvest- 
ing and  utilizing  their  rougha^^e  supplies. 

(5)  Encourage  still  further  the  maintenance  and  expan- 
sion of  dair:/  herd  improvement  associations  and 
artificial  insemination  programs  usinfT  superior 
sires  now  that  additional  experience  and  more  qual- 
ified men  and  better  opportunities  for  acquiring 
facilities  are  available. 

(6)  Endeavor  to  adjust  prices  for  skim  milk  sold  in 
fluid  milk  markets  to  encourage  greater  production 
and  sales  of  skim  milk  products  such  as  cottage 
cheese,  buttermilk,  flavored  drinks  and  bottled 
skim. 

(7)  Undertake  a  dairy  markstin.™  research  program  as 
quickly  as  funds  become  available  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  market  efficiency  and  thereby  bolster- 
ing returns  to  farmers. 
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MILK  PEODUGED  ON  FAK-IS: 

Suggested 

State  Goals  for 

1947 

:     ,    ,  .           :  1946 

:  1937-41 

: Percent  Goal 

is  of: 

State 

:1947  Goal    :  Indicated 
:    1/     ,  : 

:  Average 

:      1946  : 
:  Indicated  : 
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Million  Million  Million  i^ercent  Percent 
pounds  pounds  Dounds 
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is  not  a  reconunended 

maximum.. 

See  footnote  1, 

pp,  117 

and  118, 
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AWW.GE  NULIBER  OF  COTfS  OK  FA^'IS:    Suggested  State  Goals  for  1947 


:1947  Goal 

:    1940  , 

:  19 5 7-11 

•Percent  Goal  is  of: 
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l/  This  is  not  a  recomr.ended  naxiroirai  Any  State  cormittee  that  can .  ji 
doing  $0,  rnay  well  increase  this' goal 'to  at  least  the  1946  indicated. 
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MILK  PHDDUCTIUF-  PER  CC^U    Suggested  State  Goals  for  1947 
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is  not  a  reccrrmiended  niaxiraum.    Any  State  committee  that  can  justify 
doing  so,  may  v^ell  increase  this  goal  to  at  least  the  1946  indicated. 
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A0G6  ~  1947  Si^KIl^b  Pie^  up' J? 

ir^Linimary:  The  suggeoteu  goal  f'c:.'  uie  ±''-'47  spring  pig  crof)  is  5o  :niIlion 
neaa,  oi  about  11  percent  mor-^  cig?    th'j.ii  were-  ;i'oduced  in  the  spring 
of  194.CJ-     In  teiTfis  of  sows  to  fari'cvv  this  p-g  ci'op  g.:al  is  9,lt'9.000 
s.ovyfs  to  farrow  spring  pigs,  or  an  increaoci  of  about  1,3  peroenw  ovp>.r 
the  nu!:!bHr  I -.^ri-ov/ed  in  zab  Cj.-,'ring  of  194o.     The  pi'obable  strong  demand 
for  meat  in  1947  a^.d  ^9A3  makes  it  CGSii-abio  to  reqaoEt  a  trbsrar, '.ial 
Increase  in  jiog  prc'duction  xn  ll-.e  r:pi-irig  of  19A7.    Tho  large  .supolios 
of  fc-ca  grains  v/iiich  v/ill  be  a'v\ailablo;  froiu  tnc  l')/>.o  cro[jS  p^-ovide  suf- 
ficient feed  to  cbtai:i  the  incr'^.ase  reconimenaed. 

Hecornracndations  as  to  the  desired  £;cal  for  'che  i9''t-'''  f^'ll  picT.  crop  will 
be  deferred  ^ntil  next  spring,  but  assuming  &  fell  crop  about  10  per^jont 
larger  than  uiie  ^9  I'dj-lion  pigs  nov.-  indicated  for  19AC,       ya-cj.vly  ;,otal 
of  90  million  pigs  produced  in  194?  provides  a  reasonable  basis  for  the 
lev^l  of  pcr^:  production  desii'iia  in  l')Lc- ,  whon  t.ho  balk  of  rhe  pigs  pro- 
duced in  1947  will  bo  sold  for  slaughte"-.     This  number  of  pigs  v^ould 
supply  about       irdllj.  jIi  hogs  f:)r  sl;.ughter,  and  f^'.  slaughter  weights 
about  equrl  to  t-rv-;  19^6  average,   this  slauglitcr  would  yield  a  total  pro- 
duccion  of  aoout  11.2  bilJion  poiaids  of  ocrk. 

Produccion  of  bof^f ,  niav  increc.se  soinewhat  in  1947,  era:  a  nioderat.e  reiuc- 
tion  iH'.v  occur  in  194''>.     ^-ssuiTiing  a  19'i7  pig  crop  of  90  niliiion  hoa  J , 
total  iieat  prrjductlon  In  1^'4-B  v/oulu  be  aoo-a.:  23  billion  poionoS;  or  about 
the  sa:.-;e  as  m  1945,  bu  u  more  tiian  1  Dili  tun  poun^is  abovfi  the  present 
estinia'ce  for  I9^!.6.     It  v/ould  be  abouL.  1.5  b:.llicn  pounas  belov/  the  1944 
pcaK. 

Or.ly  tenttitivt;  estiinates  can  be  rrio.ae  now  of  pro"'.'abte  requiren.en i.s  of  meat 
for  militai-y  use  ana  for  export  ixi  ]9/^.o,  lua  11.  is  as...UiT;ed  thao  these 
will  not  exceed  1  bilij.on  pouiids.    Thi.s  wcu  i.u  lea-'-^  around  22  oillion 
pounds  I'cr  domestic  civilian  use,  oi  6.  per  capita  civilian  supply  of 
about  155  i'Ounds  wnich.  ii'  i  ^"  niaberJalizes ,  '',cald  be  tho  j.argesx  m 
more  than  ^0  years  and  i^bjuz  20  pounds  above  tne  average  per  capita 
consuiaption  in  the  last  5  pre-w.ir  years. 

Legal  pi'ovisions  ior  Go'vernmei  t  suppo:"t  of  nog  prices  reqiiire  that 
prices  ]"'e  .  supportea  so  as  to  maintain  aherii  tProugn  19^7  and  19^^^  at 
not  less  than  90  percent  at   .■i.r'-'vy,     A  suppo/-t  r^ri'^e  of  vJ.4.25  per 
nundred  pounds,  ChJ.cago  b;.sis,  for  barrovv  anc  gilt  butcher  nogs,  with 
seasonal  variations,  has  been  annoupced  lo:  the  >ef.r  begi.nning  Octooer 
1,  194^'.     Vvitri  the  -Level  of  ccnsuiner  inco::-e  end  the  proDable  suppl;y  of 
meats  ^ri  prospect,  n;;g  p-;'ices  nilg.nt  be  expected  to  continue  through  i943 
above  90  percent  of  pa^:'ity,  seasor^ally  £.-^';,ius  ted ,  w:^thout  the  necessity 
of  Govorniiicn o  -price  support.    If,  hov^/evor,  national  Income  should  be 
substantially  lov.er  than  the  pr osent  Jorecf  st,  a  large  ineasure  of  govern- 
ment price  support  for  livestock  rrd-ght  becorae  necessary. 

To  produco-      1947  soring  pig  urop'  of  5S  Tiillion  head,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  about  9,l69>000  s  ".ws  to  fa-'-rov/  s  .a  ing  pi(.p3,  or  about  13 
perceno  more  th^n  in  I946  when  ohe  nuTiber  of  pi^  s  per  licte-^^  was 
unusu>..lly  aign..    On.  th-;  bc^sis  of  trif;  State  production  caoacity  studies 
i.iade  tnis  suffi:.;er  anu  tuo  fceci  gi ain  s-uppli  es  by  foates,    '.he  required 
niomber  of  scv;s  has  oeen  aistributeo  a/acng  tne  States  to  determine  sug- 
gested State  goals  for  sows  to  farrow  spring  fdgc. 

To  obtain  the  13  p'Si-cent     .  o.  average  incre...se  in  sovjs  00  iari-ow,  an 
increase  averaging  15  percen:.  iii  the  ';ortn  Central  btates  and  9  percent 
in  the  other  btates  has  been  suggesT.30.. 
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SuKKesteci.  boc.l  for  19-47  Spring.  Pie:  Crop:    The  suggrsted  goal  of  58  mil- 
lion for  the  194-7  tipring  pig  crop  is  about  11  percent  above  tho  spring 
crops  produced  in  194^  and  1945,  but  is  about  equal  to  the  avei-age  of 
urte  five  war  years  1941-45 • ■ ' 

The  1946  fall  pig  goal  was  sex-  in  ivlay,  1946,  at  a  level  10  percerit  below 
the  1945  fall  crop  because  the  shortage  of  grains  then  existing  xics  ex- 
pected to  continue  through  the  194^-47  feeding  year  if  1946  grain  crop 
yields  were  no  greater  than  average,  which  was  the  most  reasonable  assump- 
tion that  could  be  inadc  at  that  ti;;ie.    The  supplies  of  other  meats  and 
the  strong  consumer  dei.iand  for  mes-t  in.  prospect  v/oul'i  have  justified  a 
goal  at  least  as  large  as  tho  19^; 5  fall  crop.     The  June  1946  pig  crop  ■ 
report  indicated  a  prospective  17  percent  reduction  in  the  fall  crop 
for  194t>  from  that  of  194 5.     The  large  numbers  of  "piggy"  sows  sold  for 
slaughcer  during  the  summer  indicates  that  the  reduction  in  the  fall 
pig  crop  may-  be  ever  greater  than  trie  17  percen-c  indicated  by  the  June 
report. 

A  spring  pig  crop  of  56  million  head  would  supply  nearly  50  million 
hogs  for  slaughter.  -  iviost  of-  tne  pigs  s-ivoo  in  the  j^pring  of  1947  will 
go  into  tile  slaugnter  supply  froin  late  -September,  1947,  to  the  end  of 
April  194s.  ■  .  • 

Recommendations  as  to  th,e  desired  ^oai  I'o:-  the  1947  fi.ll  pig  crop  w-ill 
be- deferred  until  next  sprin^^.  although  at  present  an  increase  in  the 
fall  crop  about  equal  to  the  proposed  increase  for  tho:;  spring  crop 
might  be  assumed.    Tills  would  result  in  a  fall  pig  crop  of  about  32" 
million  head  as  compared  with  nilllion  head  indicated  for  1946  and 

35  million  reportea  for  1945-    This  y;ouid  make  possible  an  annual 
total  pig  crop  in  l';<47  of  about  90  million  neaa,  or  nearly  11  percent 
more  than  the  inaicated  19^^6  total  ana  aoout  4  p&r-:;ent  raoi-e  tnan  the 
annual  pig  crops  of  1944  and  1945-     This  numbeir  01  pigs  v/ould  supply 
about  7B  million  hogs  for  slaughter  in  1947-48,  ana,  i-f  marketed  at- 
slaUf^hter  weignts  about  equal  to  tiie  1946  average,  would  yield  about 
11.2  billion  pomds  of  pork.-    Pork  output  in  1946  is  r^ow  indicated  to 
be  about  10.2  billion  pounos,  and  if  a  1947  spring  pig  crop  of  58  mil- 
j.ion  head  is  proauced,  pork  output  in  1947  may  be  slightly  larger  than 
in  1946.     In  1943,  the  record  year,  the  total  was  13.3  billion  pounds, 
and  the  average  for  the  5''years,  1937-41  V'heh'  production  y;as  slightly 
above  Lhe  level  of  the  early  30' s,  was  9.4  billion  pounds.. 

Feed  Supplies:    Avciilafcle  feed  supplies  foi"  1946-47  are  sufficient  to 
feed  out  58  million  spriri.g  pigs  :.n  1947,  permit- -s.  substantial  increase 
in  cattle  feeding,  maintain  about  the  same  volume  of  other  livestock  •  ■ 
production  as  in'  1945  and  1946,  export  --t  Large  quantity,  and  have  at 
the  end  of  the  feeding  year  a  carryover  of  feed  grains  m.uch  larger 
than  t-Hat  on  hand  October  1,  1946.  .    ;  ■   .  , 

The  record  corn  crop  of  about  3-4  billion  bushels  apparently  will  illl 
all  requirements  for  corn  and  leave  a  corn  carryover  on  October  1,  1947 
of  perhaps  500  mdllion  bushels.    The  increase  ia  the  corn  carryover  from 
the-  178  million  busVtels  reported  for  October  1,  1946  v/ould  be  the  great- 
est of  record  in  a  single  year  ana  v/ould  provide  a  Satisfactory  storage 
supply  to  meet  tne  contingency  of  linfavorable  crop  growing  v/eather  in 
1947.    The  Carryover  v/oulii  be  far  in  exce;-*s  of  minimuiTi  iequirements  and 
Vifould  be  much  larger  than  average  in  relation  to  livestock  numbers.  The 
estimates  of  feed  grain  disappearance  are  based  upon  a  x'ote  of  feed  ati- 
lization  per  unit  of  livestock  production  equal  to  the  highest  in  recent 
years,  except  for  1945-^6  vvrien  the  large  propox'tion  of  soft  corn  reauced 
the  feeding  value  of  t'le  crop. 
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Probable  Meat  Supplies  in  194-8:  Total  meat  produc+loii  in  194-6  is  no;v 
iorecest  at  21.9  billion  pour:lL>  as  compare,  with  22.9  oillion  pounds 
in  1945.    Total  production  in  1947  could  be  as  high  as  23.4-  billion 
pounds  despite  the  indicpted  reduction  of  r.ioimd  17  percent  in  tiiC 
194-6  fall  pig  crop  and  the  smaller  supplier  of  lamb  and  mutton  in  pros- 
pect.   These  two  factors  tending  "1.0  reduce  1947  meat  production  may  btj 
more  than  offset  bj  the  delay  in  irisrKeting  of  1946  spring  pigs  until 
tne  firfct  pr»r-t  of  1947,  a  sub3tanti.al  increase  in  the  ;3iaughtur  of 
cattle  and  calves  in  19-4'^  >  and  the  proposed  increase  in  t}io  1947  spring 
pifcl  crop,  part  of  which  rv-oa3.d  be  ii.srj'.etod  during  the  last  ouartcr  of 
1947. 

Since  1943  part  or"  our  total  meat  supply  has  been  derived  froni  increase- 
slaugh\^sr  of  cattle  <md  sheep  v/hich  resulted  in  decreasing  the  numbers 
of  theiJe  animals  on  faiius  :ind  reaches .    The  increasea  slaughter  of 
cactie  aad  calvrs  in  1944  and  1945  resulted  isi  a  reduction  of  2.6  rail- 
lion  nead  in  tot^.l  cattle  numbers  in  those  tv;o  years.    To  avoid  an 
undue  depX^tion  of  cattle  a-'.d  sheep  numlx^rs  it  soon  will  be  nocsesary 
for  the  'icunti^y  to  couflce  itc-:  anuua±  meet  conr-umption  to  the  yearly 
proouction  of  thepe  animals.    Cattle  numbers  at  the  end  of  1946  ra&y  be 
slightly  larger  than  a  year  c  rlier,  rxit  this  increase  is  tempor?~iy 
in  character.    The  extent  of  ohe  increase  v/iil  depend  chief  1;/  upon  the 
volume  of  cattle  iaarKcted  in  the  last  quarter  of  1946,    Had  it 'hot 
been  for  ahcertain":y  groi.ing  o^.it  of  the  recontrol  of  livestock  and 
meat  pzices,  cattle  numbers  at  the  end  of  1946  probably  would  have 
been  less  thrm  at 'the  end  of  tne  previous  year.    The  tenporar;^'  iiicrease 
in  cattl'j  mombers  r.his  year  pr'/oabiy  vvill  mean  a  moderax-e  increaiJe  in 
cattle  sifiughter  and  beef  production  in  1947,  but  foilov/ing  1947  it  is 
reasonable  to  expect  some  decrease  in  cattle  slaughter. 

Suoderate  decrease-s;  in  cattle  slaughter  after  1947  are  to  be  e:>:^cled  if 
the  numberw  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  aiid  lancnss  is  to  be  main- 
tained ab  a  level  around  77  to  78  million  iiead.    On  the- -basis  of  the 
probable  long-time  doniestic  requirciuents  for  beef  and  the  capacity  of 
the  nation  to  produce  beef  co  ttle,  it  is  "believed  that  the .  stcibiliza- 
tio.n  of  cattle  numbers  at  or  near  the  fig'ures  indicated  is  deairable. 

Because  of  the  neavy  liquidation  of  breeding  ewes  and  the  resulting 
decrease  in  the  number  of  lambs  raiseu  in  recent  years,  the  total 
output  of  iamb  and  mutton  in  1947  may  be  as  much  as  200  million  pounds 
less  th^  the  1946  production.    A  furtner  reduction  in  output  in  1948 
may  be  expected  on  the  assumption  that  the  19-48  lamb  crop  may  be  still 
smaller  and  that  at  least  by  that  time  sheep  producers  may  tend  to 
withhold  eVK'e  lambs  from  slaughter  to  rebuild  their  flocks. 

If  a  1947  pig  fcrop  of  90  million  hear^  is  produce:!' at  weights  about- the 
same  as  in  19^6,  pork:  production  in  1948  v;ould  be  ixicreasod  about  one 
billion  potmds  above  t-he  quantity  an^-icipated  in  1946  and  be  substan- 
tially above  the  1947  production.    This  increase  vvpuld  be  in  addition 
to  the  higl"!  proauction  of  beef  and  veal  so  that  tne  total  supply  of 
meat  might       luaintained  above  23  billion  poionds  or  somewhat  <ibove  the 
,1945  output  but  less  than  in  1943  and  1944.  / 

Meat  requirements  for  nrilitxiry  use,  exports  and  relief  probably  will 
-decline  further  in  1948j  thus,  further  increasing  tne  proportion  of 
the  to ta;l  supply  that  wbuld  be  available  for  domestic  civilian  use. 
If  military  and  export  requirements  should  bo  only  about  1  billion 
po'unds  in  1948,  tne  supply  available  for  civilian  use  would  total 
about. 22.  ..billioTi  pounds  or  nearly  2  billion  ixjunds  more  thsn  the  pros- 
pective 1946  civilian -supply  and  about  4  b-tlJ  ion  pounds  more  than  tiie 
lj^5  r..l vi  li.an  supply. 
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Pros  roc  tive  Lgmand  for  Meats:    .A  rolc-.tively  strong  consumex"'  demand  for 
riie:it.s  in  l-9'4-7 -is  nov;        prospect  y  but  in,  19 A8' 'it  may  noi;  be -quite -a-S'- 
stroHc,  as  i&  'no'/v  bein^^  axpsrienced  if  tnere  'should  Ds  a  decline  in 'the 
levol  of  cdi-tfiiiiier  in  conies  by  that  titae .  •  If  there  should  be  a  substan- 
t;i.-hl  reduction  . in  conEumer  incomes,  livestock  prices  in  194-8  laight  be 
0 x;jt:;t.jd.  .to •  aveiqago  lov/er  than  in  1940.    It  shoxild  be  recognized  that 
Infii'-'ation  oi' .pi'obable  national  income  for  a  period  12  to  IB  months 
;'..!/;\ncti  i'b  subject  to  c-  wide  margin  of  error,  arid  especially  during 
•     ;ic;riod  of  readjubtment  from  v/ar  conditions.  'However,  the  delays  in 
a  conversion  .cind  in  the  expansion  of  production  of '  goods  for  civiliah 
use  -indicate  tno  probability  of  a  high  level  oi  industrial ■  a'ctivity  in 
194'7,  and  evon  v;ith     possible  ousineos  recessron  in  ].ate  1947  or  early 

-  i9'''-S',' demci'nd  in  1948  would.- average  considcraibly  above  tiie  pre-v/ar  level. 

Pr i-ce  Support :    The  legal  provisions  for-  Government  support,  of ^  prices 
■red uire_  that  durint^  1947  f^nd  -1948  hog  prices  be  supported  through  Govern- 
ment ac%ior: 'at  not  less  tnan  90.-percent  of  parity.    On  October  23,  1945, 
'when'  the  1946  spring-  pik  gga.!.  was  announced,  a  price  support  program  was 
ahhouiiced  for  the  hog  marketing  year  Octobei'  1,  1946  to  September  30, 
■•1947  wh?n  the  hogs  produced  from  the  1946  spring  and  fell  pig  crops  would 
be'  mc;rketed.    At  that  ..tim.e  the.  price  support  level  was  set  at  an  average 
■of  ?il2.00  per  hundred  pounds,  Chicago  basis,  vvith  seasonal  variations  by 
v«eeks  ranging  f rom  ^fc'lG . 75  _ in  Decem'ber  1946  to  .n]^13.25  in  September  1947. 
On  May  10,  ■  1946  when  tne  1946  fall  pig  goal  was  announced,  it  vjas  stated 
that  th3  support  price  level  for  the  marketing  season  beginning  on 
•October. 1,  1946  •'i/ould -be  .recomputed  on  the  basis  of  the  parity  price 
for -September  15,  1946  with ;  the  up.ual  calculation  of  dif  1  erehtie.ls . 

On  -beptfember  15,  1946  the  parity  price  of  hogs,  U,  S.  farm  basis,  v;'as 
VlL.jQ  per  hundred  pounds,  m.aking  the  prescribed  support  level  of  90 
percent  of 'parity  ?>d.3.05>U. .  S.  farm  basis.     Chicago  average  prices  are 
usually  about  equal  oo  the  U.  S.  average  price  paid  by  slaughterers,  and 
for  butcher  hogs  they  aye.ragc  about  64  cents  hig'her  than  the  U.  S.  farm 
-- price-.  ■-  - To  m.eet  .this  requirement  for  a  support  price  of  not  less  than 
'#13.b9.'per  100  pounds,  Chicago  basis-,  and  to  allow  for  an  increase  in 
tne  index  of  prices,  interest,  and  taxes  paid  by  farmers,  an  annual 
average  support  price  of  i,")  14.25  per  100  pounds,  Chicago  basis,  v/ith 
sca"ST>na.l  differentials  based  on  the  1922-.+!-  av-e'rage,  Vvas  curaiounced  with 
the  .1947  national  spring  pig  goal-. 

-  It  i.i  not  expected  that  support  of  hog  prices  by  Government  action  v/ould 
.ne.ces.sa-rily-  be  required  f  rom  October,  1947  to  April,  1948,  on  the  basis 
of  'the-  prospective,  level  of  parity  prices  and  consumer  .demand  for  meat 
if  bile  requested  increase  in  che  1947  spring. pig  crop  is  obtained.  A 
dems^nd  for  rp.eat,  apprraching  the  present  demand,  would  maintain  hog 
'prices  ac-iowhat  above  the  prospective  required  support  level  as  adjusted 

■  seasonally.    However,  a. .material  deci-ease.  in  the  demand  "for  meat  during 

■Gnat'v'period  could  ra^ake  necessary/a  substan'ial  measure  of  hog  price 
:  support:.;     '     •    ,  .  .    ■        .  .     ■  ^.  '  ■ 

■■  B&'sie.. Factors  .DeterminiiiK  Hok:  Production;  The  ,  large  1946'  corp  crop  is 
expecT,o.3  to  sell  at  prices  not  greatly  different  from  the  official  corn 
loan  rate  of  <ii;i.l5  per  bushel  v.hich  is  90  percent  of  the  September  15 
parity  price  of;  corn.    Corn  for  deliver^'  in.  January,  is  nov/  quoted  at 
prices  slightly  above  the  corn  loan  rate.    Tne  com  loan  "rate  in  the 
Corn  Belt. States  averages,  about  vl.H  per  bushel  or  about't4  .cen+s  per 
bushel  belov/  tiie  t.  S.  average  loan  rate.    .The  Chicago;  market  price  of 
corn  is  usaolly  about  14  cents  per  bushel  above  the  Corn  Belt  average 
vv'hich  vvould  be  |-lv2.5  on  ^he  basis  of  a  Corn  Belt  average  loan  rate  of 
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As  indicated  by  tno  a.Ltached  table,  u  hc^-corn  price  ratio  of  12.4  for 
■ihe  U.  S.  and  11.5  ior  tl-ie  I'.'crth  Central  Lliit'^i^,  daring,  che  oreeding 
t.eaijon  September-Do cei'pber'  nornMlly  tencG  to  cav:.£3  hog  prcJiicers  to  d(-.- 
crease  the  riuinber  oi  sows  for  spring  farrGwia£.     in  all  yeai-s  beginning 
with  192.i,  except  ore,  the  m'.rioer  rf  •.-ov/y  farrovirig  spring  pigs  v;as  re- 
duced when  t,hi;  .icg-com  ratio  was  13 -'i  or  below  in  the  North  Central 
^^taces  ancJ.  12.7  or  be  low  in  i^he  Unites  bthZvc-.     I  a  nud-October ,  imine- 
dio.tely  following  the  .r'ehicvv.-.j.  of  prJ.ce  con  tic  Is  on  livestock.,  the 
r&tio  was  3j.V  and  13.5  respecti  */oly .    Ozher  factors  such  as  the  curi-ent 
niga  leA'^el  oi  hog  and  coir..  p:'icos-  and  x,h<-  availability- ^of  laboi-  may  . 
have  a  f.ignif icc,:nt  effect  on  producers'  plans  for  pi;-,  production  m  19m7. 

btate  Uo'ils;     The  i.-Late  hog  go'Brls  -are -irtate^ >  in  terms  of  the-  number  of 
sovi/s  r-^quired  to  f:..rrow  ^he  number  of  pigs  sot  ut^  the  dcsiroa  goal.  The 
avcra^^e  number  of  pi^s  saved  per  li r.ber  iu  the  .:jp:"ing  pig  crops  has 
oeen  j.ncreasing  in  recent  years,     i'he  nunber  pel;  litter  in  1946  was 
0.47  as  coKj^iare;!  vvich  6.30  in  1 '-}/.■. 5 ,  a  lv..U".-4G  ■■.;vc;rage  of  6,kl,,  and  a. 
1935-44  average  of  0.I5.    The  nunfher  per  llt"^.er  in  both  1943  and  1944 
was  beiow  t-ne  10  year  avex'cge  pri:narij_y  because^  production  had  been 
greatly  increased  in  relation  &o  lae ill ties,  tmis  creating  over^crowded 
conditions.    Considering  about  6.33  pigs  ,..er  litter  as  normal  under 
present  conditions,  nearly  ^.k  rJ.llion  sows  'w'ould  be  required  zo 
farrow  5^  ;r.illion  pigs.     This  nurnoer  is  about  13  percent  more  than  t.ie 
number  whicl:  farrowed  pigs  in  tne  s.jrirg  of  1946. 

To  distribute  the  national  goal  foi-  sov'S  to  farrov;  1947  spring  pigs 
among  the  4S  States,  coi^s  tderatior.  was  given  pi-:..i.'arily  to  the-  recom- 
inendctions  made  by  tho  S  ta&e  coumittees  -^/ith  resji^cL  :.o  prouuction 
cap^■Lcity  and  to  Lhe  latest  inf orina i>ion  about  1946  feed  grcin  production. 
TJie  State  committees  apjjraising  prof'uction  capjicity  recommended  a  12 
percent  increase  o^'^er  1946  for  ohe  10  r^orol;  Central  Stages  -iiid  a  10 
percent  increase  for  the  U.  cd.  as  a  wn-'le,     ''"'he  increase  in  feed  grain 
producLi.on  in  19'!.6  over  1945  is  confini-  j  largely.-  to  the  ruajoT-  Corn 
Belt  area.     The  requirec  13  percent  increase  in  tne  number  of  sows  to 
ff.rrow  spring  pi^^s  has,  ti:ereiore,  been  distributed  amen;-  thc;  btaoes 
so  that  the  10  rJortii  Centra].  States  ax-r^  reqaested  as  a  group  to  in- 
crease' the  number  of  sows  farro«ea  by  about  15  pei"cen:v  arid  all  other 
States  as  a  group  to  incr-ease  farrowings  by  about  9  percent. 
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Relation  of  Hog-Gorn  Price  Pi.atio  During  Breeding  beason,  oeptembe^r- 
December,  to  Increase  and  Decrease  in  oows  FarroVvda^  opring  Pig  Crop 

1924-1945 


Sows        ■  Incre^ase  or  Decrease 
fiog-Gorn  Price  Ratio  Farrov;ed      Froiri  Previous  I  oar  in 

Year  S eptembe r-D e cem ber  l/  Next  Spring  .  ^o't»s  for  bprinK  Farro7« 


I'luiiiber 

U.S. 

if  or  th.  Central  States 

TiiOu;:.ands 

Thousands 

.  Percent 

1933 

17.2 

IS. 9' 

8,692 

1,897 

27.9 

1942 

17.2 

12^136 

<: ,  480 

25.8 

192  o 

lo.o 

17.5            • ■ 

9,754 

706 

7.8 

1941 

15.5 

lb.  3 

9,650  . 

1,014. 

24.7 

1937 

15.3 

.LU.  / 

6,795 

618 . 

10,0 

1933 

14.7 

■  15.3 

6,954  • 

j.,487 

2.1 .2. 

1932 

14.2 

9,122 

312 

3.5 

19.-5 

13.5 

9,048 

71/,  . 

8 . 6 

1945 

12.7 

13-0 

8,087 

100 

1.2 

1943 

12.5 

•13.5  ■ 

.9,187 

-  24.3 

1944 

12,3  • 

13.4 

8,204 

-  983 

-  10.7 

1939 

12.1 

13.3 

8,243 

449 

-  5.2 

1931 

12.0 

13-0 

8,bl0  • 

.  -  159 

1.8 

1927 

11.7 

9,301 

-  453 

-  4.b 

1928 

11.2  . 

■  12.2 

8,654 

/  '  n 

-  4.8 

1930 

11.2 

12 . 3 

■  8,9o9 

691 

8.4 

1929 

10.3 

10.9 

8,^-78 

•  -.•    576  . 

-  ^-5 

1940 

10.0 

iU  .  0 

7,736 

-  507 

-  6.1 

1936 

9.4 

■  9.4 

6,177 

-  777 

-  11.2 

1933 

y .  0 

10.2 

-  /. ,  2v7 

-  24.2 

1924 

8.3 

8.7 

-  1,465 

-  14.9 

1934 

5.8 

7.0  ■ 

-  1,358 

-  19.9 

194b      2/13.5  2/13.9 


1/ 
2J 


Based  on  prices  received,  by  farmers. 
October  15,  1946,  ratio. 
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hOG^ : 

Sows  to  i'  o. 

rro'vV,  Spring 

(Dec.  1 

to  <Jiin 

e  1) 

19m  7 

_i/ 

rerceiii, 

1947 

Goal  ii.-.  of: 

o  to.  te 

19-';  6 

19  J 7-41 

.1.946 

].937-4]. 

uoal 

Indicated 

Indica t 

ea 

1,00 J  Hoad 

ljUOO  Head 

1,000  Head 

['•..iccnb 

Percent 

6  . 

■    5  • 

6 

120 

100 

N  .  H  .• 

2 

2 

100 

■  100 

Vt. 

■  2 

3 

3 

67 

•67 

1/, 

13 

■■■\u 

■  108 

■  100 

zi.I , 

-\ 

1 

1 

100 

100 

Conn . 

3 

.  3 

2 

100 

150 

N  .  1 . 

25 

20 

<8 

125 

89 

■\  .  J . 

11 

10  • 

13 

110 

85 

ra. , 

69 

.63 

69 

110 

100 

Onio 

.  /.1.C0 

383 

115 

119 

Ind. 

625 

586 

-fx' 

107 

l^-5 

111 . 

Voo 

o42     ■.  . 

719 

117 

Ijs  / 

Mien. 

125 

■113  .  ' 

115 

111 

109 

Vvis. 

300 

296 

296 

J.01 

101 

Minn  „ 

700 

609 

t)42 

115 

109  . 

I  owe 

2 , 100 

1,787 

1,594 

118 

132 

Mo. 

525 

432.  , 

3  76 

122 

140 

S.  Dak. 

388 

537 

225 

115 

172 

Nebr. 

531 

462 

326 

115 

163 

Del. 

Md. 

Va. 

\i .  Va . 
N.  C. 

Ky. 

T  enn . 


3 
28 
87 

22 
116 
146 
149 


3 
25 
80 
^.0 
105 
130 
133 


25 
75 
23 
113 
138 
139 


100 
112 
109 
110 
110 
112 
112 


100 
112 
116 
96 
103 
lOo 
107 


I  la. 
Ala. 
Mi&s. 
ATk . 

OkLa. 
Tex.- 


80 
185 

93 
120 
100 
135 
125 
loO 
198 


69 
169 

87 
117 
104 
122 
117 

99 
l'?4 


67 

187 
82 
117 
105 
136 
126 
112 
197 
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103 
96 
111 
107 

ioi 

114 
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113 

103 
95 
99 
99 
39 

101 
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1/Vyo . 
Colo . 
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Utah 
N  e  V . 
li^ash. 
Ore. 
Calif. 


144 
200 
32 
33- 
12 
■  48 
6 
4 
12 
4 
26 
25 
61 


x^'O 
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28 
33 
11 
40 
9 
4 
11 
4 
26 
23 
55 


99 
154 
22 
54. 
10 
37 
10 

5 
14 

3 
35 
37 
85 
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108 
114 
100 
109 
120 
67 
100 
109 
100 
100 
109 
ill 
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130 
145 
61 

±^  J 

130 
60 
30 
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74. 
68 
72 
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Summary:    The  KUggesced  goal  i'or  nixmbers  of  sheep  and  lajiibs  at  t-he  end  of 
tne  194-7  calendar  year  is  expressed  this  year  in  terms  of  stock  sheep  and 
lambs,  rather  than  in  numbers  of  all  sneep  and  lambs.    This  excludes  iambs 
on  feed  for- mai-ket.    Tne  change  from  former  prodiiction  goals  ■v-hich  were 
expressed  in  terms,  of  total  sheep  and  is.mbs  on  farms  is  made  in  accordance 
witn  previous  recommendations  of  th^--;  State  Goal  Committees.     The  change  was 
made  because  moL"t  producers  of  sneep  and  lambs  plan  their  operations  in 
terms  of  "the  Size  of  their  breeding  flocks.     The  sizable  number  of  lambs 
on  feed  at  Che  end  of  the  2'ear  are  not  so  directly  related  to  the  proGUction 
goals  as  IS  the  num.ber  of  stock  sheep  on  farms. 

Trie  goal  recommended  for  soocic  sheep  and  iambs  on  farmiS  at  the  end  of  1947 
is  35.2  million  head.    This  is  equal  to  tne  number  expected  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year  and  is  a  decrease  of  6  percent  in  the  nomoer  on  hand  January  1, 
19A.6.    Assuming  no  marked  ^^ariation  from  the  liormal  percentage  of  sheep  and 
lambs  on  feed,  this  goal  would  mean  a  total  for  all  sheep  and  lambs  of  40.6 
m.illion  head  including  27.4  million  breeding  ewes.    The  goals  recomraended  by 
tne  vState  Production  DoimTiittees  v;ere  45.6  m.illion  total  sheep  and  30.7  ewes. 

Prospects  foi-  Sheep  Industry:  From  a  long-time  standpoint  the  outlook  for 
lam.bs  and  wool  is  sufficiently^  favorable  to  justify  a  moderate  expansion  in 
sheep  numbers.    The  sharp  dovraward  trend  in  num^bers  since  1942  has  resulted 
in  a  level  of  lamb  production  much  below  that  of  the  pre-war  decade.  Supplies 
of  lamb  novj  represent  a  considerably  smaller  than  average  proportion  of  the 
total  m.eat  supply,     im'itn  prospects  for  a  strong  demand  for  mes.ts  in  the  next 
fevu  years,  places  of  lamb  should  compare  favorably  v/ith  prices  of  other  meat 
animals . 

The  outlootc  for  Virool  is  less  favorable  than  for  lam-bs,  since  v«orld  wool 
stocks  are  mucn  larger  than  before  the  war„     Hov.'ever,  the  current  rate  of 
domes i;ic  vool  production  is  far  less  than  domestic  mill  consumption,  and  it 
is  expected  tnat  domestic  consumption  will  continue  at  a  high  level  for 
several  3^ears.    Viiith  this  situation,  the  tariff  on  im.ported  wools  will  pro- 
vioe  a  substantial  mieasure  of  price  proteccion  for  domestic  wool. 

Viihile  there  is  liutlt;  prospect  for  a  marked  decrease  in  labor  costs  for  the 
western  sheep  industrj^,  it  seems  liKely  that  such  costs  should  soon  be  - 
stabilized  with  tne  possibility  oi  some  decrease  within  the  next  fev;  years. 
Costs  other  tnan  laboi  did  not  increase  nearly  so  much  as  labor  costs 
during  the  war  period. 

Tne  financial  position  of  the  sheep  industry  in  the  west  is  probably 
stronger  than  a^o  any  time  in  many  years.     In  contrast  to  otner  periods  of 
liquiaaticn,  prices  received  for  liquidated  stock  in  the  ps,st  fev;  years  : 
Vifere  fairly  high.     This,  combined  vvith  reasonably  good  prices  for  lambs 
and  wool,  has  made  it  possible  for  growers  to  reduce  greatly  or  v  ipo  out 
debt  burdens,  which  in  the  i^ast  have  Vveighed  heavily  upon  the  industry. 
Western  range  producers  are^  therefore,  in  a  position  to  withhold  ewe 
lambs  from  market  without  extreme  pressure  to  maximize  curre^it  cash  re- 
ceipts because  of  debt  obligations. 

In  the  Corn  Belt  and  in  most  other  areas  outside  the  western  States,  where 
the  production  of  siieep  and  lambs  is  a  minor  enterprise,  the  favorable  out-  ■ 
look  for  lam.bs  for  the  next  few  years  should  provide  encouragement  for  ex- 
pansion.    Improx'ements  in  hc^y  production  and  in  pastures  v;ith  the  resulting 
expansion  in  feed  rescurcoo  provide  a  good  basis  for  a  moderate  increase  in 
sheep  numbers  and  in  lamb  production. 

Present  Position  of  Industry:  O^he  suggesteo  goal  for  stock  sheep  on  farms 
and  ranches  at  the  end  of  1947  v/oulo  mfaintain  numbers  about  unchanged  from^ 
those  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  tne  year.  .  Achievement  of  this  goal  can 
be  accomplishea  only  by  greatly  reducing  sr^ee,^-  and  lamb  slaughter  during 
1947^.     Sheep  numbei'S  have  dropped  sharply  from  the  peai:  levels  reached  at 
the  beginning  of  1942  as  a  result  of  greatly  increased  slaughter  of  both 
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lamV>s  cxnd  breeding  stoclrc  in  eauh  of  l..he  la::'.t  .'  ivo  ye;...Tir..  If  "^.he  dclii'O  in 
number^;  it;  to  bo  checKed,  sales  for  slaughter  :;:us+  srar>^dy  curtciiled.  On 
the  basis  o''  the  indicated  sl'jughtcr  for  19/~b,  the  nurnbor  of  stock  cjheep  at 
the  beginning  oi  I'M?  is  expected  to  bo  aboi.t  33-^  miJ  lion  l:';;ad,  or  abivut 
2.3  million  less  than  v/as  reporteci  a  year  earlier  anu  I4.0  million  IfSS  tnan 
the  peak  nuruber  I'eached  five  years  earlier.  Tne  expc"Cti-?d  total  will  be  the 
smallest  nuinber  of  stock  snoeo  in  tiiis  --ountr-/  since  r^nd  only  8  p(-;:rc';nt 

more  than  the  recoi'd  low  reac'iod  at  the  beginning  of  l^v''5.  ^r.  a  per  c-'.pi^a 
basis  niombe^-fc  will  be  at  a  record  low,  avortging  head  compared  vd-th.  ./:9 
in  1923. 

Ciiecking  the  decline  in  stock  ,^heop  in  19//7  vv:l11  reqi-T.i/'e  •.vithholdiiv.  from 
sla.ugnter  a  larger  percentage  of  ewe  lanibs  ario.  Curtailing  the  slaugt'tor  of 
older  ewes.     If  nxi;;;bers  at  the  end  of  trio  yeai  are  'oo  oe  nc  sr,\&ller  tiu^n  at 
the  beginning,  total  slaugi-iter  of  sheep  ancJ  J.ambs  in  19A7  cr'anot  exce'-.u  .1.7. S 
million  head .     This  would  be  a  reduction  of  ';./;  'nillion  head  or  23  percent 
from  the  slaugnter  now  indicatea  for  19.^,6  j  nd  voul.d  be  t*-u   smalieS f  sl?;\ighter 
since  1929.    A  sl6.ughtor  of  17.3  millioxi  naad  \io\.J.6-  yiold  ;:boi't  731  j  aiiixion  . 
pounds  of  lamb  and  lautton  or  2^0  ;:.ill.ior;  pounds  j-CSS  tnen  the  e:;'; 'O': ' out- 
put in  194.6  and  375  million  less  than  the  ro'"-:r-J  [,..■■  duction  in  ir;I,3  -  Tne 
total  would  comprise  only  3*0  percent  of  "a:^  -/x^'-c  ■^<-;(i  ritat  •  supjtLy  in  1947, 
as  contrasted  wir.n  4.7  percent  in  l~J/,.b,  4.6  r.'orcont  in  1941,  ''r'-nO.  3.3  in  1923> 
the  year  of  previous  record  lov;  of  stock  snoop'  :iU'TiOv..rs . 

Over  a  long-time  period  the  yield  of  wool  per  sdeep  ha,s  gradually  inert  :•.  sed . 
Wool  production  rt^ached  an  all-time  high  in  194?  v-ith  a  total  of  459  million 
pounds,  including,  pulled  wool.     Thio  coriparcs  vrb'-.h  2*73  ml.tlion  oounas  prd- 
auced  in  1923.     The  19^6  clip,  including  pulled  \:ool,  rs  esbima-'-od  at  approjci- 
mately  360  inillion  pounas.     Uith  sheep  i^unibers  fi.;.  ihci'  reauced.  «.-ool  px'oouc- 
tion  for  1947  may  be  expected  to  go  stilJ.  lower-. 

From  194-1  through  tjie  war  years  mill  consuniptior^  ci  wool  avoJ-aged  in  -orcess 

of  one  billion  pounds^,  grease  basis,  per  year.    ?ha.s  coinpsi-e^  w:i  tn  a  level 

of  about  550  million    pounds  during  the  1930' e.    In  1V-.6     i  is  estimated- 

that  mill  consumption  will  reach  a  recora  high  of  1000  rrilli.on  j.^ounds  for 

peace  time  and  consumption  for  the  next  sevej-al  year;,  ii  i;'X;:>ect(.i'  to  bo  at 

a  maich  higher  rate  ihan  daring  pre-war  years.     Currently ^  "til  consu^nption 

is  almost  three  tdmes  ohe  doisies&ic  .onjduc tion  of  si"io:^'n  ana  pi.tl.led  wed.. 

•"1 

oince  1943  the  Comrnodity  Ct  eait  Corporation  ,i&3  been  purchasing  the  majority 
of  the  wool  clip  at  appr oxima t ely  the  ceiixng  pricfis  es  labl Isned  by  the 
office  of  Price  i:.afiiini;:tr;..tion .     dtoc-.r:    lel'f  uy  t:v:  Gomr^o^jitj    '  it  lit  Corpora- 
tion nov/  approximate  4o0  liiillion  pounds,  or  nCiUal  to  ti.e  cU'-'i-Siit  ;iiill  cons-,-.;  p 
tion  of  all  wools  for  a  f  ive  monr.h  perioa.     j.xsOj  there  13  a  l-a'ge  supply  ;f 
imported  wool  hold  in  private  hands. 

Trend  in  Sheep  Production;   The  present  lov;  numbers  of  sheep  rosult  f.rom  a 
liquidation  wllch  started  in  th-.;  early  pai-t  oi  .'■.-J-S.    LLt.;aidation  has  been 
very  "aeh-Vj  during  the  last  five  years  and  it  is  ext-'ected  that  stock  sheep 
num.bers  on  January  1,  194-7  will  be  29  percent  less  tnv.-.i.  the  peak  of  49. o 
ifiillion  reached  at  the  beginning  of  IO42.     This  liquiaation  has  occurred 
largely  in.  tUe  western  range  country,  excluding  Te.xao ,  and  results  according 
to  repoi'ts  from  the  shortage  of  competent  herders,  in  thct  areo .     P-  marKed 
reduction  in  flocks  has  also  occuri-ed  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  in  the  farm  flocks  of  the  north  eastern  ha  i.f  oi'  tae  ,rdd- 
west  section.     In  these  areas  the  general  scarcity  of  farm  labor  and  the  more 
favorable  returns  from  other  agricultural  enterprises  account  largely  for  the 
decrease  in  sheep  numbers. 

In  the  North  Atia;.i"t,ic  t tales  the  trend  in  3.heep  numbers  i)as  been  steadily 
downward  since  1919-    Numbe.T'S  there  are  oni.y  naif  as  large  as  they  "-/ere  cit 
the  beginning  of  the  decli.ne.     In  the  South  Atl-:;r.tic  States,  tiie  I'-iocky 
Wiountain  and  Pacific  States,  numbers  h.ave  been  decreasing  since  1931-  •'*-t 
the  beginriing  of  1946  numbers  were  dov/n  about  49  pe^'-'ent  in  the  South  i'f.lanti; 
and  Pacific  Coast  regions,  and  35  percent  in  die  iviovm taia  btates.     In  r,r:e 
East  and  "nest  dorth  Central  States  and  tiiO  South  Central  States  east  01'  Texas 
and  Oivlahoma  num.bers  increased  until  a9.42 .    They  have  since  decreased,  drop- 
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ping  f,bout  33  pet-^ceut  in  the  Worth  (Centra;!,  arte'.,  ana  r<bc.;t  23  pt.-rccjnt  in  the 
Douta  Oentx£l  arjc:.  outsioe  of  Te:;  as  .     In  L'ex^.fa-  :-he'jp  numbers  continued  to  in- 
crcaee  until  1943.     Tiiey  n.-  v-;  cince  aeclined  nearly  S  percent. 

AlKost  since  the  beginning  of  the  shee])  induE-'-^ry  in  tae  UniLed  States,  sharp 
upward  and  dovmward  changjs  in  production  ha'/e  occuiTed.     Sone  c;f  the  mai-ked 
changsfc  in  production  v/ere  brought  about  by  shifts  in  sheep  production  fi'om 
certain  areas  of  the  country  to  other  .creas.    Sorrie  other  inarked  changes  have 
roi-iited  from  severe  drought.    For  the  moi't  part,  ccnditions.  v/iiich  in  x,ne 
past  have  resulted  in  lack  of  stability  in  sheep  prediction,  do  no+  ra'V/  exist, 
and  in  ;.:enei'al  most  of  the  important  factors  aflecting  the  industry.'  are  favor- 
able i'oz  a  greater  degree  of  stability. 


St.eck  Sheep 

ane  Jjambs  on  Farms  January  1 

(in  thousGhd  head) 

UcSieiTi  Sheep  States 

ear 

excluaing  Taxas 

Texas        All  Other  Stattjs 

United  States 

1923 

19,320 

3,490  9,7S7 

■32,597 

19j1 

27,252 

6,749              13 //1 9  . 

..7,720 

1934 

,  26,U01 

^^,059     ■     .  l./:,lSi 

44,244 

1942 

24,512 

10,332  14,963 

49 ',807 

1943  , 

23,4-;0 

10,539  14,S17 

48,796 

1944 

21,633 

10,223  13,376 

45,232 

1945 

19,240 

9 -91^^  11,766 

40,922 

1946  1/ 

17,247 

9/7lo              10,;;  5  2 

37,517 

1/^  Preliminary 

Wool:  Pr eduction.,  Imports  and  Con.-?ui!ipticn 

(in  million  pounds)  ,  . 

 (Production  and  Consumption .  -  grease  basis,  I;iiports  -  actual  we ight) 

Year  Domostic  Production  iTiocrts  Mill  Consui.^ptic n  


1935-39  a\erage 

425 

86 

592 

1940 

/37 

223 

64.1 

1941 

45  o 

614 

977 

1942 

459 

787  1/' 

1,077 

1943 

450 

■  644  V' 

1,061 

1944 

418 

585  V 

1,009 

1945 

387 

707  y 

1,013 

194b  2/ 

358 

650 

1,000 

1/  hxcludes  foreign  ovvnee  sti-ategic  reserves  entered  duty  freo  as  an  act  of 
international  courtesy. 


2/  Indicated 
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on  Pi  Pur  iU.^l'  IxhrlDO  I 

Suggested  State 

Goals  for 

numbers 

on  Parm  at 

ena.  01  ly+f  v/itn 

\  r 

Comparisons 

I9U7  :  Jan.  1 

•  • 

:  Percen 

tage  19 1+7  Goal 

State        '■  :■ 

expected  and 

1937-41 

:  (end  0 

f  year)  is  of 

• 

Dec.   )i  (joai  1/ 

I      Reported  ; 

Average 

I  I9U6 

1  1917-41 

1,000 

1,  000 

T  AAA 
1,  UUU 

head 

nead. 

V\  Q  n  ^ 

Percent  Percent 

Maine         ]  ■ 

'7r\ 
30 

31 

97 

68 

If.  H. 

0 

10 

100 

80 

\rt  • 

l'^ 

15 

P7 

93 

61 

Mass.         , . 

0 

8 

0 

1(D0 

100 

li.  I. 

2 

2 

p 

c 

100 

100 

Gonn, 

7     -  . 

.100 

lUo 

K.  I. 

.  217 

66 

iN.  J. 

7 

"7 

7 

7 

1 

100 

100 

ira. 

duel 

92 

66 

unio 

T  PR? 

.  95 

65 

ina  • 

676 

9^ 

63  • 

liko 

)t  7P 

6ii| 

93 

72 

Mien, 

yUU 

.  .         550     *  • 

904 

90 

55  ■ 

Wis, 

"Z  7  Q! 

33° 

Minn. 

800 

870 

■  92 

77 

Iowa 

825 

•  921 

1  PDP 

X,  CXJC 

90 

69. 

Mo, 

1,113 

: ;  .  ,1,132 

1,  4U^ 

ss 

.79 

b •   DaK . 

l,i'+U 

1,  C.OO 

-»-»  J"  ( 

90 

83 

iMe  Dr  • 

POPi 
ciUU 

000 
C.CC. 

320 

90 

62 

JJei, 

0 

d.  ■ 

1 

,  100 

100 

Ma. 

M-D 

)|Q 

.  9^ 

67 

Va. 

■300 

31U 

7p;p; 

96 

77 

¥.  Va. 

•325 

33^ 

'  f>m 
.;  rjul 

Q7 

;    9  ( 

Ar 

N.  C, 

♦  ■  '  R7 

82 

710 

1  ■  HRP 

;  91 

67 

Tenn, 

377 

■ 

.  9S 

96. 

i  0  • 

'   •           5  • 

i .-. 

•   •   '  8 

loo 

62 

G-a. 

Id 

lb 

:  2U 

100 

67 

i!  ia. 

OP 

•  00 
cc. 

7A 
30 

100 

:73 

Ala. 

■    ( 33 

'                         1  "7 

33 

k? 

,100 

7.9 

Miss. 

'.  :7o 

•     67     .  • 

70 

:10U 

\  100 

Ark. 

,85  i 

85  ■ 

106 

=  -  .89 

La. 

ol '  0 
CMC. 

OCT  7 

253 

P7k 

:  96 

■88 

UKia. 

.    .  cKJU 

£lli5 

92 

.70 

lex. 

0  7P; 

y,  f lo 

Q   PI  k 
7,  '^-1-4 

99 

10^+ 

iM.  DaJc, 

D^U 

Dlo 

102 

76 

ivans. 

)l  "ZK 

kRQ 

87 

83 

Mont . 

c:,1DU 

2,490 

87 

69 

laano 

IjU^U 

T  TOP 

1  Qnn 

X,  y\j\j 

88 

55 

I'Jyo . 

d,  M-^U 

7  )  n  p 
3,  412 

92 

72 

Colo, 

1,500 

1,570 

1,718 

96 

87 

W.  Mex. 

1,500 

1,581 

p  T  kk 

95 

70 

Ariz . 

501 

131 

93 

66 

Utah 

1,930 

2,032 

2,377 

95 

81 

ITev, 

;  550 

577 

788 

95 

70 

V/ash, 

"Z  A  A 

jOU 

■ZC  A 

350 

612 

86 

1+9 

729 

281 

1,77^ 

S3 

1+1 

Calif, 

1,855 

2,07s 

2.992 

89 

62 

u.  s. 

35.200 

37,517 

1+6.123 

91+ 

76 

1_/     G-oal  for 

end  of  year  19^+7 

is  to  maintain  the  number 

expected 

to  be  on  hand 

January 

1,  19^7. 
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■-.    ■  CHICKENS  AND. TURKEYS  TO  BE  RAISED 

Requirements  and  Market  Outlook;   'In  establishing  the  goals  for  the  numlDer 
of  young  chickens  to  be  raised  in  194-7,  it  is  necessary  to  make  certain' 
assumptions  as  to  egg  requir'^ments  in  1948.    For  the  turkey  goal,  however, 
assumptions  of  demand  in  194-7  only  are  needed.  "  ' 

In  setting  these  two  goals  it  is  assumed  that  consumer  incom.es  v;ill  con- 
tinue at  about  the  present  level  during  the  first  tv/o  or  three  quarters  of 
194-7.    To¥;ard  the  end  of  194-7  it  is  possible  that  incomes  v/ill  decline. 
By  that  time  it  is  believed  that  manufactiarer ,  xvholesaler  and  retailer 
inventories  will  be  quite  large  and  that  some  reduction  in  manufacturing 
may  then  occur.    Because  of  several  rigidities  in  the  pricing  structure  it 
seems  more  likely  that  the  reduction  in  consumer  incomes  at  that  time  vdll  • 
occur  through  an  increase  in  ^employment  rather  than  through  a  decrease 
in  wages. 

This  recession  may  last  through  the  middle  of  194B,  after  which  time  there 
probably  will  be  a  gradual  revival  of  industrial  production  and  of  pur- 
chasing power. 

The  expected  supply  of  red  meats  is  a  very  important  factor  to  be  con- 
sidered in  setting  production  -goals  for  poultry,  and.  the  follovdng 
assumptions  concerning  the  supply  and  seasonal  distribution  have  been 
used. 

During  the  first  six  m.onths  of  194-7,  it  is  expected  that  m.eat  supplies  will 
be  sufficiently  short  so  that  retail  prices  will  continue  considerably  above 
the  old  ceiling  levels.     In  the  last  six  months  of  the  year,  particularly 
in  the  fourth  quarter,  rather  ample  supplies  of  m.eat  are  expected  to  be 
available.    In  194-8,  mieat  supplies  are  now  expected  to  more  nearly  fill 
the  demand  than  they  will  in  1947. 

In  view  of  these  assumptions  concerning  consumer  incomes  and  meat  supplies  5 
it  is  assumed  that  the  civilian  demand  for  eggs  in  1947  with  prices  at  or 
near  support  levels  will  amiount  to  36O  eggs  per  capita  and  between  340  and 
350  eggs  in  1948.     The  rate  of  360  eggs  will  be  the  third  highest  on  record, 
exceeded  only  by  1945  and  1946.  v;hen  consumption  amounted  to  392  and  about 
370 j  respectively.     The  1935-39  consumption  averaged  only  298  eggs  per 
capita.    Due  to  the  expected  meat  supply  situation  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year,  and  the  high  level  of  consumer  incomes,  egg  consumiption  fromi  January 
through  June  might  be  at  an  annual  rate  somewhat  higher  than  360.  The 
reverse  of  this  may  be  true ,  hov/ever ,  during  the  last  six  months  of  the 
year. 

It  is  assumed  that  producer  prices  for  chickens  during  the;  first  half  of 
1947  will  be  at  a  somewhat  higher  level  than  during  the  comparable  period 
in  1946.    Because  of  more  adequate  meat  supplies  diari.ng  the  last  half  of 
1947,  however,  producer  prices  may  average  somewhat  lower  than  during  the 
first  half  of  the  year.    It  seems  likely  that  the  demand  for  chickens  v;ill 
amount  to  23  pounds  per  capita  in  1947.     This  is  the  same  quantity  as  it 
appears  will  be  consumed  in  1946,     The  demand  dm'ing  the  first  six  m.onths 
of  1947  will  probably  be  at  a  higher  annual  rate  than  this,  and  som.ev/hat 
less  during  the  last  six  months.    Aside  from  cold  storage  stocks,  poultry 
meat  supplies  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  will  come  from  com.mercial 
brQi;}.ers  and  from  farm  raised  chickens  in  about  equal  proportions. 
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It  is  being  assumed  tha;t  the  demand  for  turkeys  in  194-7  v/ill  amount  to  4.3 
pounds  per  capita  at  price  levels  which  have  prevailed  during  194-5  and 
194-6.     This  compares  vdth  an  estimated  4-, 5  pounds  being  consumed  this 
yeaDr.  -If  the  supply  of  meats,  ho\Yever,  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
.year  prove  to  be  as  abundant  as  mentioned  above,  turkey  prices,  during 
the  heavy  marketing  period,  m.ay  not  be  as  high  as  spring  price  levels 
would  indicate . 

Production  Ad.justm.ents ;    Some  expansion  of  the  number  of  hens  and  pullets 
on  farms  January  1,  194^,  compared  with  numbers  anticipated  on  January  1, 
194-7,  was  considered  desirable  by  State  Production  Ad. jus tmcnt' Committees . 
These  Committees  prepared  suggestions  regarding  194-7  farm  production 
during  July  and  August  194-6.    Summarization  of  information  fui-^nished  by 
the  Production  Adjustment  Committees  of  all  States  show  that  4-49  million 
hens  and  pullets  on  farms  January  1,  194-B,  w&s  thought  desirable.  This 
would  be  96  percent  as  m.any  hens  and  pullets  as  were  on  farm.s  at  the 
beginning  of  194-6.    Some  differences  in  regional  changes  in  numbers  were 
suggested.    In  the  Northeastern,  North  Central,  and  East  Central  States 
numbers  of  hens  and  pullets  at  the  beginning  of  194-S  would  be  94-  percent 
of  January  1,  194-6,  numbers.    In  the  South  and  West  the  figures  would  be 
98  and  99  percent,  respectively. 

Partly  to  make  possible  an  increase  in' the  number  of  hens  and  pullets  on 
farms  by  194-8,  State  Production  Adjustment  Committees  suggested  that  8 
percent  more  chickens  be  raised  in  194-7  than  in  194-6.     The  highest 
relative  expansion  in  numbers  of  chickens  reiiscd  was  suggested  for  the 
New  England  States.    For  all  of  the  Northeast  an  expansion  of  18  percent 
was  suggested.    Except  for  an  11  percent  increase  suggested , for  the  South, 
this  would  represent  about  3  times  the  relative  expansion  suggested  for 
other  regions.    Suggested  numbers  raised  in  194-7  would  be  below  194-6 
numbers  in  the  Northern  Plains  States  and  in  Mississippi  .and  Maryland. 
In  all  other  States  they  v/ould  be  equal  to  or  higher  than  1946  numbers. 
Associated  vjith  the  suggested  S  percent  increase  in  numbers  of  chickens 
raised  would  be  some  expansion  in  the  number  of  commercial  broilers 
raised,    Comipared  vrith  the  State  Production  Adjustm.ent  Committee's 
anticipations  of  commercial  broiler  production  in  1946  the  increase  sug- 
gested for  1947  ?/ould  am.ount  to  about  7  percent. 

Approxim.ately  the  same  production  of  turkeys  in  1947  as  in  1946  v/as  sug- 
■gested  by  the  State  Comm.ittce,     Lower  production,  by  as  much  as  6  percent, 
was,  suggested  for  the  Northeast,  North  Central  and  East  Central  regions. 
These  were  slightly  more  than  balanced  by  suggested  increases  in  the 
other  two  regions — 8  percent  for  the  South  and  6  percent  for  the .West. 

Recommended  Goal:  ,  The  table  belov.'  shov'/s  the  recommended  goal  for  the  .  . 
number  of  young  chickens  to  be  raised  and  the  number  of  turkeys  to  be 
raised  in  1947.    No  goal  is  being  established  for  the  production  of 
broilers.    Attached  is  a  Production  Guide  Statement  which  should  bo 
given  wide  circulation  among  broiler  producers. 
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! 

Percent  Goal  i3  of: 

Unit 

!     194  7 
:  Goal 

:  1946 
: Indicated 

.1937-41 
,  Average 

:  1946 
, Ind  icated 

.  1937-41 
.  i.verage 

Eggs 

dcz. 

:  4,200 

:  4,480 

.  3,252 

!  94 

!  129 

Kens  &  Pullets, 
on  January  1  • 

. ,  Thous. 

'435,0.00 

:  469,431 

• 

3  76,577 

93 

116 

Chickens  raised* 

Thous . 

670,000 

t  : 

•  677,166  • 

656,  .64 

99 

102 

Turkeys 

Tbous.  < 

40,^60 

:  41,013 

30,7':',3  , 

99 

133 

Hens  and  Pulletq  on  Farms  January  1,   19^7;     The  goal  of  -xS5  million  hens  and 
pullets  on  farms  Jf.nuary  1,  1947,  whi'-b  was  announced  Au.fu.^t  25,   is  not 
being  revised  as  conditions  have  not  chanfred  me.teria'lly  since  th",  i"oal  v;as 
announced. 

Egg  requirements  for.  1947,   in'^  lud  ing ,  360  e  .:::?s  ,  per  car^ita  for  U.  S,  domestic 
use  and  a  moderate  amount  of  dried  e;-:;-  for  United  Kingdom,  are  presen^bly 
0stim;ated  at  about  4,620  million  dozen  (4,200  million  dozens  -^rcm.  farm  iiro- 
duction),   or  6  -percent  less  than  the.  Indicated  1916  prcdnntion.    V'fith  a 
rate  of  lay  in  line  with  the  psst  tv/o  years,  this  reqii.ii'ed  ni.imber  of  eggs 
can  be  produced  by  the  goal  num.ber  of  435  m-illion  hens  ar.d  pullets.  It 
does  not  appear  to  be  desirable  to  issm  numerical  State  gopls  since  normal 
culling  and  Iiousing  practiC'dS  through  the  fall  and  earl^'-  winter  should 
result  in  the  desired  nuraber  of  hojis  '  end .  pul  Is  ts  on  farms  Jan'iary  1,  1947, 

Chickens  Raised;     A  sufficient  num.ber  of  pullets  can  be  saved  from  the  goal 
of  670  million  young  chickens  to  be  raised  in  1947,  so. that  laying  flocks 
in  1948  will  be  large  enough  to  provide  340  to  350  eggs  per  capita  for. 
domestic  use,  sufficient  hatching  eggs,  and  comm.srcial  exports'  about  equal 
to  recent  years.     Ko  government  exports  of  eggs  are  anticipated  for  1948. 
This  will  require  ahout  410  million  hrms  and  pnllets  on  farms  January  1, 
194R,  6  percent  less  than  the  January  1,  1947,  indicated. 

Since  1948  hen  numbers  will  be  deterninoc  hy  the  chickens  raised  in  1947; 
some  adjustments  between  States  appear  necessary.    Hence  the  chickens  raised 
goal  of  670  million  hf-ad  was  distributed  am.ong  the  States  in  a  m.anner  that 
is  designed  to  contribute  toward  a  miore  d;-3sirable  distribution  of  egg  pro- 
duction under  the  peacetime  conditions  expoc-^ed  in  1948..    In'  genaral,  the^ 
Northeast  and  the  West  Coast  States  were  given  goals  relati-^eiy  higher  than 
the  rest  of  the  country  to  allow  for  rebuilding  their  flocks  -Ad-iicVi  wore 
reduced  in  1946  by  the  effects  of  the  physical  shorta.ee  rP  f'"-vd  in  those 
areas.     The  Midwest,,  where  egg  production  expanded  gre-.-.tly  curing  th'.v  'var  . 
duo  to  the  heavy  dem.and  for  dri'jd  egg,   is  being  asked  to  adjju.st  relatively 
more  than  other  sections  in  order  to  avoid  the  possiV^ility  of  rocurront 
surpluses  of  eggs  .in  that  area.     Certain  States  where  mark'jtinr  focilities, 
are  inadequate  and  surplus  conditions,  with  lovv'  ep;g  rricrjs  occur. almost 
every  year,  are  being  asked  to  make,  dcwn-v/ard  adjustments  in  th<i  num.ber  of 
chickens  to  be  raised  next  year.     North  and  South  Dakota,  ond      i'^'Tf^  t  ka , 
are  among  these  States.     These  States  have  had  co.'is  iderabl-j  '  ■  1  .t'T'iculty  in 
m.arketing  the  eggs  produced,  particularly  in  the  western  part  of  the  States, 
and  prices  to  producers  in  that  area  have  been  relatively  low,  cc^i'.^'  d 
v;ith  other  areas,  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1946.     The  Sout'.  .r.atern 
States  have  experienced  considerable  d if ficu.lt •<,''  with  egg  surpluses  which 
their  marketing  systems  have  not  been  able  to  absorb  at  prices  in  line  with 
those  in  other  areas  of  the  country.    All  States,   or  portions   of  States, 
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.  whero  marketing  facilities  aro  inadoquato  to  handle  tho  voluna  of  eggs 
produced  should,  endeavor  to  nakc  adjustmonta-  as-soon  as  possible  to 
brin'g  production  in  line  with  ability  to  market  satisfa-ctor ily,  and 
should  improve  their  marketing  n.othods  and  facilities  a's  rapidly  as 
possible  , 

iidjustments  betvroen  States  were  not  made  whe'ro'  it  would  bring  the 
State's  goal  below  the  prewar  1937-41  average,  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  States  in  the  .production  adjustment  reports  suggested  number 
of  chickens  raised  below  tho  prewar  average.     In  such  cases  it  was  not 
considered  desirable  to  ask  any  State  to  raise  more  chickens  than  the 
State  had  sUfTgsstod  as  being  desirable. 

Turkeys  Raised;     The  goal  of  40,760,000  turkeys  to  be  raised  in  1947  will 
provide  4,3  pounds  of  turkey  meat  per  capita,  about  the  same  as  estima- 
ted for  1946.     In  view  of  the  probable  red  meat  supplies  this  should  be 
a  sufficient  quantity  even  though  consumption  has  been  on  a  rising  trend 
during  the  last  several  years.     In  sotting  tho  State  goals  the  suggested 
number  of  turkeys  to  be  raised  sent  in  by  the  States  were  accepted  as 
the  goal  in  all  but  a  few  cases,    I.  few  States  asked  to  increase  con- 
siderably —  some  asked  for  more  turkeys  than  had  ever  been -raised  in  • 
that  State  before.     Such  increases  were  not  considered  advisable  in 
1947  when  production  should  be  about  the  same  as  in  1946, 

Labor  and  Production  Supplies;     Tho  availability  of  labor,  machinery, 
and  other  production  facilities  will  be  adequate  for  the  1947  production 
goals.     Of  all  the  marketing  facilities  needed,  storage  space  for  fro- 
zen eggs  and  poultry  may  bo  tho  most  critical.     It  is  hoped  that  storage 
holdings  of  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables  will  have  declined  sufficiently 
by  next  year  so  that  adequate  space  for  these  poultry  products  will  be 
available , 

It  is  becoming  quite  apparent  that  an  adequate  supply'  of  feed  grains 
will  be  available  during  1947.     The  reduction  in  the  total  numbers  of 
livestock  units  on  farm.s,  and  a  probable  reduction  in  the  weight  of 
livestock  marketed  is  expected  to  enable  farmers  to  carry  over  into 
the  new  feeding  year  beginning  October  1,  1947,  a  considerably  larger 
quantity  of  feed  than  they  had  on  hand  October  1,  1946,  Consequently, 
feed  prices  should  decline  from  their  present  levels.    Protein  supplies, 
however,  are  expected  to  remain  tight,  which  may  result  in  some 
maldistribution  of  supplies. 

Support  Prices,   1947;     The  1947  goals  for  egg  production  aro  intended 
to  produce  the  quantity  of  eggs  which  can  be  absorbed  in  normal  market- 
ing channels  at  farm  prices  which  will  reflect  at  least  90  percent  of 
parity.    Poultrymen  will  start  the  year  with  hen  numbers  at  the  goal 
level.    Uncertainties  exist,  however,  both  as  to  the  demand  and  the' 
supply  situation  during  the  coming  year  which  may  require  price  support 
operations.     It  is  highly  unlikely  that  price  support  operations  for 
chickens  and  turkeys  will  be  necessary  if  production  does  not  exceed 
the  goals.    However,  the  following  statement  of  policy  will  serve  as 
a  guide  for  price  support  programs,  if  they  should  become  necessarvj 
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Levels  and  Methods  of  Supr^ortinp  Prices 

Eggs 

During  19^7,  egg  prices  will  be  supported  at  levels  v/hich  v.dll  roflcct  a 
U.  S.  national  average  farm  price  of  90  percent  of  parity  adjusted  for 
seasonality.    To  accomplish  this,  pur-chase  prices  villi  be  announced  from 
time  to  time  by  regions  or  states  when  it  is  nect^ssary  to  carry  on  pur- 
chase operations  to  bring  producer  returns  to  such  level. 

Producers  should  expect  to  receive  approximately  the  announced  prices  for 
their  area  provided  they  can  place  their  product  in, marketing  channels 
which  can  be  reached  by  price  support  programs.     This  does-  not  mean  that 
all  producers  within  a  given  area  'Adll  receive  exactly  the  announced 
purchase  price  as  differences  due  to  quality ,  location,  and  marketing 
facilit". and  practices  v;ill  continue  to  exist.    With,  this  typo  of  price 
support  operation,  purchases  will  be  most  extenvsivo  in.  areas  of  surplus, 
produc  t-'.on.     Such  a  program  is  designed  to  "cirain.  off"  .the  .surplus;  j,^.  ■ 
these  a-.i.x-as  and  should  raise  the  national  price  structure  to-  the:  required 
level.    Price  relationships  between  regions  may  vary  considerably  vith 
changing  circur.stances , 

Chickens 

The  price  for  chickens  will  be  supported  by  buying  dressed  chickens  at 
levels  which  will  reflect  a  U.  S.  average  farm  price  of  90  percent  of 
parity.    Chickens  weighing  less,  than  3-1/2  pounds  live  weight,  all _  com- 
mercial broilers  and  old  roosters  will  not  be  p'or-chased.  ; 

Turkeys 

The  price  for  turkeys  vjill  be  supported  by  buying  dressed  turkeys  at 
levels  which  will  reflect  U.  S.  average  farm  prices  of  90  percent  of 
parity.    Purchases  will  be  lim.ited  to  the  period  of  heavy  miarke tings 
from  October  through  January,  when  more  than  90  percent  of  the  crop  is 
normally  sold  from  farms.    Breeder  stock  will  not  be  purchased. 

.    ..  Methods  of  Support 

Insofar  as  practical,  price  support  purchases  for  eggs  v\fill  be  limited  to 
dried  and  frozen  eggs.    Price  support  purchases  for  chickens  and  turkeys ^ 
v/ill  be  limited  to  pur^chases  of  dressed  birds  in  carlot  Oj^uantities  from 
producers,  cooperative  associations,  processors  and  dealers,  l 
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Recommendations  for  Achievement'  of  Goals:  .  The  only  means  now  available  to 
the  Department  to  "obtain  producer  cooperation  in  meeting  these  goals  is  an 
educational  campaign.    Farmers  should  be  told  that  the  normal  number  of 
pullets  saved  from  the  goal  of  670  'million  chickens  raised  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  provide  a  desirable  egg  supply  in  194-8. 

Broiler  producers  may  find  it  profitable  to  market  a  large  output  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year  since  commercial  broilers  provide  a  substantial 
proportion  of  the  fresh  supplies  of  poultry.    During  the  last  six  months 
of  the  year,  ho¥70ver,  broiler  producers  should  proceed  v;ith  caution 
because  red  meat  supplies  v/ill  be. more  readily  available.    The  prospects 
for  broilers  are  discussed  more  fully  in  the  attached  "Broiler  Production 
Guide  Statement."  ■  • 

Present  indications  point  tov;ard  an  expansion  of  turkey  production  in  194-7. 
The  general  moat  supply  situation  v/ill  result  in  high  turkey  prices  during 
the  hatching  season.    This,  coupled  with  an  abundant  feed  supply,  will 
probably  result  in  an  increased  production.    Educational  material  should 
be  issued  which  points  out  the  probable  demand  for  turkeys  next  fall  and 
winter, 

PRODUCTICN  GUIDE  FOR  BROILER  INDUSTRY 

As  was  the  case  in  194-6,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  not  establishing 
a  production  goal  for  commercial  raised  broilers.  These  broilers  act  as  a 
supplementary  meat  supply  to  the  chickens  marketed  by  farmers  all  over  the 
Nation.  In  order  to  establish  a  broiler  goal  it  would  be  necessary  to 
forecast  and  determine  the  number  of  chickens  that  farms  vdll  raise.  This 
cannot  be  done  accurately  so  far  in  advance |  therefore,  no  broiler  goal  is 
being  announced. 

The  outlook  for  the  production  of  commercial  broilers  in  194-7  as  of  this 
date  is  a  mixed  one.    During  the  first  part  of  the  year  the  demand  v/ill 
apparently  bo  rather  large,  but  during  the  last  six  months  of  the  year 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  question  as  to  the  size  of  the  demand  and  the 
consequent  price  levels.  ..  . 

Between  nov/  and  about  the  middle  of  next  year,  the  supply  of  red  meats  will 
not  be  large.    This  will  probably  result  in  retail  meat  prices  being:  sub- 
stantially above  the  levels  v/hich  prevailed  before  ceiling •  prices  wore 
removed.    During  the  latter  half  of  1947,  hov/ever.,  there  is  likely  to  be 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  meat  animals  m.arketed,  and  the  supply  of  meats 
is  therefore  expected  to  increase  somevi/hat.    Present  indications  are  that 
by  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  consumer  supplies  of  meats  v/ill  become 
fairly  ample . 


I 


1 
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Another  factor  influencing  the  demand  for  broilers  is  the  l.Gvel  of  consumer 
incotties*    They  are  very  high  at  the  present  tine  and  are  expected  to  remain 
at  about  their  present  level  during  the  first  two  or  three  quarters  of  > 
The  prospects  for  the  last  half  of  19^7,  as  far  as  consuraor  incomes  are 
concerned,  is  none  too  clec\r.    Present  indications  are  th-'.t  we  can  expect 
incomes  to  decline  from  the  present  high  levels  and  that  price  levels  xAll 
also  go.  do^  commensurate.    It  is  impossible  to  say  hov;  sharp  thw  decline 
will  be  and  at  what  time  it  will  begin.     There  is,  however,  fairly  sound 
reason  to  anticipate  that  unemployment  will  increase,  price  levels  will 
decline,  and  that  consumer  purchasing  pow>jr  v;ill  bo  at  a  lo;ver  level  than 
during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

The  last  half  of  the  year  should  be  v/atched  very  carefully  by  broiler 
producers.     The  increase  in  supply  of  rc.d  meats,  together  with  the  decreas- 
ing ability  on  the  part  of  consumers  to  p.ay  high  prices  for  chickene,  ■ 
indicates  that  producers  should  be  extremely  cautious  in  their  operations. 

Feed  supplies  apparently  will  be  liberal,  vith  the  exception  of  protein 
concentrates.    Feed  prices,  however,  will  probably  be  higher  t^.an  "ohe 
ceiling  prices  which  expired  on  June  3*^  of  this  year. 

Even  though  the  demand  for  broilers  ready  for  market  before  July  1  is  • 
expected  to  be  large,  broiler  producers  should  study  the  marketing 
situation  carefully.     In  several  of  the  broiler  areas  experience  has 
shown  that  there  is  a  practical  operating  limit  to  Liie  number  of  chicks 
that  can  be  started  each  week  in  terms  of  marketing  fa.cilities.     The  live 
haulers  and  local  processing  plants  have  a  capacity  limit  beyond  vfhich 
they  cannot  operate.    In  order  to  attract  buyers  from  other'  areas,  sor.e- 
times  as  far  as  500  miles  or  r>cre  away,  experience  has  also  shovrn  that 
rather  sharp  reductions  in  prices  must  cccur-.  ,  • 

The  Department  is,  therefore,  suggesting  that  the  broiler  industry  exercise 
a  mioasure  of  self-control  all  dijring  the  comdng  year.     Production  during 
the  first  half  of  the  year  should  be  at  a  relatively  high,  rate  but  not  • 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  marketing  system  to  absorb  the  birds.  During 
the  last  half  of  the  year  an  attitude  of  cautious  study  of  market  demands 
is  being  suggested  before  broiler  chicks  are  started. 
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CHICKENS  RAISED  ON  FARMS;     Sugf^ested  State  Goals  for  1947 


:  Percept 

Goal  is  of: 

State 

i  1947 

:  1946 

:     193  7-41 

:  1946 

:  19.37-41 

:  Goal 

:  Indicated 

{  Average 

:  Indicated 

:  Averarre 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

percent 

^  ^  4^  

Percent 

Ma  ine 

•'3,990 

3^780 

3^759 

106 

106 

N.  H. 

•3,580 

3,134 

3,402 

114 

105 

V  t . 

1 ,490 

1,530 

1,314 

97 

113 

Mass  . 

9,600 

7,334 

7,412 

131 

130 

R.  I. 

750 

626 

814 

120 

92  i 

C  onn . 

4,600 

3,240 

4,609 

142 

100  \ 

K.  Y.  ' 

20,200 

16,986 

19,377 

119 

104- 

N .  J . 

9,250 

9,255 

9,799 

100 

94 

Fa. 

32,600 

32,274 

28,507 

101 

114 

Ohio 

30,000 

29,221 

30,704 

103 

98 

Ind. 

27,440 

28,441 

27,447 

96 

100 

111. 

35,100 

34,270 

35,103 

102 

100 

M  ic  h « 

io, obU 

ib  ,  (  IO 

its ,  OD  i 

TIT 
1  ii 

iUU 

ITis  . 

19,350 

20,560 

19,355 

94 

100 

Minn. 

35,000 

38,047 

31, 891 

92 

110 

Iowa 

48,800 

53,209 

48,834 

92 

100 

Mo. 

32,520 

31,923 

32,523 

102 

100 

S,  Dak. 

14,500  ■ 

16,976 

11,701 

85 

124 

26,200 

31,539 

24,889 

83 

105 

L'9  X  . 

c  ,450 

o    o  cr  o 

<i ,   b  8 

2 , 135 

109 

115 

Md. 

6,500 

7,330 

7,036 

89 

92 

Va. 

16,000  • 

15,891 

16,162 

101 

99 

W.  Va. 

5 , 000 

4,96  8 

5 , 13 

101 

92 

N.  C. 

18,300 

20,732 

18,305 

88 

100 

Ky. 

20,220 

19,303 

20,222 

105 

100 

Tenr. 

15,830 

14,199 

15,536 

111 

100  i 

S.  C. 

8,340 

8,958 

8,340 

93 

100  . 

Ga. 

13,950 

13 , 06  8 

13,957 

107 

100  j 

Fla . 

3 , 500 

3  ,402 

4 ,360 

lOo 

1 

Ala. 

12,130 

13,225 

12,137 

92 

100  \ 

Miss  . 

12,650 

14,850 

13,239 

85 

96 

Ark. 

13,500 

11,307 

13,547 

113 

100 

La . 

8,440 

7,751 

8,441 

109 

100 

Okla . 

17,000 

16,866 

17,350 

101 

98 

Tex. 

35,260 

35,286 

35,268 

100 

100 

N.  D. 

9,000 

10,940 

7,097 

82 

127 

Kans . 

24,740 

27,156 

24,745 

91 

100  J 

Mont . 

3,600 

4,561 

3,470 

79 

104  1 

Idaho 

3,800 

3,562 

3,607  • 

107 

105  1 

Wyo. 

1,600 

1,558 

1,384 

103 

116  1 

Colo. 

5,580 

5,582 

5,580 

100  • 

100  I 

N.  ,Mex. 

1,320 

1,208 

1,396 

109 

95  1 

Ariz  . 

760 

630 

934 

121 

81  ^ 

Utah 

2,670 

2,358 

2,670 

113 

100 

Nev. 

390 

355 

395 

110 

99 

Wash. 

8,240 

7,485 

7,777 

110 

106  ^ 

Orep;, 

4 , 500 

3,528 

4,634 

128 

97  M 

Calif. 

21,200 

19,131 

21,029 

111 

101 

U.  S.  670,000  677,166  656,467  98.9  102.1 
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Stato  Goal  for  li 
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r       P>3rc9rt  Goa] 

is  of: 

State 

:  19i7 

1946  : 

103  7-'-l 

:       19.':-  : 

1937-^ 

I        -.joai  ; 

Indicated  : 

:   Indioat'^d  : 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Farcent 

Percfjn 

till          1  V- 

46 

114 

•  109 

DO 

7o 

"54 

113 

157 

V  u  • 

9  Pin 

18c 

127  . 

108 

157 

iU  cl  o  o  • 

i-.  o  w  • 

9  t";  A 

^  io 

1  r\r\ 

100 

116 

■R  T 

o  u 

o  1 

o  o 
cc 

9  7 
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GUM  NAVAL  -STORES 


Summary;    The  goal  for  production  of  - gum  naval  stores  during  1947-48  is 
320,000  units  (equivalent  to  320,000  barrels  of  turpentine  and  900,000 
drums  of  rosin).    Such  goal  for  gum  naval  stores  production  is  in  addi- 
tion to  an  estimated  production  of  wood  naval  stores  of  345,000  barrels' 
of  turpentine  and  1,200,000  drums  of  rosin. 

Naval  stores  production  decreased  during  the  war,  mainly  as  a  result  ,of 
labor  and  equipment  shortages.    The  labor  situation  has  eased  during  . 
1945  and  is  expected  to  L-'aprove  further  in  1947.    Increases  are  also  ex 
pected  in  the  quantity  of  tools  and  equipment.    As  a  result,  there  may- 
be some  increase  in  the  production  of  gura  and  a  rather  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  production  of  wood  naval  stores  for  1946.    Further  in- 
creases are  expected  and  recommended  for  1947, 

The  1947  production  goacl  for  gum  naval  stores  appears  to  be  within  the  . 
production  capacity  of  the  gum  naval  stores  industry  and  v-rill  be  re- 
quired, in  addition  to  anticipated  production  of  vrood  naval  stores,  to  ■ 
meet  domestic  requirements  and  minimum  foreign  demands. 

Requirements:    Domestic  requirements  for  gum  and  wood  rosin  during  the 
seasons  1946-47  and  1947-48  are  not  yet  clearly  indicated.    There  is 
potentially  an  exceptionally  large  requirement  for  rosin,  but  actual  re 
quirements  mil  be  governed  by  the  availability  of  other  ingredients 
with  which  rosin  is  combined,  such  as  fats  and  oils,  lead,  and  titanium 
which  are  in  short  supply.    The  following  figiires,  based  on  information 
obtained  from  the  consuming  industries,  show  actual  domestic  consump- 
tion of  rosin  in  1945-46  and  estimates  for  domestic  consuraption  for 
1946-47  and  1947-48. 


Requirem.ents 


1945^46  - 


1946-47 


1947-48 


(in  o20  pound  drums) 


Soaps 
Paper 

Protective  Coatings 
Mi  s  c  e 1 lane  o us 

Total 


183,000 
275,000 
350,000 
446,000 


200,000 
350,000 
400,000 
450,000 


200,000 
350,000 
440,000 
510,000 


1,254,000        1,400,000  1,500,000 


Foreign  requirements  for  rosin  produced  in  the  United  States  during 
1946-47  are  reported  in  excess  of  900,000  drums  and  are  expected  to  be 
large  also  in  1947-48,     It  will  not  be  possible  to  fulfill  the  foreign 
demand  for  rosin  1946-47,    The  rosin  export  quota  for  the  first  three-' 
quarters  of  the  crop  year  is  only  325,000  drums  and  it  appears  probable 
that  exports  for  the  entire  crop  year,  including  ex-quota  shipments  to 
Canada,  will  not  exceed  400,000  drums.    For  the  crop  year  1947-48^  ex- 
ports of  rosin  may  reach  600,000  drums.    V/ith  the  termination  of  ship- 
ments by  UKRPiA,  however,  foreign  dem.and  may  be  less  than  now  appears 
probable,  depending  upon  availability  of  dollar  exchange. 

Domestic  requirements  for  gum  and  wood  turpentine  during  1947-48  are  ex- 
pected to  approximate  550,000  barrels,  as  compared  vrith  the  actual 
consumption  of  512,000  barrels  in  1945-46  and  estimated  consumption  of 
530,000  barrels  in  1946-47,    Requirements  are  classified  by  usage  as 
follows: 


Requirements 


1945-46 


Chemicals  &  pharmaceuticals  107,000 
Paint  &  varnish  factories  18,000 
Shoe  polish  11,000 
Miscellanous  industrial  28,000 
Over-the-counter  (Paint  thinngr348 ,000 


1946-47 


1947-48 


(in  50  gallon  barrels) 


Total 


512,000 


111,000 
18,000 
12,000 
29,000 

360,000 


117,000 
19,000 
13,000 
31,000 

370,000 


530,000  550,000 
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Export  requirements  for  gum  and  v/ood  turpentine  vri.ll  probably  exceed 
150,000  barrels  during  each  of  the  years  1946-47  and  1947-48.     It  is 
believed,  however,  that  the  supply  situation  -vvill  not  permit  exports  'jf 
more  than  approximately  90,000  "barrels  during  1946-47  and  120,000  barrels 
during  1947-48.     •     ■  - 


Naval  Stores:  Production,  Disappearance  and  .Harryovor,  1945-46 
and  Estimates  for  1946-47  and  1947^8 

:'  TURPENTIIIE  :  ROSIIj 

;  50  gallon  barrels  ;  520  pound  arums 

 ;     Gum  ;  Vfood  ;  Total  ;  Gm  ;  Wood  t  Total 

.  .  Thousands  Thousands 


Carryover  -  April  1,  1945 

168 

35 

203 

266 

122 

388 

Production  1945—46 

244 

244 

488 

694 

758 

1,452 

.  Imports  1945-46 

15 

-C»- 

15 

'  10 

-0- 

10 

Total  supply  1945-46 

427 

■  279 

706 

970- 

880 

1,850 

Domestic  ConsuriDtion  1945t46 

302. 

211 

513 

627 

627 

1,254 

ExTDorts  " 

57 

25 

92 

105 

102 

207 

Total  disappearance  " 

3G9 

236 

[  605 

;  732 

729 

1,461 

Carryover  -  April  1,  1946, 

5C 

43 

101 

238 

151 

339 

Est.  Production  1946-47  1/ 

265 

300 

565 

750 

1000 

1,750 

imports  " 

15 

15 

10 

-0- 

10 

"    total  supply  " 

338 

343 

681 

990 

1151 

2,149 

Est,  dom.  Consumption  19-^6-47 

260 

270 

■■■  530 

600 

BOG 

1,400 

"      exports  " 

!  50 

43 

93 

'200 

200 

400 

"      total  disappearance  " 

310 

313 

623 

800 

1000 

1,800 

Est,  carryover  -  April  1,  1947 

28 

30 

'53 

198 

151 

349 

•  "      production  1947-48 

320 

345 

665 

900 

1200 

2,100 

"      imports  " 

15 

-0- 

15 

10 

-0- 

10 

"      total  supply  " 

365 

"575 

738 

1108 

1351 

2,459 

••Est.  Dom.  Consumption  1947-48 

270 

280 

550 

625 

875 

1,500 

-  "    exports  '* 

53 

65 

113 

250 

350 

600 

"    total  disappearance  '* 

32  3 

345 

663 

875 

1225 

2,100 

"    carryover  liarch  31,  1948 

40 

30 

70 

233 

-126 

359 

(For  each  50. gallons  of  gum  -turpentine,  2,8  drums  of  gum  rosin  are 
produced^  for  50  gallons  of  steam  distilled  v/ood  turpentine  5,3 
drums  of  the  corresponding  rosinj  and  the  sulphate  turpentine  is 
not  accompanied  by  rosin  output,  the  resin  acids  in  tall  oil  being 
disregarded  in  the  tabulation.) 
1/  Adverse  vreather  has  substantially  reduced  this  figure.  


Production  Capacity:    Timber  resources  are  adequate  to  permit  production 
by  the  gum  naval  stores  industry  of  at  least  tT-'/ice  the  265,000  units 
indicated  for  1946-47,    The  limiting  factors  at  present  are  labor  and 
equipment  with  which  to  v/ork  the  trees  and  the  extremely  adverse  vreather 
conditions  prevailing  -fehroughout  1946-47  season.    Although  improvements 
are  anticipated,  the  same  factors  are  expected  to 'limit  production  in- 
1947-48,     It  is  possible,  hov/ever,  that  the  gum  naval  stores  industry 
will  produce  33  ,000  to  350,000  units  in  1947-48,  v/hich  is  equivalent 
to  330,000  to  350,000  barrels  of  turpentine  and  925,000  to  980,000  drums 
of  rosin, 

|>uggested  GoalV  ..Th^  suggested  -goal.  for  gum  nav-al  stores -production  in 
1947-48  is  320,000  units,  or  the  equivalent  .of  320,000  barrels  of  tur- 
pentine and  900,000  drums  of  rosin.  Such  goal  appears  within  the  pro- 
duction capacity  of  the  Indus tr3'"  and  justified  by  anticipated  require- 
menis  for  turpentine  and  rosin..    .The  vraod  industry  is  expected  to  produce 
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in  1947-48  about  345,000  barrels  of  turpentine  and  1,200,000  drums  of 
rosin.     Increased  facilities  have  been  constructed  by  the  vrood  indus- 
try and  utilization  of  existing  facilities  has  increased  as  labor  and 
equipmeiTfr  beCcirrie  •mor^-readily  available.    Moreover,  because  of  lower 
costs,  the  wood  industry  is  in  a  strong  competitive  position.    With  • 
such  volume  of  vrood  naval  stores  anticipated,  and  foreign  demand  for 
rosin  uncertain,  it  is  believed  the  gum  naval  stores  production  in 
1947-48  should  not  exceed  320,000  units. 


(jini  NA'-.^AL  STORES:    Yield  and  Production 


Period 


Crops 

YiForked 


Yield 


■  ot;.r;  1/ 
Production  l/ 


1957-41 

1942 

X943 

1944 

1945 

1946  (indicated) 

1947  (goal) 


10,000  trees 

9,882 
8,470 
6,700 
6,200 
6,258 
6,571 
7,620 


Units  per  Crop  2/ 


41.8 
38.0 
43.0 
39o6 
59.0 
40.3 
42.0 


Units 

412,900 

321,900 

288,382 

245,200 

244,250 

265,000' 

320,000  3/ 


1/  In  1945,  production  was  distributed  approximately  as  follov/s : -Georgia, 
~    74  percent;  Florida  18  percent;  Alabama  6  percent;  other  States  2  per- 
cent, 

2/  ijach  unit  is  50  gallons  of  turpentine  and  approximately  1,400  pounds 
of  rosin. 

3/  Goal  is  approximately  80  percent  of  1937-41  production  and  120  percent 
of  1946  indicated  production. 

Labor  and  Production  Supplies;    Shortages  of  labor  and  equipment  con- 
stituted the  m.ain  obstacle  to  gum  naval  stores  production  during  the  vrar. 
As  shown  above,  there  v/as  a  progressive  decline  in  gum  naval  stores  pro- 
duction from  prewar  through  1945,    Although  labor  shortages  affected 
virtually  all  industries,  they  were  particularly  acute  in  the  gum  naval 
stores  industry  because  of  the  low  wages  customarily  paid  and  the  high 
percentages  of  manual  labor  required  by  such  industry.     It  was  not  until 
the  price  ceilings  for  gum  rosin  were  increased  in  August  1945  that  the 
industry  could  pay  wages  approaching  the  ■'-rartirae  rates  paid  in  lumbering, 
pulpwood,  and  other  competitive  industries.    As  a  result,  the  industry 
was  unable  during  the  vrar  to  i/ork  a  normal  croppage  of  trees  or  to  work 
fully  the  croppage  actually  in  operation.     Both  labor  and  equipment  have 
become  more  plentiful  during  1946,  but  there  are  still  shortages  of  nails, 
cups  gutters  and  trucks.    However,  it  is  expected  that  the  situation  with 
respect  to  both  labor  and  equipment  t/tIII  improve  and  that  production  of 
gum  naval  stores  can  be  substantially  increased  in  1947, 

Marketing  Facilities;    Ample  facilities  for  marketing  gum  rosin  and  gum 
turpentine  are  available  and. .facilities  for  marketing  gum  as  such  are 
constantly  being  increased  through  additions  to  the  number  of  central' 
processing  plants,  which  to  a  great  extent  have  replaced  fire  stills 
throughout  the  naval  stores  belt. 

Prices ;     Gum  rosin  of  all  grades  sold  at  ceiling  prices  throughout  the 
first  quarter  of  1946,  -During  the  latter  part  of -April  and. early  May,' 
the  three  palest  grades  ^  (X,  m  and  YiTG)  dropped  below  the  ceilings  to'  a 
level  only  slightly  above .the  fourth  grade  (N) ,  and  remained  at  such 
level  until  price  controls  expired  on  June  30,  1946,    Thereafter  all 
grades  of  gum  rosin  rose  substantially,  the  increases  ranging  from  13 
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cents  per  100  pounds  for  grade  D  to  41  cents  per  100  pounds  for  grade  I. 
During  such  rise,  all  grades  rose  above  the  June  30  ceiling  prices  except 
grades  X  and  Yf/fc     The  June  30  ceilings  were  reireposed  on  July  25,  but  rosin 
vras  decontrolled  on  August  30.     Thereupon  prices  again  increased  to  the 
current  level  of  $7.72  per  100  pounds,  the  customary  differentials  between 
grades  being  largely  eliminate-d. 

Wood  rosin  appears  to  have  sold  consistently  at  ceiling  prices  (averaging 
about  ^2.00  per  100  pounds  less  than  equivalent  grades  of  gum  rosin)  until 
July  1,  1946,    With  the  expiration  of  price  controls,   FF  wood  rosin  was 
increased  $1.00  per  100  pounds,  and  paler  grades  are  understood  to  have 
sold,  in  some  cases,  at  prices  equivalent  to  gum  rosin.     Following  decontrol 
of  rosin  on  August  50,  the  price   of  the  various  grades  of  wood  rosin  rose 
from  |1.50  to  $2.00  per  100  pounds. 

Wood  turpentine  of  all  types  sold  at  ceiling  prices  until  July  1,  1946, 
(Ceiling  for  steam  distilled  wood  turpentine  is  |»68  per  bulk  gallon,  f,o.b, 
plant,  TA^ereas  ceilings  for  sulphate  ere  the  highest  prices  charged  by 
individual  producers  in  March  1942.)    Thereafter  substantial  increases  were 
reported  until  the  June  30  ceilings  were  reimposed.     Gum  turpentine  was 
quoted  at  $,835  per  gallon  throughout  the  year   (ceiling  price  of  $.835  was 
established  on  January  15)  except  for  the  period  between  June  50  and  July  25, 
when  the  price  rose  at  one  time  to  $1.04  per  gallon  and  then  leveled  off  at 
$1.02  per  gallon.     The  June  30  ceilings  have  prevailed  since  July  25  for  wood 
turpentine,  but  the  ceiling  price  of  gum  turpentine  was  increased  on 
September  6  to  $1,05  per  gallon.     Gum  turpentine  immediately  arose  to  the 
new  ceiling  price  and  has  since  rem^ained  at  that  level. 

Under  the  1946  Naval  Stores  Loan  Program,  prices  of  gum  naval  stores  are 
supported  at  90  percent  of  parity  (as  of  March  15,  1946,  the  latest  parity 
available  at  the  beginning  of  the  crop  season)  or  $.7443  per  bulk  gallon  of 
gum  turpentine  and  $4.05  per  100  pounds  of  average   (K)  grade  gum  rosin.  At 
these  rates,  eligible  producers  are  guaranteed  a  floor  value  of  about  $94.00 
per  unit  (50  gallons  of  turpentine  and  1,400  pounds  of  rosin).     On  the  basis 
of  current  (September  15)  parities,  support  levels  would  be  about  $.83  per 
gallon  of  gum  turpentine  and  $4.52  per  100  pounds  of  K  grade  gum  rosin,  or 
a  value  per  unit  of  about  $104.75;  and  parities  may  rise  further  by  the 
beginning  of  the  1947-48  crop  year.     Although  support  prices  are  below  the 
current  production  costs  of  gum  turpentine  and  gum  rosin,  they  afford 
assurance  to  producers  that  their  gross  returns  vdll  not  drop  suddenly  to 
prewar  levels,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  higher  market  prices,  are 
considered  adequate  to  encourage  production. 

Recommendations  for  Goal  Achievement:     The  higher  prices  prevailing  since 
rosin  was  decontrolled  and  the  ceiling  for  gum  turpentine  was  increased 
should  effectively  stimulste  production  of  gum  naval  stores.     Further  stimulus 
to  production  will  result  from  any  increases  in  the  labor  and  equipmiont  avail- 
able to  producers  and  use  of  sulphuric  acid  as  a  stimulant  on  streaks.  How- 
ever, continued  price  support  at  90%  of  parity  is  recommended  for  1947  and 
the  Department  has  taken  steps  to  render  all  possible  assistance  in  obtain- 
ing for  the  gum  naval  stores  industry  an  adequate  supply  of  nails,  cups  and 
steel  drums.     If  the  existing  shortages   of  labor  and  equipment  can  be  re- 
lieved, there  appears  reasonable  prospect  of  achieving  the  goal. 
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